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When Gear 


Meets Gear 





‘HEN gear meets gear there 
‘is bound to be more or less 
friction. 

But that friction can be held 
down to a negligible minimum 
by proper lubrication. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company produces a Graphite 
Transmission and Differential 
Lubricant specially compounded 
for this particularly difficult gear- 
work, 

And it has been eminently 
successful, © 


The gears of the Joseph Dixon 
machinery — working hard 
eat mcreasing in number as the 





load to be carried increases—must 
likewise be properly lubricated. 


And this too has been done in 


an eminently successful manner, 


Helpful publicity, stout adver- 
tising support and a loyal and 
practical kind of cooperation con- 
stantly lubricates these gears just 
as efficiently as the company’s 
product lubricates the gears of the 
nation’s motor cars. 

It has been oar privilege for a 
number of years to acquaint the 
motoring public with the Dixon 
line of lubricants—and to assist 
in the lubrication of the Dixon 
sales machinery. 
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The “spot” is the New York City Metropolitan District. 
It contains 115,000 retail dealers and 40,000 manufacturing 
establishments. 
$800,000,000 in salaries and wages are annually paid by its factories 
alone. 
It is the most intensive sales territory in the world. Salesmen 
travel from one end to the other for a few cents in car fare, distribu- 
tion is made easy, deliveries simplified and an enormus buying 
public reached by a single, powerful medium— 
INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY 
& ELEVATED ADVERTISING 
2,331,000 daily riders 
Let us tell you more about this marvelous market and the “dominant 
medium” for reaching it. 
Write for handsome booklet. 


ARTEMAS WARD 


Trading as Ward & Gow 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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If 1 Were Selling the Department 
Store, What I Would Do 


How Local Advertising Strengthens the National Campaign 


By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Sales and Advertising Manager for John Wanamaker 








(Eprrortat Norte: His relations with and plentifully supplied. A well- 


the department store has always been a ° 
thorn in the side of the average adver- S€t gearing loses no energy— 








tiser. This is unfortunate, because the 
department store offers one of the most 
us retail outlets for merchandise. 
t. Hotchkin, because of his intimate 
sapcintion with the department store 
field and his close contact with present- 
day retailing, is in excellent position to 
how the co-operation of large stores 
may be obtained. This he does in the 
wing article.] 
oat, I should recognize and 
establish certain principles and 
policies as fundamental to busi- 
fess success. I should attain and 
largely standardize my own atti- 
tude of mind in reference to my 
position and activities in the ma- 
chinery of commerce, so that I 
would operate in harmony with 
the other wheels and cogs. 

The student of manufacturing 
and retailing conditions in Amer- 
ica is amazed to see the constant 
unreasoning friction that exists 
between these two vital functions 
of supplying human needs. Man- 
ufacturing and retailing are like 
two major gears that must run to- 
gether perpetually. Neither can 
operate without the other; and 
yet deadly or costly friction is 
constant. 

Now what happens to your au- 
tomobile when there is friction in 
your gears? How long can it run 
with friction that causes heat and 
wear? What is the cause of the 
friction? 

The absence of oil? 

The gears that run in oil suffer 

minimum of friction. The 
good motorist, like all good ma- 
chinists, sees that oil is constantly 


wastes neither power nor speed 
by running in oil; but the oil 
makes it possible to run at all— 
without it there is a grinding fric- 
tion that will quickly destroy the 
machine, 

Oil is just as vital to the ma- 
chine of commerce as to the auto- 
mobile; yet it ‘is quite common to 
neglect supplying it altogether. 

Now what comprises oil for the 
commercial machine? 

The manufacturer who says: 
“Well, I’m going to make and sell 
my goods by my own methods 
and on my own terms. I’m not 
going to bicker with the dealer 
about how I'll run my business,” 
simply does not have the right at- 
titude of mind. His remark is 
just like that of a machinist who 
would say: “I’m not going to file 
off the cogs of my gear or file the 
edges round to make them slip 
into his gear more easily.” Cogs 
must not be filed off—when right. 
Principles of business must not 
be abandoned at the demand of 
any unreasoning dealer, if they 
are right. 

But oiling the machine is not 
filing away the cogs. It is dissi- 
pating the friction without chang- 
ing the cogs at all. It is attained 
by reaching the proper attitude of 
mind, of employing reasonable 
means and a pleasing manner in 
business dealings. It means the 
establishing of a spirit of friendly 
co-operation by showing and prov- 
ing through every act and trans- 
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action that interests are mutually 
dependent upon the success of 
each, 

My fundamental attitude of 
mind toward the dealer would be 
this: “Every dealer who sells my 
goods is running a store for me 
—he is saving me from opening a 
store in his community for the 
sale of my goods. He rents the 
building, hires the salespeople, 
shows and delivers the goods to 
my consumers. So that he shall 
sell the maximum quantity of my 
goods, J must help him in every 
reasonable manner to inform his 
community about my goods—their 
quality, uses, desirability—and 
where they can be purchased.” 

I realize that the dealer has a 
thousand other lines of goods to 
sell—to show, exploit and adver- 
tise—to exhibit on counters, in 
windows—to advertise in the 
newspapers, and to have shown by 
his salespeople. I have no right 


to expect him to think specially of 
my goods; but he has supplied the 
place for my customers to find the 


goods, and his salespeople will be 
glad to show and sell them if J 
do my part in exploiting ny goods 
to his community, and also do 
what I can to help him and his 
salespeople to know what to say 
for my goods when customers ask 
to see them. 

I (being a manufacturer) can’t 
live without the dealer; but he, 
having the open market to buy 
from, can easily live without my 
goods. 

So I must do everything in my 
power to make him want to sell 
my goods. I must do everything 
in my power to make my goods 
easy for-him to sell. I must send 
as many customers into his store 
for my goods as I possibly can, 
and I must help him every way in 
my power to sell my goods to the 
people who come into his store to 
see them. 

_If I have a product that is na- 
tionally distributed, or which can 
be sold nationally, of -course I 
shall advertise it in national me- 
diums, as far as I can afford, for 
general publicity and to cultivate 
the market where I expect to se- 
cure future distribution; but first 


INK 


of all—before my advertising 
propriation is scheduled—I should 
provide ample funds to exploit 
my goods locally, in every com- 
munity where they are sold, and, 
unless my goods are sold in all 
stores, I would name the stores 
where they could be purchased, | 
should take no chances on inter- 
esting people in goods of my kind 
and then have them go into a 
store that sold the goods of my 
competitors and sell their goods 
with my advertising! I should 
also desire to make my dealers 
realize that I was helping them 
to sell my goods—proving that I 
realized our mutual interests in 
the selling. 


METHODS VARY ACCORDING TO 
PRODUCTS 


The details of my methods 
would, of course, vary according 
to the character of the product 
that I had to sell. Perhaps we 
might crowd all products into 
three classes: 

1. Increasing the sale of a com- 
modity already well dis- 
tributed and well known to 
the public—like Mennen’s 
Talcum. 

2. Marketing a new competitive 
article, like Pepsodent, 
which has many well-estab- 
lished competitors in the 
field. 

3. Marketing an article of new 
use, like soap dyes. 

If the dealer already has my 
goods in stock, it is not a question 
of selling him, but selling more of 
the goods. First, of making more 
people decide to buy my product, 
instead of the competitive lines. 
That can be done by reminding 
them locally of my goods—telling 
them why it is good—perhaps sug- 
gesting reasons for broader use 
of it. The local advertising will 
always impel the dealer to show 
the goods—especially if the right 
sort of co-operation goes with it. 
First, the dealers should always 
be notified in advance of the ad- 
vertising, so that they may be 
ready to show and sell the goods. 
I would send a sales managers 
letter, in quantity to be dis 
uted to each salesperson in the de- 
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Anticipatory 
Interest" 


Getting the August 
mother's interest alone 
is worth while. 

Getting the September 
mother to watch for your 
September ad because 
she’s read the August 
one—that’s “velvet” 


An Example: 
Third Cover 
Butterick Trio 
for August 


A Borden Ad 


THE H:K- McCANN COMPANY 
Advertising + 61 Broadway, New York 


CLEVELAND TORONTO 
SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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partment, telling them just what 
to say about my goods—and have 
it placed in their hands on the 
morning of the day that my goods 
were locally advertised. These 
letters would be so cheaply pre- 
pared that they could be supplied 
at quite insignificant cost. Nine 
dealers out-of ten would co-oper- 
ate in this distribution if asked to 
do so in a polite letter sent when 
you notified them in advance of 
the advertising. Most newspapers 
would do this work for an adver- 
tiser—personally notify the dealer 
and hand him the letters for dis- 
tribution. 


PRICE-CUTTING CAN BE AVOIDED 


My friend, W. A. McDermid, 
of Mennen’s, will say that this 
procedure would simply start a 
frenzy of price-cutting on Men- 
nen’s for the day it was adver- 
tised, and though it would make 
big selling for that day, it would 
kill the good will of the druggists 
for Mennen’s and be fatal to their 
business—and he knows, as to his 
own product—in some cities, es- 
pecially the big ones. I do not 
believe that any such action 
would be taken by merchants in 
most cities. Also, I believe that 
most intelligent merchants are 
learning that such price-cutting is 
folly. If some intelligent. selling 
plan is sent to the local merchants 
—to show them how to make 
larger sales of the goods on the 
advertised day—at full profits— 
they will do the suggested thing, 
instead of the destructive thing 
that might follow if left to their 
own devices. But don’t send them 
a box full of clumsy, gaudy win- 
dow decorations to make them 
crowd out everything else in or- 
der to sell fifteen dollars’ worth 
of your goods, for they won’t be 
used. Give them an intelligently 
planned exhibit, to be a unit of a 
window display—refined in char- 
acter and interesting rather than 
loud, and it may be given the 
front position. 

I should study to show a dealer 
how he could double the sales of 
my commodity, and why it would 
be better for him to centralize his 
orders on my goods, rather than 


divide his capital and energies 

several—then I should help hn 
sell them, and prove the value of 
such co-operation. If I was a 
tacked by the Price-cutter, | 
should reduce the size of my local 
newspaper advertising, and adpey. 
tise so often and so continuously 
that the price-cutter would get 
sick of the job—for he would sel] 
vastly more than he wanted to of 
my goods at a loss of profit, ani 
would not be selling the other 
lines on which he made the profit, 
Remember that the price-cutter 
eats up his own trade first. While 
he is selling your goods, the sales 
of competitive goods in his store 
are practically dead, and your lo- 
cal advertising will be pretty poor 
if it does not more than offset any 
possible damage that may be done 
to the prestige of your goods. 

Marketing a new competitive 
article—like a dentifrice—when 
the store’s shelves are crowded 
with the dentifrices that people 
know about and regularly by, 
creates a totally different sitm- 
tion. The dealer has plenty of 
kinds to satisfy every customer 
and will naturally resist buying 
any more stock, when he sees n0 
reason why such added invest 
ment in stock should increase his 
sales of that particular kind of 
goods—and he is right. It is good 
merchandising to simplify the 
number of lines carried. So |! 
have no right to expect a dealer 
to buy my dentrifice until his cus- 
tomers demand it. 

So I must do one of several 
things: 1. Locally advertise my 
goods and the dealer, so that new 
business goes into his store for 
my goods. 2. Give him a larger 
profit than his other goods ané 
show him how to sell just @ 
much of my goods, while satisfy- 
ing his customers just as well. 5 
Show him why my goods will be 
better than some line he has i 
stock, and take the other stock of 
his hands to get him to put ms 
stock of my goods. 

This third plan is not new @ 
all, but it is the one that I should 
consider seriously in ma 
any new competitive product; 

(Continued on page 152) 
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As Big As Chicago— 


The 500,000 Readers of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN with an average of five to a 
family, represent a field of approximately 
2,500,000—a field as big as that offered 
by Chicago with the great difference that 
practically: every home reached by THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN is a prosperous 
market for your goods—no illiterates, all 
English speaking—all typical American 
families with money to spend. 


Visualize this market and remember no 
other publication will cover it. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


“A Real Magazine of the Small Towns”’ 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W. H. McCurpy, Mgr. Ws. F. Harina, Mgr. 
90 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Exaggeration in Illustrating and 
How to Avoid It 


The Commonplace in Life May Be Over-Emphasized in 
Illustrations into Absurdities. 


Advertising 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


MAN who originates more 

ideas for advertising illus- 
trations than any ten normal 
workers, was asked how he did it 
and what mental gymnastics were 
necessary to achieve this feat, year 
in and year out. 

“It is the result of long prac- 
tice,” he explained. “I have 
trained myself to see ideas in 
everything. I see them on the 
street ; I see them in the little per- 
sonal flashes of human nature; 
I think I even dream them. But 
the most valuable asset of all is 
a thorough and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of people themselves 
—of human nature: 

“For I find that the best ideas 
for advertising are those that re- 
flect real folks doing natural 
things. The weak idea is the one 
that exaggerates. There is a cer- 
tain line, up to which you may 
go; step across it, and the effect 
is materially weakened. Yet the 
temptation is strong to overstep 
that line, for the sake of increased 
action. Pictures are vigorous and 
attractive in proportion to the ani- 
mation that is in them. Views of 
listless people posed in monotones 
of action, are not magnetic. 

“Not long ago we had a series 
of crayon drawings to prepare 
for a baby powder. The copy 
writer was a sentimentalist and 
the artist inclined that way. Five 
of the first sketches were of 
babies, either asleep or very com- 
posed. They were charming, true 
to life, and beautifully drawn, but 
I did not realize what a poor run 
the advertiser was getting for his 
money, until I followed them up 
with a set of animated babies— 
crawling, giggling, twisting nerv- 
ous little arms and fingers. The 
eyes were full of expression. This 
later campaign was far more suc- 
cessful. The advertiser received 
innumerable letters from. parents, 


requesting proofs. Action js 
three-fourths of the battle wos, 
Illustrate this point for your per- 
sonal satisfaction—place the two 
types side by side. Almost m- 
consciously, your eye and your 
interest will react to the animated 
subject. 

“But as I say, the temptation 
is almost irresistible, to exagger- 
ate the homely truths of life, Ih 
an effort to concentrate attention 
on the article, or to bring outa 
sales idea, idea men are apt to slop 
over. It is a mistake to give m- 
due emphasis to elements of com- 
monplace character. 


OVER-EMPHASIS ON EVERYDAY 
OCCURRENCES 


“IT happened to overhear 4 
group of ladies making fun ofa 
full-page advertisement in a mag- 
azine devoted to their interests. 
They had come upon an illustra- 
tion used in connection with a 
breakfast cereal. And the artist 
had shown father, mother and the 
children making a wild dash for 
the package that was comspict 
ously displayed on the dining-room 
table. There was absolutely m 
doubt about their pleasure over 
spying that cereal. Father looked 
as if he had just discovered 4 
gold mine and mother could mot 
have been more elated, had there 
been a ten-pound box of bon bom 
on the table. The children mate 
one mad scramble to see who 
could get there first. ; 

“*That’s ridiculous!’ said one 
of the ladies, ‘how silly to think 
that anyone would make sucha 
fuss over a dish of oatm 
just doesn’t happen, that’s all. 
the housewife must be a_ pretty 
indifferent sort; after cooking the 
food she has brought the bor 
into the dining-room.’ | 

“I find that the public 1s grow 
ing more and more di 
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rm Birch of the old San Francisco 
Ni Minstrels used to tell how he paid a 
visit to the North Woods, where 
great trees grew only two feet apart, 
and of how deer with horns twenty 
feet wide went dashing about through 
the forest. 

And when Dave Wambold asked 
him how the deer managed to do 
this, Billy replied “That's the deer’s 
business ” 
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ing—more and more critical. It 
will not excuse palpable errors 
and exaggerations. The picture 
in question might have contained 
less action, if its figures had been 
held down to normal poses, but 
it would have been far better 
salesmanship. A woman will go 
into ecstasies over a chest of 
silver or a piano, but she will not 
abandon herself to unrestrained 
enthusiasm for the tastiest break- 
fast cereal that was ever manu- 
factured. 

“Yet I can sympathize with art 
managers and artists. 

“‘Get more action into the pic- 
ture!’ is boomed at them. Drag- 
ging strained situations in by the 
heels, simply to associate the 
goods with a lively human inter- 
est illustration, is the besetting 
sin of some advertisers. Yet they 
deceive only themselves and really 
endanger the pulling power of the 
advertisement. 

“It is a case of quietly search- 
ing for life as we see it every 
day. 


Soap advertising has been so con- 


sistently sucessful, year after 
year, because they never strain 
for effects. Ivory illustrations be- 
long to a shrewd school of real- 
ism, Every incident either has 
happened or could happen. Many 
times I have heard women say, 
while looking at Ivory illustra- 
tions :—‘Oh, that happened to me,’ 
or ‘How. often I’ve seen that very 
same thing!’ 

“Advertising must inspire confi- 
dence. It must be believed. An 
illustration that fails to tell the 
truth is just as much an offender 
as the copy that exaggerates. 

“One cooking-utensil firm used 
a picture showing a housewife de- 
manding the goods because she 
had heard her son, in the service, 
-mention it as part of camp equip- 
ment. ‘Wear-Ever’ designs resort 
to no such subterfuge—the scenes 
to bring out the same argument, 
are entirely natural. A mother 
and daughter are being shown 
through one of the big ships. They 
are below-decks and a handsome 
jackie is explaining the great cof- 
fee urns made of aluminum. 
While there is an institutional side 
to the copy, explaining why there 


I really think that Ivory . 
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was no ‘Wear-Ever’ for Civilians 
during the war, the other point 
was equally well presented, name. 
ly, that what was good enough for 
Uncle Sam’s army and navy must 
be good enough for our home 
kitchens. Women were invite) 
aboard the boats and jackies did 
explain the details of these jp. 
teresting steam-jacketed kettles 
coffee urns, etc. The episode wa 
within reason. And if the bo 
home from the other. side hap 
pened to spy the aluminum war 
on his mother’s kitchen, trade. 
marked, he was very apt indeed 
to comment on the fact that this 
same material was used abroad 
in field kitchens. 


WHAT KIND OF PICTURE CONVINCES! 


“I ask myself, when originating 
an idea for an advertising illu. 
tration: ‘Could this happen? 
Would it happen?’ If there is 
the least doubt, I drop it at one 
and substitute something else. | 
know there are adherents to the 
other school, but I refuse to k 
lieve that even the people of this 
impatient, nervous generation have 
ceased to discriminate. Yet I hea 
my fellow-workers remark, shrug- 
ging their shoulders, ‘Oh, folks 
want that crazy stuff!’ Do they? 

“One has to be very careful. | 
produced an idea for an advertise 
ment that pleased me. It was for 
a range and a very little girl, ® 
sheer linen clothes, was standing 
near the lighted range. My ow 
wife, not knowing that I was 
sponsible for the picture, brought 
it to my attention. ; 

“‘Tust see that!’ she exclaimed 
‘a mother should be lectured who 
would allow a little baby girl 
play that near a lighted range 
Her dresses might ignite—se 
would surely grow inquisitive and 
burn her fingers.’ 

“Have you followed, as 2 co 
crete example of the dignified 
wholesome method, the illustre 
tions for the Western Electrics 
sewing machine motor? The 
we have naturalism coupled ¥ 
human interest. The situation 
are quietly life-like, yet they wet 
very convincing. I recall one® 
particular, of two women wat 
workers, side by side, at sewimt 
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machines. And one had turned 
to the other, with the remark: 
‘I certainly never intend to use 
an old-fashioned machine again.’ 
The conversation was taking place 
under normal circumstances and 
with normal poses of the women. 

“On the contrary, another cam- 
paign brought out its points by 
such illustrations as a woman 
bowed down, utterly exhausted, 
about to cry, looking as if ready 
to die of exhaustion. Now, sew- 
ing machines of the old regime 
are not easy on a woman, but 
not one in a hundred will agree 
that such extremes of fatigue are 
suffered. Most women are very 
proud of their Singers and New 
Homes, without motor attachment, 
and would resent the inference 
that they knew no better than to 
keep everlastingly at it until they 
were ready to topple over on the 
floor. 


WON’T APPEAL TO HOUSEWIVES 


“A hot water system is visual- 
ized by a bath-room scene, and 
two boys, who are old enough to 
know better, are rough-housing 
in the tub, one splashing water 
over the other. Mother stands 
by, smiling. This illustration 
would not find favor with careful 
mothers on several counts: the 
standing child might slip and have 
a very bad accident in the tub. 
Children should not splash the 
water over everything. A bath 
tub is not a playground. Some 
there are who will say: ‘Oh, why 
be so finicky?’ Boys do splash 
around and stand in tubs. Every 
father of one knows that, and 
every mother, too. Yet I have 
heard that advertisement con- 
demned by several mothers. The 
percentage who do not permit 
vaudeville during the bath hour 
is reasonably large. Why close 
the doors of a full-page adver- 
tisement to this number? 

“There is no more stimulating 
influence in copy or in illustration 
than the true-to-life appeal. For 
when these elements are sincere 
and natural and unaffected and 
when they refrain from encroach- 
ing upon any of the fundamentals 
of etiquette and ethics, they en- 


gender respect—they. put the read. 
er in the place of the characters 
visualized. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction 
and, in the long run, more lasti 
Advertisers should take down the 
sides of the average home and 
look through, into its various de. 
partments, reflecting actual cop. 
ditions there. Then sympathy is 
aroused. For life is filled with 
significant, spirited drama. There 
is really no need to exaggerate 
If we picture things as they ar 
we have attained our purpose, | 
am not in strict accord with the 
working policy of a dear old boss 
of mine out in Ohio, but there is 
something to be said in favor of 
his quaint method. It was his 
habit to take original drawings 
for campaigns and show them to 
the men and women in the cler- 
ical departments—people who had 
not made art a profession, and 
who looked at it from the coldly 
practical and unbiased side. 

“And, without exception, the 
criticisms and suggestions he re- 
ceived were valuable. This might 
not meet with the approval of 
most of us who are troubled with 
the problem of too many critics 
as it is, but it’s a safeguard just 
the same.” 





The Baron’s Reputation Must 
Not Be Besmirched by 
Crass Commercialism 
Attantic Crty, N. J 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Calling your attention to an article 
published in your paper (Printers 
Ink), dated May 22, 1919, on page 9 
of same, I wish to say that this article 
refers to a_ silhouette artist om 
Boardwalk at Atlantic City. I am the 
only artist of this kind here or who has 
been here for a “> of four years, 
and I appreciate the fact that I am the 
man referred to in this article. 

The point that this artist was taken 
to New York at the expense of the 
writer of the article and put to work 
commercially, has proven injurious to 
my reputation as an artist who is pat 
ronized by society as portrait artis 
and not a commercial artist. This "i 
cheapened my work. It has been call i 
to my attention in that manner. 
never made the trip referred to 
have never done the kind of work met 
tioned. I will leave it to your — 
judgment as to what can be 


make amends for the error. 
Baron Scorrord. 
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More Wealth 
to the Fruit Grower 
The U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates 


predict an increase in the peach crop of 
twelve million bushels over the returns 
i] of 1918. This means approximately 50 
I) | Million Dollars more to the fruit 
il | | growers. 


The American Fruit Grower is read 
by fruit growers everywhere who re~ 
gard it as an authority on all questions 
pertaining to fruit raising. It is the only 
national fruit journal. 


The American Fruit Grower will 
carry your message to people every~ 
where who are keenly appreciative of 
new ideas and merchandise. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO | 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
G d mini ireulation, 175.000 monthl 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 


R. S. MeMICHAEL, Eastern Manager 
280 Madison Ave., New York City 


Advertising Representatives 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Chicago New York St. Louis 













Detroit Atlanta 
Kresge Bldg. Candler Bldg. 


Roy Ring, Minneapolis 

























































Mallers Bldg. Brunswick Bldg. Chemical Bldg. 
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Collier’s 


Packard First Cost and Final Economy 


euromotiles were long 
made and sold as luxunes. 
Some men cannot yet grasp 


the ides of economy and sheer 
beyond a certain fixed 


worth a two-fisted man’s money, 
even if be took care of it himself and, 
let ussay, drove it im his shirt sleeves. 

On the highroad, or in city traffic, 
ic tw the easiest car in the world to 


performance, 
It has to do with your car and is 
duty, however limited its use. 


without 
je to your interest and proftto do so. 


Packerd Twn Six Motor 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


o—— | Uw 











Packard ana Collier’s 


During 16 years of 
national advertising 
the Packard Motor 
Car Company has 
used more space in 
Collier’s than in any 
other magazine of 
large circulation. 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 








52 Year 
More Thanw Million a Week 
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Building Operations in Baltimore 
Go Way Ahead— asl 


Part of the development of Frank Novak, Harford Road and 25th Street. This builder is erecting 
2,400 two-story brick dwellings, at a cost of $9,000,000. 


tions in Baltimore? It is not. During the month of June permits 

were issued for new improvements and additions to buildings to the 
amount of $4,232,310.00. Of these permits 809 were for dwellings 
alone, the largest in the history of the building inspection department. 
And what is the judgment of the builders and dealers in regard to the 
best medium through which to advertise and sell these properties? 


[ the high cost of labor and materials holding back building opera 


During this same month of June more real estate display advertising of 
more real estate dealers was printed in The Baltimore NEWS than in 
any other Baltimore paper. The NEWS carried 5,896 lines; the 
second paper 4,605 lines and the third, 3,385 lines. Compared with 
June a year ago this was a gain of 5,156 lines for the NEWS; a loss 
of 5,040 lines for the second paper and a gain of 1,085 for the third. 
Of the dealers contributing to this showing, 19 used The NEWS, 5 
used the second paper and 4 the third. 


All of which goes to show if you have something 
to sell in Baltimore and want to sell it BIG, use 


The. Baltimore News 


Over 100,000 net paid Daily and Sunday 


DAN A. CARROLL ts LUTZ 


os a OO Wate Foe te 
Advertising Manager Chicago 


ew York 
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Hot Weather Humor to Intensify 
Tea Sales 


Droll Caricatures of Tea Pots, 


OW to cause the user to think 
He Smith's” when cough-drops 
are mentioned, or “Victor” when 


hs are brought up, or 
Pielke! when the talk these sul- 
try, dry days runs to grape-juice, 
is a problem ever before the ad- 
yertiser. Some firms have suc- 
ceeded in making their names and 
their products synonymous ; others 
have fancied themselves secure in 
the achievement until some enter- 
prising competitor stole a march 
on them with a better idea, and 
still others continue to strive for 
the unique note that shall make 
its indelible impress upon the con- 
suming public. 

Different methods have been 
used by the successful ones. The 
Eastman Kodak Company has 
used that of hammering upon a 
slogan; the National Biscuit Com- 
pany has suggested a want; the 
Lackawanna Railroad created a 
character; Rogers Brothers con- 
sistently emphasize a date. And 
now Joseph Tetley and Company 
are endeavoring to make tea mean 
Tetley’s by personifying the ingre- 
dients and accessories used in mak- 
ing a beverage. 


TEA SELLS THE YEAR ROUND 


_ “No, we are not trying to fill 
in the summer gap in our sales,” 
said J. Graham Wright, advertis- 
ing manager of the firm, “because 
in this business there isn’t any 
slump. Tea sales maintain. a 
pretty even balance throughout the 
year. If you sell less in one sec- 
tion at any time you are sure to 
make it up in another. We are 
just trying to get away from the 
old stereotyped form of tea adver- 
tising. We decided to do some- 
thing different, we wanted to at- 
tract the housewife by the un- 
usual, to give her a story that she 
would read once we got her at- 
tention, and so to fasten the name 


of our tea in her mind that when 
1 


Lemon Slices and Chunks of Ice in Tetley’s 
New Campaign 


buying she will insist on Tetley’s, 
when heretofore she may have 
been buying ‘just tea.’” 

The illustrations are delightfully 
whimsical and there is a tinkling 
sound like the clink of ice against 
the glass in most of the copy. 
“All of Tetley’s Teas are gath- 
ered from the world’s finest tea- 
gardens, skilfully blended—and 
carefully packed to protect 
strength and flavor.” This assur- 





A tall, frosty glass of Tetley's iced 
tea—it puts new life into you on 
scorching summer days! 

It’s the easiest cokd drink to make 
—and truly wholesome. All you 
need is Tetley’s Tea, cracked ice and 
a ripe, juicy lemon. 

The tea must be Tetley's—if you 
want choice tea selected from the 
world’s finest gardens, perfectly 
blended. Have you tried Tetley's 
Orange Pekoe? 


TETLEY'’S TEA 


“PERSONALIZATION” OF THE TEA ACCES- 
SORIES LENDS AN AIR OF SOCIABILITY 
TO THE SERIES 











ance to the tea connoisseur is re- 
iterated with many variations. 

But the illustrations are the 
crowning glory of these adver- 
tisements. In one the lemon cuts 
off its own head and dofts its lid 
to the glass in which the ice floats 
with a tinkle-tinkle which fur- 
nishes the caption for the picture. 
In another a. dire calamity to the 
thirsty one is avoided as the lemon 
dashes madly after the swimming 
glass and shouts, “Hey! wait for 
me. 
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“Come fill your glass,” invites 
one as the pitcher places its hands 
on its hips and profoundly bows 
out its refreshing contents. The 
Tetley Trio shows the pot of fra- 
grant tea and a fat, juicy lemon 
lightly tripping the fantastic in 
exhibition on a chilling block of 
ice. You feel the coolth in this 
one where the teapot personifies 
the dignified professor of the old 
school and teaches the R. S. T.’s 
to his class—composed of the 
lemon and the ice-cake. “T stands 
for Tetley’s,” he says, “and Tet- 
ley’s Tea when iced stands for a 
cooling, delicious drink that makes 
you think of frosty, snow-capped 
mountains and cold, bracing air. 
A chilled, tinkling glass of Tet- 
ley’s iced tea is delicious!” 

“We killed the heat,” triumph- 
antly proclaims the warlike trio 
of lemon, teapot and ice, as they 
strut by armed with scimitar, war- 
club and battle-axe, in one piece 
of copy which reads “Tetley’s de- 
licious, fragrant tea—a little 
lemon to add zest, a tinkling piece 
of ice for coolness—and there you 
have the perfect summer drink!” 

One of the most whimsical 
drawings pictures the chunk of 
ice as suddenly becoming acro- 
batic and making a flying leap in- 
to the glass of tea, while the 
lemon stands by gazing with a 
“My word!” air and announces 
“me, too.” Another, “Out goes 
the fan,” says the graceful pitcher 
as he vigorously kicks the fan in- 
to the back ages of Tetley’s tea- 
less days, because, “There’s no 
need for it when you have 
iced cold pitcher of Tetley’s.” 
one the fan-shaped section 
lemon leans nonchalantly 
against the glass and waits to be 
squeezed. 


SEASONABLE USES DO NOT DOMINATE 


Not all of the advertising plays 
upon the hot-weather note. One 
announces tea for dinner. Who- 
ever heard of using tea for din- 
ner in polite society? But fash- 
ionable folk must be drinking it, 
since the teapot rings the dinner 
chimes with a sweeping bow and 
announces the evening meal. And, 
strange to say, there has been a 


most remarkable upw ‘ 
sales directly reel oe ths 
5 Severtionnans 
nother good puller 

the one where the pot Sie 
its inside story to the as 

lean confidentially toward each 
other. “So long as Tetley’s ; 


inside of the teapot, it makes jx. 
tle difference me the me 
china or earthenware. It’s what’ 
inside the teapot that counts!” Thy 
The tea’s the thing 


pot is right. 
of course. 

“With or without?” queries on 
advertisement as the pot pours out 
a cupful of its fragrant cheer and 
the cream comes ambling in with 
a benign expression on its pitcher 
face. Next comes the familiar 
“One or two?” and with a 
swoop the sugar-bowl lifts its lid 
and the tongs—serving as upper 
appendages—drop a lump into the 
cup while the teapot prepares to 
pour. 

“We're going to keep it » 
says Mr. Wright. “The increased 
orders that come in by mail and 
through our salesmen tell us that 
we are on the right track.” 

This new venture in advertising 
is appearing only two days a week 
in the newspapers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and the southern States of Georgia, 
Fiorida, Alabama, North and 
South Carolina and Kentucky. Ac- 
ing on the principle that sales can 
be most increased where the goods 
are best known, the firm is con 
centrating its advertising in the 
territory where already it has the 
greatest distribution. And instea 
of spreading over a larger tert- 
tory as the results grow more and 
more gratifying, it will intensify 
the advertising in the localities 
where it now appears. 


Service Men Form Window 
Displays Co. 

Arthur J. Edman and Elmer S. Lind- 
mark, just released from G 
service, have formed the Window Dis 
plays Company, of New York, the ser 
ice being the installation of display m 
terial in retail stores. Mr. Edman a¢ 
Mr. Lindmark conducted a similar bus 
nets poaviows ts A wer —— tne he 
of the Standar isplay Com . 
new company will handle all winder 
display installations for “Nujol. 
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Navy to Spend $250,000 in Adver- 


tising for Recruits 


Composite Agency Formed to Handle Advertising 


y then example set by the army in 
paying for its advertising space, 
and the consequent results in cut- 
ting down the costs of enlistment, 
has struck a responsive chord in 
the navy, which is to spend $250,- 
000 in a similar campaign. 

In order to achieve the best re- 
sults in the most direct fashion, 
Secretary Daniels and Lieutenant- 
Commander Emory Winship, 
chief of the Recruiting Division 
of the Bureau of Navigation, felt 
it wise to call upon the leading 
advertising experts of the country 
for advice and counsel. Accord- 
ingly, the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies was noti- 
fied and a committee of five men 
prominent in that organization 
met Secretary Daniels and his 
chief recruiting aides in Wash- 
ington on July 11th and agreed 
upon the form of organization 
which is to have charge of the 
campaign. 

Under the plan as outlined, a 
composite agency made up of all 
the member organizations of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies is to be formed to 
carry out the programme. The va- 
rious members of the association 
are to be stockholders in this com- 
posite agency, whose officers are 


.to be the same as those now head- 


ing the association. 

A committee consisting of per- 
haps three to five men will be ap- 
pointed to make a survey, draw 
up a plan, and take charge of the 
direction of the campaign. This 
committee is to commandeer from 
the various associated agencies all 
the service that may be required. 
It will have its headquarters in the 
association offices in the Metro- 
politan Tower at 1 Madison 
Square, New York. 5 

The programme is to be carried 
out in co-operation with the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Periodical Publishers’ 


Association, the National Editorial 
19 


Association, Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and the Southern Farm 
Papers’ Association. The plan was 
laid before the two latter organiza- 
tions at their recent convention 
in Asheville, N. C., and received 
their enthusiastic approval. 


ADVANTAGES OF ORGANIZATION 
PLAN 


The plan of organization as out- 
lined, it is believed, will satisfy all 
parties concerned. It will obviate 
superfluous solicitation on the 
part of the agencies, will insure 
them all a square deal, and at the 
same time protect the Govern- 
ment’s interests and safeguard 
the future of advertising in its 
relation to Government depart- 
ments, according to the view of 
Secretary James O’Shaughnessy, 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. He was a 
member of the committee which 
held the confernce with the naval 
authorities. The other members 
were Paul E. Faust, chairman, 
who is vice-president of the asso- 
ciation; Stanley Resor, president 
of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Frank Presbrey, of the 
Frank Presbrey Company, and H. 
H. Charles, of the Charles Adver- 
tising Service. 

“T look on this as the next big- 
gest thing, after the establishment 
of the government’s Division of 
Advertising during the war, that 
ever happened for advertising,” 
said Mr. O’Shaughnessy. 

“Tt will make certain that the 
advertising is well handled, and 
at the same time correctly handled 
from a technical standpoint. It 
will satisfy the publishing inter- 
ests, the Government and the 
agencies. It will insure that the 
prestige and benefits to be derived 
from the campaign are evenly 
distributed and spread into all sec- 
tions of the country. It will mean 
that as many agencies as possible 
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will be able to place their re- 
sources at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment in support of the cam- 
paign. It will enable civic in- 
fluences in numerous communi- 
ties to be brought to bear. 

“This was the only plan by 
which the agencies, large and 
small, in big cities and in the 
smaller advertising ceritres, North, 
East, South and West, could share 
in the campaign on an equitable 
basis. It was the only way by 
which agency service could be ex- 
panded sufficiently and _ rapidly 
enough to meet every need in 
every department of government 
advertising. 

“The naval officers who consult- 
ed with us saw at once that it 
would give the department an ad- 
vertising service equal to any pos- 
sible requirement without taking 
up a needless amount of their 
time and without a disorganizing 
effect on ‘agency business. 

“Tt means that any necessary 
number of the most highly skilled 
men will be available for any re- 
quired length of time on all phases 
of service. The agencies when 
called upon will instantly furnish 
the men, knowing that their ser- 
vices are not permanently lost. 

“The purpose of the projected 
composite agency is to serve the 
Government only. It .is not in- 
tended to be a money-making in- 
strument, but at the same time it 
will be a powerful influence work- 
ing for the future good and wel- 
fare of advertising. In establish- 
ing this organization we are build- 
ing for the future, while giving 
the Government a service which 
could not be provided in any 
other way.” 


Steel Concern Enters Ready-to- 
Wear Field 


orders 
been placed in New York within the 
last few days by the Liberty Export 


Large ready-to-wear have 


and Import Corporation, an English 
trading ocncern financed by the Lib- 
erty Steel Products Company. The Eng- 
lish representatives say that the ready- 
to-wear business is a fine: line for any- 
one to handle just now and that Eng- 
land is hungry for merchandise. Mann- 
facturers with whom the orders have 
been placed predict a large business. 


INK 


Outdoor Association 
Meets at Atlantic City 
Favors Regulation of 

Billboards 


OCAL movements aiming a 

- the regulation and ulti 
elimination of billboards in towns 
and cities of the United Stats 
and beautification movements ip 
general, received much impetus 
from an unexpected source re- 
cently. 

In his annual address before the 
tenth annual convention of th 
American Outdoor Advertising 
Association at Atlantit City, 
George Chennell, of Columbus 
Ohio, president of the association, 
earnestly urged all the organin- 
tions represented in the national 
body to voluntarily make the so- 
called Chicago ordinance a guide 
for the future policy of the ir 
dustry. It is forbidden by the or- 
dinance in question to erect bill- 
boards in any residential distri 
where more than 50 per cent. of 
the residents object. 

“Make it your business to make 
friends, not enemies,” the head of 
the association urged. “Do not 
invade any district where senti- 
ment is overwhelmingly opposed 
to signs. Make concessions 
readily. We must recognize the 
sentiment in the country and 
guide ourselves accordingly.” 

It was also advocated by Presi- 
dent Chennell that substantial ad- 
vances in rates for board space 
be made in accord with the pre 
vailing trend toward higher costs 
for practically everything. 

The billboard men were thanked 
for the patriotic service rendered 
during the war, when they gave 
the Government and war orgamiza- 
tions free space worth $1,300,00 
by Frank O. Lowden, governor of 
Illinois, and Attorney General 
Price, of Ohio. : 

Officers re-elected besides Presi- 
dent Chennell are Harry C. Walk’ 
er, Detroit, vice-president; John 
H. Logeman, Chicago, secretary; 
and Samuel Pratt, New Y 
treasurer. 
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Philadelphia 


is a most attractive field 
for the national advertiser 


About three million people work and live in 
metropolitan Philadelphia. 


Response to advertising is quick, particularly for 
articles of home consumption, apparel, food and 
house-furnishing. 


700,000 male wage earners and 300,000 female 
workers are employed in its 16,000 manufacturing 
places. 


Steady employment, good wages and civic pride 
make Philadelphians receptive to advertised com- 
modities. 


Dominate . Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 
Na petro AAT AQ] Cp 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 


ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Have you ever stopped 
to think how many of 
the big national adver. 
tisers of today began as 
users of small space in 
one of the McGraw-Hill 
publications? 




















Soon 

















Think of Them 


as a Unit 
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Many publications can 
claim to have helped de- 
velop advertisers, but the 
McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions create advertisers. 


Next week we shall have some- 
thing in particular to say about 
the Electric Railway Journal. 





ompany, Inc. 
at 36th Street 


























Buy Them 


as a Group 
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June Advertising in Chicago 





The dominance of The Daily News in the six-day field is strik- 


ingly revealed in the following statement of advertising for 


the month of June, 1919: 
Automobiles - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 56,244 lines. 
Next highest score, 43,863 lines. 


Churches - - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 2,682 lines. 
Next highest score, 1,082 lines. 


Department Stores - - 


The Daily News, 307,401 lines. 
Next highest score, 220,389 lines. 


Educational - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 7,104 lines. 
Next highest score, 5,959 lines. 


Furniture - - - - - - - - - 


The Daily News, 34,473 lines. 
Next highest score, 18,253 lines. 


Groceries and Foodstuffs - 


The Daily News, 40,376 lines. 
Next highest score, 37,210 lines. 


Hotels and Restaurants - - 


The Daily News, 11,085 lines. 
Next highest score, 10,387 lines. 


Musical Instruments - - - 


The Daily News, 23,334 lines. 
Next highest score, 22,202 lines. 


J . . 
Total Display Advertising - 
The Daily News, 929,508 lines. 
Next highest score, 844,306 lines. 


In Nearly Every Important Classification 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 7 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


FIRST! 


6 days against 6 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in 


Chicago 


Figures furnished by Advertising Record Co., an independent audit service sub- 


scribed to by all Chicago newspapers) 
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The Trials of the Manufacturer in 
“Buying Up” Competitive 


Trade-Marks 


Cases That Throw Light on the Subject 


Special Washington Correspondence 

pacts lately revealed tell of 

the circumstances whereby the 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company took 
over the rights of a rival in the 
name and familiar form of pack- 
age for “Spearmint” gum. They 
tend to emphasize the growing 
inclination on the part of national 
advertisers to “buy out” the small 
competitor who has a line on a 
valuable trade-mark or trade 
name. In the Wrigley case the 
rival was not to be classed, per- 
haps, as a small competitor. . But 
if it was the part of wisdom for 
Wrigley to give $100,000 in cash 
and notes to the amount of $150,- 
000 to Pulver, the reputed origi- 
nator of the “Spearmint” package, 
it is presumably all the more 
manifest that it is worth while to 
consider possible. terms of settle- 
ment with the small trade-mark 
owner who blocks the path of a 
national advertiser. 

The subject of the policy to be 
pursued is one that may merit the 
careful consideration of national 
advertisers because it is the 
opinion of trade-mark experts that 
with the increase of competition 
in trade and with the rapid 
growth of trade-marking, not only 
among manufacturers but like- 
wise among merchants, such colli- 
sions are bound to increase in 
number. It is conceded that na- 
tional advertisers before adopting 
new trade-marks are, as a rule, 
making more careful “search” than 
was heretofore customary of un- 
registered as well as registered 
marks in order to avoid duplica- 
tion, On the other hand, a num- 
ber of recent legal tangles, includ- 
ing*the “Rex” case, lately dis- 
posed of in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, show the ex- 
tent to which advertisers may be 
forestalled in the use of trade- 


marks by small firms that make 
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use of the marks locally or only 
in unrestricted territory. 

The thought that it may be just 
as well to negotiate before a dis- 
pute over trade-mark ownership 
finds its way into the courts is 
suggested by the recent contro- 
versy over the use of “Spearmint” 
as a display word of special em- 
phasis. In deciding the contest 
between the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 
and the L. P. Larson, Jr., Co 
on the issue whether “Spearmint’ 
was infringed by “Peptomint,” the 
judges of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, commented rather sarcas- 
tically on the fact that, in the 
earlier dispute of Wrigley versus 
Pulver, the investment of a quar- 
ter of a million doilars by Wrig- 
ley gave him ownership of “both 
sides of the lawsuit.” 


PURCHASE GIVES RIGHTS NOT OTHER- 
WISE OBTAINABLE 


That purchase of the rights of a 
rival may win for an advertiser a 
privilege of trade-mark registra- 
tion that would otherwise be de- 
nied seems to be indicated by the 
experience of Ferd. T. Hopkins & 
Son. The Examiner of Trade- 
Marks at Washington had refused 
to register for the firm mentioned 
as a trade-mark for skin lotion a 
design consisting of the words 
“Oriental Cream or Magical Beau- 
tifier” accompanied by scrolls, the 
facsimile signature. of T. Felix 
Gouraud and the representation of 
an eagle within a square. The 
principal stumbling-block to regis- 
tration was the prior registration 
of a similar mark, to one Burn- 
side. It was shown that Hopkins 
& Son had purchased the Burnside 
mark and the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents on appeal de- 
cided that the applicant who had 
thus smoothed his path was en- 
titled to register. 


, 
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This Hopkins episode also 
served to throw light upon an- 
other incentive which infrequently 
_ impels an advertiser to buy out a 
rival, namely, a desire to enjoy 
the concessions of the “ten-year 
clause.” The “ten-year clause” is 
a feature of the present trade- 
mark law of the United States, 
which permits registration of geo- 
graphical names and other marks 
now ineligible if it can be proven 
that the mark was in exclusive 
and continuous use for ten years 
prior to 1905. In the case in 
point, the Hopkins company, as a 
newcomer in the field, would have 
been unable to register “Oriental” 
because “Oriental” is accounted a 
geographical word. By buying out 
an older house, however, it was 
enabled to get the use of the mark 
that dates back to 1847 and that, of 
course, conferred eligibility of reg- 
istration. 


IMPORTANT TO HAVE SELLER CEASE 
ALL USE OF MARK 


~ It is worth the while of a nation- 
al advertiser who has taken over a 
competitor’s equity 


in a brand 
name to make sure that the for- 
mer owner really ceases all use of 
the surrendered mark. This was 
a hint conveyed in a recent con- 
troversy between Henry Myers & 
Co. and Roggen Bros. & Co. over 
the use of the name “Imperial” on 
shirts. In this instance one claim- 
ant to the name contended that its 
opponent’s title was clouded be- 
cause it rested upon an assignment 
obtained from another firm in 
1903, while the assignor had con- 
tinued to use the mark. In this 
particular instance the arbiter at 
Washington would not accept the 
theory that failure of an assignor 
to vacate a trade-mark that he had 
sold opened the doors to a third 
party. The incident illustrates, 
however, the complications that 
may arise, involving inconvenience 
and expense for a manufacturer 
who supposes that he has pur- 
chased possession of a trade-mark. 
The risks of such complications 
have increased in later years with 
the growth of the habit of private 
branding. Not long since a na- 
tional advertiser who thought that 


he had extinguished a pri 
brand that overlapped his ta 
mark had to go into court in de- 
fense of his rights because the 
private brander undertook to use 
up a supply of labels that he had 
on hand. 

In a few instances manufactur- 
ers who were unable or neglected 
to buy up the rights of rival claim- 
ants to trade names or brands 
when competition was active haye 
been jmbued with the desire to 
take over such “doubles” when 
business difficulties have overtaken 
the original holders. Caution is 
desirable, however, as was exem- 
plified by the controversy between 
Charles Kauffman & Brothers and 
M. Wile & Company with the 
word “Campus” as a trade-mark 
for suits serving as a bone of con- 
tention. J. T. Newton, U.S. Com- 
missioner of Patents, in disposing 
of that case, emphasized the prin- 
ciple that the purchase of a trade- 
mark registered in the Patent Of- 
fice from a party who has passed 
through bankruptcy and is no 
longer in business conveys nothing 
and confers no rights of succes- 
sion upon the assignee. 

It is happening with increasing 
frequency, in the face of the trend 
to “families” of products, that a 
manufacturer desires to lift from 
a group. of allied brand names 
merely the one that happens to 
overlap or anticipate a trade-mark 
of his making, leaving the owner 
of the “family” free to continue 
to exploit as before all the other 
members. This sort of dismem- 
berment has its risks, owing to the 
frequently ignored requirement 
that a trade-mark, to hold valid, 
shall not be transferred except im 
connection with the assignment of 
the entire business and good will 
of the article sold under the mark 
that is to change owners. That is 
to say, a trade-mark must follow 
the business and an attempted as- 
signment of a naked trade-mark 
disconnected with any business or 
good will is void. This has been 
brought out very clearly in cases 
such as that of the President Sus- 
pender Company versus Hugh G. 
Macwilliam. In the case of West- 
ern Grocer Company versus Caf- 
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farelli Brothers there was under- 
scored the interesting detail that 
a trade-mark that is taken over by 
a new owner must, in order to pre- 
serve its prerogatives, be used in 
the same manner and for the 
same purpose it was used by the 
assignor. Not long ago, in _de- 
ciding the interesting case of Hope 
Fan & Blower Company versus 
James D. Parker, the tribunals at 
the Patent Office took the ground 
that the valid sale of a trade-mark 
for limited territory is impossible. 
The reviewing authority said in 
so many words that “a trade-mark 
cannot be divided up into parcels 
territorially” thereby putting an 
end to the ambitions of the trade- 
mark owner who is willing to 
make way for another interest in 
a portion of the market, but de- 
sires to reserve to himself and his 
mark certain territory. 


London Ad Man Here 
C. Wiles, advertising manager of Har- 
rods, will arrive in New ork soon. 
He is expected to be here by July 18. 


Employees’ Councils Bill in 
German Assembly 


A bill creating employees’ councils for 
all industries, businesses and trades in 
Germany is completed and ready for ac- 
tion by the Assembly. The bill provides 
for councils in all establishments em- 
ploying 50 or more persons, an indus- 
7 with 50 workers to have a council 
of three, 50 to 100 a council of five, 
100 to 1,000, one extra for each hun- 
dred and over a thousand employees one 
extra for each 500. The councils will be 
chosen by secret vote of all employees 
over 20 years from candidates who are 
over 24 years of age. 

The councils’ duties will be to pro- 
tect the interests of employees, to sup- 

ort the employer in furthering his 
usiness, to see to the carrying out of 
loan agreements, to co-operate in wage 
disputes, regulate vacations, to increase 
co-operation between employers and em- 
ployees, aid in hiring and discharging 
employees, to support the employer by 
advice and to obtain the highest possi- 
ble efficiency. 

The employer is obliged to notify the 
council confidentially on all questions 
concerning employees unless that en- 
dangers trade secrets, and to submit 
wage books and information regardin 
trade prospects. The council can hol 
up every dismissal and can force a dis- 
charge if the committee of adjustment 
approves. 
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Independent 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Office Proposed 


Bill Introduced in Congress Pro- 
vides for Separation from De- 
partment of the Interior—Work 
Becoming Important Enough to 
Warrant a New Arrangement 


PUBLIC hearings will begin in 
Washington early in July on 
certain new proposals with respect 
to patents, trade-marks, etc., that, 
if enacted into law, will have the 
greatest significance for manufac- 
turers and advertisers. The sug- 
gestions to be considered are em- 
bodied in bills lately introduced by 
Congressman Nolan, the chairman 
of the Committee on Patents of 
the House of Representatives. 
The proposals put forth do not, 
however, represent merely the per- 
sonal ideas of Chairman Nolan, 
but are expressive of the ambi- 
tions of the’ National Research 
Council. This body has a special 
Patent Committee that has been 
engaged for some months past in 
a study of the needs of the patent 
and trade-mark system of the 
United States. 

Provocative of wide discussion 
in business circles, if the requests 
for hearings be any indication, is 
the bill known as H. R. 5011, the 
purpose of which is to establish 
a Patent and Trade-Mark Office 
independent of any other depart- 
ment of the Government and inci- 
dentally to provide for compensa- 
tion for infringement of patents 
in the form of general damages. 
This bill is a response to the gen- 
eral sentiment in business circles 
that the patent and trade-mark in- 
stitution should have status as a 
separate branch of the Govern- 
ment instead of being, as at pres- 
ent a part of the Interior Depart- 
ment with which it has no logical 
affiliation. 

Business interests that suffer 
from infringement would, should 
this measure find place on the 
statute books, be entitled to re- 
cover, in addition to the profits to 
be accounted for, the damages 
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sustained. Recovery of prof 
damages would, howersit pop 
tend to infringement committed 
more than six years before syit 
was entered. The courts are 
given authority to assess damages 
and may increase such damages at 
their discretion, the whole aim be- 
ing, of course, to discourage in- 
fringement. 

The move to divorce the Patent 
Office from the Department of the 
Interior and materially to increase 
the size of the examining force at 
the Patent Office would, in the 
estimation of the business men 
who are urging this solution, go 
far to obviate the delays and 
other annoyances to which many 
applicants have been subjected © 
under the present working of the 
patent and trade-mark system. It 
is claimed that manufacturers and 
others would willingly pay the 
proposed small increases in Pat- 
ent Office fees if the additional 
payment brought the betterment 
of service that is sought. 

Part and parcel of this same 
ambitious plan for revolutionizing 
and modernizing our Federal 
trade-mark and patent machinery 
is the bill, numbered 5012, the 
purpose of which is-to establish a 
United States Court of Patent 
Appeals. The special tribunal to 
be thus created would consist of 
seven judges, the Chief Justice to 
be appointed by the President and 
the six associate justices to be se- 
lected by the Chief Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court from among 
the circuit and district judges. 
The Court of Patent Appeals 
would hear and determine ap- 
peals from the district courts of 
the United States, its decisions 
being final save in _ instances 
where the Supreme Court of the 
United States saw fit to certify a 
case for review. 

Chairman Nolan of the Patent 
Committee tells Printers’ Iyk 
that his committee will endeavor 
to grant hearings during July and 
August to any business interests 
that desire to appear in support or 
in opposition to the sweeping re- 
adjustment of the patent and 
trade-mark system that is con 
templated. 
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Benjamin Franklin 
writing from Paris to 
his nephew in Philadel- 
phia said—‘‘and as you 
will before that time 
have come to believe it 
is a very decent warrant 
of stability to serve one 
thing faithfully for a 
quarter of a century.” 


THE PEOPLE’S 
HOME JOURNAL 


is now in its thirty- 

Wa Ss fourth year of continu- 
ously serving faithfully 

: the best reading needs of 

F; ran klin the American home as 


° seen and charted by its 

R ig ht founder, F. M. Lupton. 
? Thirty-four years is not 

a great age when com- 
pared with the pyramids 
but is, as Franklin 


said—‘‘a very decent 
warrant of stability.” 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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( 
Qa) an FARM SALES 
In many important commercial sales, there are 
really three buyers—the official buyer, the man who 
O.K.’s the buyer’s pay check, and’the*banker, the 


majority stockholder, or some other similarly inter- 
ested person. 


There are actually three buyers in most important 
farm sales—the farmer himself, the farm woman, 
and the farm young folks. They are all important 
factors in determining what is bought for farm use, 
and when the sale is made. 

The only magazine in the United States which reaches an exclu- 
sive audience of farm women and young folks is The Farmer's 
Wife. It furnishes an effective means of sales contact with 


these two deciding elements in farm sales, which no other 
publication can furnish. 


THE 
‘J 
FARMERS WIFE 
A WOMANS FARM JOURNAL 
ST.PAUL.MINN 


WEBB;PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


Eastern Representatiwes: [\ Western Representatives: 

Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Standard Farm Pa . Ine., 
381 Fourth Ave., ¢ 1341 Conway Building 
New York City ra Chicago, Illinois 


Member Audit Bureau of 


Ciroulations 
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News Advertising Vastly Better 
Than Cut-Price Advertising 


Some Observations on How to Get People into a Store 


Frorat ComPaNy 
riaee Kansas City, Mo. 


i Painters’ Inx: 
sone & we were doing some adver- 
tising in way of distributing roses with 
our compliments. We made out tickets 
inviting the people at a certain club to 
call for their flowers. We found less 
than fif r cent called. We just 
wondered, if the best advertising would 
have been for us to take the flowers to 
the club, and distribute them or whether 
to send them to their residence, as we 
generally do when we make these dis- 
tributions. : 

Those who came in found where we 
were, even though not many came. 
Would their views on our store be 
worth more than if we delivered the 
flowers to their residence? I would like 
to a few suggestions which way 
would be most effective. 

Atrpua Fiorat Company. 
By A. E. Evpgrrievo. 


HERE is, of course, no set 
answer that could be made 
to Mr, Elberfield’s question. If 
he wished to advertise by giving 
some roses to every member of 
the Club, the best plan would have 
been to have delivered the flow- 
ers to each person. In that way 
he would have been sure that 
every member was advertised to 
in the manner intended. As it 
was, the stunt was lost on over 
half the members. 
Generally speaking, however, in 
a free distribution of merchandise 
of this kind for advertising pur- 
poses, it is the best policy to make 
each recipient come to the store 
for her share. Nearly always the 
object of such advertising is to get 
people into the store. If they do 
not think enough of the proffered 
article to come after it, there is no 
end to be gained in forcing it on 
them. In itself, giving away goods 
is not good merchandising. Un- 
less it leads to something else, it 
is @ waste of money. What it 
is supposed to lead to is getting 
people into the store. They thus 
get acquainted with the establish- 
ment, may buy something while 
they are there and lay the foun- 
dation for future visits. 


Getting people into the store 
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is the object of most retail ad- 
vertising. That is what price- 
cutters have in mind. They are 
hot foolish enough to believe that 
they can make any money by cut- 
ting prices. They feel, however, 
that the reduced price, especially 
if it be on some well-known brand, 
will lure many people into the es- 
tablishment to purchase and that 
when there they will buy other 
things on which the store does 
make money. 


“LEADERS” ALONE WON’T 
BRING PROFITS 


SELLING 


All are agreed that unless a 
concern is in the mail-order busi- 
ness, it is good policy to get all 
the persons possible into the store. 
We are not all agreed, however, 
on the methods to be used in get- 
ting people to come. Certainly, 
price-cutting is not the best way 
to get them to visit the store. It 
is not economically sound. There 
are other ways that the progres- 
sive merchant can employ to get 
people in his place of business, 
which are more effective, at least 
in the long run. One of the best 
methods is to get customers into 
the habit of visiting the store 
whenever they want anything that 
it sells. That observation sounds 
bromidic, but in it is summed up 
the whole philosophy of good mer- 
chandising. Getting people into 
the habit of buying at a certain 
place, of course, presupposes that 
the store offers standard mer- 
chandise at fair prices and that 
its service is adequate. 

But that isn’t all: It is also 
necessary to keep the name of the 
store in the minds of its customers 
and its prospects. This requires 
advertising, but cut-price adver- 
tising isn’t necessarily the most 
effective. It is true that judged 
in the terms of immediate returns, 
price-cutting is the best pulling 
bait. There is nothing like a.sen- 
sationally low price to get a lot 
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of people into the store. But such 
merchandising isn’t constructive. 

Authorities now agree that the 
safest way to build prestige for 
a retail establishment is to ad- 
vertise store news. Tell about 
the new goods coming in. Warn 
of the need for seasonable mer- 
chandise. Outline style tendencies. 
connect the store with nationally- 
known goods. In a word, inter- 
pret current merchandise so that 
people will appreciate the values 
and the service that the store is 
offering. For example, a florist 
could advertise heavily before Val- 
entine’s day, Easter, Mother’s 
Day, Decoration Day and before 
other occasions that demand flow- 
ers. He could tell the kind of 
flowers that are most suitable for 
the approaching event. He could 
suggest his prices. 

In off seasons, the florist could 
advertise his wedding service. Oc- 
casionally an advertisement telling 
how flowers cheer up the sick- 
room, would be appropriate. At 
times he could advertise the sig- 
nificance of certain flowers, how 
they are grown and other inter- 
esting facts relating to their his- 
tory. Should the florist once in 
a while have in his possession a 
rare bloom, it would furnish him 
an excellent excuse to invite the 
public in to see it. In fact, novel 
exhibitions of any kind give the 
retailer something that he can 
usually advertise so as to get peo- 
ple in to see them. 

Experience shows that advertis- 
ing is the easiest way to get peo- 
ple into the store. News adver- 
tising is the best for the purpose. 
There is plenty of news in every 
business, even, as we have pointed 
out, in such a narrowly special 
business as that of the florist.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Briggs With Strong, Hewat 
& Co. 


Strong, Hewat & Company, Inc., of 
New York, have appointed George D. 
Briggs director of publicity. Mr. Briggs 
was with the Rogers Peet Company for 
a number of years. Later he became 
associated with Daily News Record as 
advertising manager, afterwards becom- 
ing service and sales specialist for that 
company, where his work attracted the 
attention of Strong, Hewat & Company. 
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Hurley Resigns from Shipping 
Board 


Taking effect August 1, Edward ¥ 
Hurley, chairman | the United States 
Shipping Board, has tendered his res. 
ignation to the President, and after a 
rest of two months will enter the busi- 
ness world again in the role of “busi- 
ness doctor.” He intends to establish 
offices in the principal cities of the 
country for the purpose of giving ad- 
vice to small manufacturers in 
conduct of their business and for the 
solution of business problems. 

Mr. Hurley will be joined in his yea. 
ture by two or three well-known many- 
facturing and industrial experts. The 
proposition, the chairman pointed out, is 
not a money-making scheme, and small 
fees, sufficient only to meet the expenses 
of the small organization to be main- 
tained, will be charged. 

John Barton Payne, of Chicago, has 
been named by the President to suc. 
ceed Mr. Hurley as a member of the 
Board. While this does not necessarily 
mean that Mr. Payne will be chairman 
of the Board, it is expected, neverthe 
less, that he will be chosen to fill the 
vacancy as head of the organization. 


Joins General Electric Co. 


Brewster S. Beach, formerly assistant 
night city editor of the Sun (New 
York), has recently joined the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in the capacity of general publicity rep- 
resentative, being connected with the 
advertising department of that company. 

While on the Sun, Mr. Beach served 
as reporter and assistant dramatic editor 
before going to the city desk. 
the war he was commissioned in the 
Naval Reserve Force and stationed in 
the office of the Cable Censor, New 
York City. 








Buy Binghamton “Republican” 


George F. Johnson and Congressman 
William H. Hill have bought the Bing- 
hamton Republican, the only morning 
aper in that city. The sale came as 
aes. Johnson .and Hill were about 
to start plans for establishing a new 
morning paper. 





New Rochester Agency 


Augustus B. Hone and William Me. 
Leod have entered into a partnership 
and expect to start an advertising cy 
the latter part of this month in och- 
ester. Mr. Hone was with Burke, Fite- 
Simmons, Hone Company, and Mr. 
McLeod was secretary of the Retail 
Merchants’ Council of the_ Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce. For eleven 
years Mr. MeLeod has been doing ad- 
vertising work in this country and Can- 
ada. He wrote and handled the Cana- 
dian advertising campaign of the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Company, and sev 
eral other large accounts. At one time 


he also acted as a member of the exect- 
tive committee of tte : a Advertising 
ork. 


Company, of New 
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Have Women a Sense of Humor? 





Well, raw ther! 


Just proceed on the 
assumption that you 
are putting a wee joke 
over on “the wife,” and 
see how quick a come- 
back you get! 


Or listen attentively in 
a theater some night 
and see if the first tit- 
ters of amusement at a 
comedian’s joke don’t 
come from the femi- 
nine element of the au- 
dience! 


Oh, yes, women have a 
sense of humor, and it’s 
an unimaginative man 
who hasn’t found it out. 


Yet, strange to say, 
there are business men 
who insist that a hu- 
morous_ publication 
does not appeal to 
women. 


It’s strange reasoning, for facts 
show that humorous publica- 
tions exercise a strong appeal 
to women. 


JUDGE has proved its right to 
the title, “The Happy Medium,” 
wherever its 225,000 copies go, 
and JUDGE has no more en- 
thusiastic readers than _ the 
women of its great audience. 


“The Happy Medium” 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


D. E. NORTHAM, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Marquette Building, Chicago 
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FREY 


Advertisers and advertising agents 


have found that the Frey organization 


contributes something creative 


every campaign where it is called 


upon for co-operation. Years 


intimate and successful contaét with 
every kind of advertising problem is 
a fund of experience worth drawing 
on. The Frey organization has the 
ideas, as well as the technique, for 
the efficient illustration of advertising. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertisin 1g Mlustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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The Show Exhibit—How to Make 
It Pay 


And a Few Reasons Why Most of Them Don’t 


By an Agency Copy Writer 


ANUFACTURERS and the 

men composing their adver- 
tising and sales departments do 
not seem to be overly enthusiastic 
about the value of exhibits at fairs, 
shows and expositions. They seem 
to regard such affairs more or less 
as hold ups or at least as not very 
necessary evils. 

Perhaps they are not very nec- 
essary; perhaps in some cases they 
are holdups. Whether or not they 
are has comparatively little to do 
with this article. I am merely go- 
ing to record some thoughts that 
have been borne in upon me as I 
have attended the various shows 
and exhibitions that have been 
held in Madison Square Garden 
and elsewhere in New York dur- 
ing the last couple of years. Armed 
with plenty of complimentary tick- 
ets, I have had ample opportunity 
to “do” most of these shows thor- 
oughly during their run. 

I do not consider myself in any 
sense an authority on displays and 
exhibits, and when I say I believe 
I have discovered why exhibiting 
at shows is frequently unprofitable, 
I am expressing only my own per- 
sonal opinion; but I shall leave it 
to you to judge whether or not 
that opinion is sound. 

These, then, are the facts that 
have begun to force themselves 
upon me regarding these shows: 

First—That generally there is 
some one exhibit that stands out 
very clearly in the visitor’s mind 
as he walks out, and one or two 
others that seem to have made 
fairly strong impressions. 

Second—That these two or three 
exhibits seem to owe their effect- 
iveness (as expressed in terms of 
mental impression and remem- 
brance) to one of two things: 

1, Great novelty—news value, 
we might call it. 


2. The graphic presentation of 
37 





some one single fact or point 
about the product or service ex- 
hibited. 

It is, of course, comparatively 
simple to achieve effectiveness with 
an article or service that is in it- 
self News. It is also quite easy 
to spoil the effectiveness of that 
same exhibit, and it has been my 
observation that such exhibits are 
frequently spoiled. 

But the real difficulty is to make 
an effective and profitable exhibit 
for a product or business that is 
common, that has no particular 
novelty or “news” connected with 
it. It is not always possible to ar- 
range a really startling exhibit for 
such a product or business, but I 
believe a definitely interesting and 
rememberable exhibit can be built 
for any business or product. 

How? 


ONE THING AT A TIME IS MORE 
EASILY REMEMBERED 


Well, as I have studied these 
various shows at the “Garden,” 
and also other shows of various 
kinds, I have become impressed 
with one big, outstanding fact: 
That the really effective exhibits. 
the ones I have remembered the 
next day and the next week, and 
which I found other people were 
noticing and remembering and 
talking about, have been built on 
the same principle that the most 
successful advertisements are buil: 
on. They stick to one point or faci 
or feature and ‘drive it home. 

The human mind works just 
the same at a show or exposition as 
it does on a trip through the ad- 
vertising section of a magazine. 
It accumulates dozens of vague 
impressions and unrelated pictures, 
but only the ideas that are worked 
out simply and graphically and 
stand by themselves are retained 
as vivid pictures. 
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We have long realized that in 
preparing our printed advertising, 
but what happens when we are 
confronted with the problem of 
working up a show exhibit? Well, 
here is a fair sample: 

Office of advertising manager 
of the Good Luck Gas Stove Com- 
pany. Assistant advertising man- 
ager turns to his chief: “How 
about the Boston Food Fair in 
October? Do we exhibit as usual ?” 

Advertising manager: Yes; 
H. E. B. says we'll show. Person- 
ally I think it’s money almost 
thrown away. Glad you spoke of it. 
though. We ought to be getting 
ready. Better have Miller look 
over the nickel-trimmed show 
models and see that they’re all 
right. Speak to Grant about hav- 
ing the factory hustle through one 
of the new D-Series combinations 
—that’ll be a good show number 
—and see if the new Kompact 
Kitchenette model is going to be 
ready in time. Then get out the 


show signs—and you'd better get 
that new bird’s-eye view of the 
plant enlarged and framed and 


put it across the back of the booth. 
And throw in a set of those new 
lithographed car cards and—” 

“How about having a set of our 
new full-page ads framed and 
hung around in the bare spaces on 
the walls?” 

“All right; good idea. And pack 
up a good supply of catalogues 
and about a million of those ‘Good 
Luck Baking’ booklets. We'll give 
those to the kids instead of cata- 
logues. this year. I think you'd 
better plan to be there as much 
as you can during the Show, and 
plan to take Robbins and Walters. 
They know enough about the line 
to answer questions—if there are 
any. Generally there isn’t much 
excitement, though.” 


MANY WILL RECOGNIZE THIS TYPE 
OF EXHIBIT 


You can easily picture the Good 
Luek Gas Stove Company’s exhibit 
at the Food Fair. A row of spick- 
and-pan gas ranges with much 
nickel plate; a large sign over- 
head bearing the company’s name 
and address and the trade-mark 
lettering, “Good Luck” (in red) 
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at the front of the booth: a 
framed picture of the’ factory 
against the back wall, hung well 
up, with a dozen framed car cards 
underneath it and a ‘greatly en. 
larged reproduction of a testimo- 
nial letter from the woman who 
bakes the property bread for 
“Loaves of Love” playing on 
Broadway and now in its 110th 
performance. On the side wallsa 
miscellaneous collection of the 
company’s recent magazine adver. 
tisements, topped in each case by 
a large hand-lettered edition of 
the Good Luck slogan, “You, 
money back if it doesn’t bake to 
suit you!” 

On an oak table is a huge pile 
of the “Good Luck Baking” book- 
lets, which either Robbins or Wal- 
ters piles up neatly every little 
while, there being nothing much 
else to do, except to keep the kids 
from turning on the gas on the 
only stove in the exhibit that is 
connected up. A few more piles 
of the booklets on the tops of the 
various stoves and some leaflets 
bearing a fac-simile reproduction 
of the letter from the “Loaves of 
Love” lady, and you have the com- 
plete picture, excepting for the 
large catalogues which have been 
by agreement placed in the oven 
of the all-nickel model out of 
sight of the kids. And, of course, 
of evenings from 7:30 on Miss 
Masterson, from the Céoking 
School, gives a demonstration of 
Good Luck Bread baking. 

And past this exhibit walks the 
endless procession of mildly cu 
rious men, women and children, 
unconsciously, but nevertheless 
definitely, looking for some peg 
of interest on which to hang their 
attention. 

In the afternoon that motherly 
looking woman with the two little 
girls stops a minute and says: 
“Oh, look at the nickel-plated gas 
stove. Ain’t it pretty?” And the 
kids say, “Oh! yeh!” And they 
pass on. But they have spoken 
for the whole “afternoon crowd. 

In the evening when Miss Mas- 
terson is baking there is quite 4 
group around her as she bakes m 
the 218-A Model, but there are 
such long waits between demon- 
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strations that the interest lags and 
people glance up, see the inevit- 
able picture of the factory, the 
framed ads, the proofs of the 
car-cards, the everything in gen- 
eral and nothing in particular— 
and pass on. And they do not 
talk about the Good Luck dis- 
play on the way home on the car, 
or at the breakfast-table next 
morning. It is nothing in their 
busy lives. 

And that is what, in my humble 
opinion, is the matter with the 
majority of show exhibits. They 
are not effective because they say 
everything in general and nothing 
in particular. 

Years ago we fellows who write 
advertising found out that to 
make really successful advertise- 
ments we had to have some domi- 
nating selling appeal—some idea 
that we could make definite and 
graphic. And we found that it 
pulled in proportion to its defi- 
niteness and graphicness. And as 


I have attended fairs and shows 
of various kinds, I have discov- 
ered—it came to me quite uncon- 
sciously—that the exhibits that I 


found the crowds around and that 
I heard people talking of on all 
sides—were constructed on this 
same principle. They were built 
around one central idea, and noth- 
ing extraneous was allowed to en- 
ter to confuse the eye and mind. 
They had a definite message to 
get across, and they got it across 
and stopped. 

They did not try to sell the 
factory and nickel-plate and car- 
cards and framed advertisements. 
They sold a clean-cut idea. 

And as a humble writer of ad- 
vertisements I believe the Good 
Luck Gas Stove Company could 
do the same. How? 


A SINGLE-TRACK EXHIBIT 


Well, for instance, suppose the 
big selling point that has sold so 
many Good Luck Gas Stoves is: 
good luck in baking. Why not 
build the whole exhibit around 
those four words, with not an- 
other thing to distract the atten- 
tion, not even an all-nickel model? 

Why not make that exhibit say 
good luck in baking so definitely 
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and so- graphically that people 
would take it seriously—would 
have to take it seriously? It 
could be done. Such things are 
being done successfully in adver- 
tising every day. 

Magazine advertisers have long 
since learned to leave out the pic- 
ture of the factory, unless the 
factory is the one big selling point 
of the campaign. And they have 
learned not to clutter up their ad- 
vertisements with all sorts of ran- 
dom thoughts about the business. 
They stick to the big selling point 
and make it as interesting and 
as graphic as possible. 

As for the possibility of mak- 
ing ordinary, every-day, uninter- 
esting and uninspiring things 
graphic in an exhibit, ever since 
I saw a certain very simple ex- 
hibit demonstrating that a million 
people a year die of consumption 
draw gaping crowds to a window 
display of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York, I have 
assured myself that anything can 
be made graphic. I had frequent- 
ly seen statistics of the yearly 
death toll from consumption, and 
various charts illustrating these 
alarming statistics, but I never 
sensed what consumption actually 
meant to the world until I had 
edged my way up through the 
crowd and stood looking at this 
display, a simple little sign, with 
a single electric-light bulb mount- 
ed at the top, reading: 

EVERY TIME 

THIS LIGHT 

GOES OUT 
SOMEONE IN THE 
CIVILIZED WORLD 
DIES FROM 
CONSUMPTION 
2 EVERY MINUTE 
120 EVERY HOUR 
2,880 EVERY DAY 
1,000,000 zvERY YEAR 

There we stood, a crowd of us, 
watching that light blink every 
half minute. It was the only 
thing in the window, and it cer- 
tainly got its message across, It 
was nine or ten years ago that I 
saw that sign, but I have never 
forgotten it, and probably I never 
shall. 

I hold that if an abstract sta- 
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tistic can be demonstrated so 
forcefully, a manufacturer’s sell- 
ing message surely can be put 
across in a way that will stick. 

But, just as advertisers had to 
learn that a jumble of rambling 
thoughts about their product or 
business didn’t make effective ad- 
vertisements, just so they will have 
to get an entirely new slant on 
their exhibit at shows and fairs 
before they will have any chance 
to pay. It isn’t merely a matter 
of rearranging the models or ma- 
terials; what is needed is a com- 
plete revolution of attitude to- 
ward exhibits. 

It is too easy to fall back on 
“show models,” cross-sections, en- 
larged photographs and exhibits of 
the product in the various stages 
of manufacture—none of which 
belong for a minute unless they 
have a very direct and necessary 
bearing on the “big idea” that 
you are trying to get across, 
whether it is “Double the Wear 
Where the Wear Comes” or “The 
Varnish That Won’t Turn White” 
or “Just Add Hot Water and 
Serve” or “Good Luck in Baking.” 

And as for “literature,” I'd vote, 
in most cases, not to have any in 
sight at all. I’d try to make my 
exhibit so definitely interesting 
and graphic that people would 
carry away a picture and the out- 
standing facts in their minds—not 
in their hands, to be dropped in 
the hall on the way out or taken 
home for the children to tear up. 

“Yes, but exhibits aren’t worth 
all that trouble,” said a manufac- 
turer to whom I was expressing 
these ideas recently. Whereupon 
I demonstrated to him that to 
build a graphic and intensely in- 
teresting display around his own 
chief selling point would take less 
time and trouble than to build 
the sort of an exhibit that he was 
sending out. 

That's the best part of it—ef- 
fective displays are nearly always 
simple to arrange. The hardest 
thing about it is to leave them 
simple, not add this-and that and 
the other picture or model or 
sign. And, having built a simple 
display for one show, it is very 
hard to keep it simple—to prevent 


it from accumulating Pictures and 
models and signs from time jp 
time as it is shown on different 
occasions. 

But if you really want to build 
an effective exhibit: Keep it sim. 
ple! Keep it simple! KEP IT 
SIMPLE! 


More About Crediting Sale 
men With Mail Orders 


Burrato, N.Y, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have been much interested in read 
ing Mr. A. H. Deute’s article in the 
June 26th number of Printers’ Inx om 
“Shall Salesmen Get Credit for Mail 
Orders?” It has appealed to me asa 
mighty good discussion pro and con of 
the subject, and I cannot help but put 
myself on record as being one of show 
who believe the salesman should be 
credited with all orders received from 
his territory, either directly or shrough 
the mail route. 

A salesman is more than an order 
taker. There is more to his work than 
the speaking of the fina! word that m 
duces the customer to sign the contract. 
There are a lot of preliminary steps 
and processes leading up to that find 
moment that the salesman has had t 
spend time and energy upon. And the 
salesman should be credited for his 
forts and his part in bringing the cum 
tomer into the proper frame of mindw 
that he does eventually reach that 
where he becomes a customer in dis 
tinction from a prospect. What if that 
stage is not reached when the sale 
man is in the office of che prospect? 
What if it comes a week after the sales 
man returns to his home office, and the 
order is therefore sent in by mail? Is 
that any good excuse for counting the 
salesman’s work as nothing? Any 
salesman assigned to a certain territory 
does a lot of cultivation work—prepar 
ing the soil for the harvest. It is not 
of importance whether orders come 
from Illinois in the hands of the Illinois 
salesman when he comes home from his 
territory, or whether they follow shortly 
by mail. That the orders come is the 
main point. That they do not come by 
chance is pretty well established. 
they come because the Illinois salesman 
did his work well should be no less a 
established fact. , 

All this is, of course, a personal opin 
ion, but I believe the dictates of com 
mon sense and good judgment will com 
firm this. opinion. 

E. J. Frevery, 


“Not a Salesman.” 


Oldfield Tires Being Adver- 


tised Nationally 
The Oldfield Tire Company, of Cleve 
land, ie new wing copy on a regular 
monthly schedule in nationa a eel, 
of large circulation. Barney Oldfield, 
the well-known automobile racer, #4 
member of this firm. Copy is 
laced by the Power, Alexan 
oaiies Company of Detroit. 
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LOCAL MERCHANTS 
PREFER “THE SUN” 


@ It is generally recognized that the space 
buyers of the big department stores are among 
the shrewdest judges of newspaper advertising 
value. 


@ Being on the spot in close touch with the 
sentiment of the town, they are in the best 
position to judge the merits of a newspaper as 
an advertising medium. 


q Their abi ity to trace direct returns enables 
them to know absolutely the pulling power of a 
paper’s circulation. 


q In Baltimore the Sunpapers are the first 
choice of the merchants as shown by the fact 
that the three issues of The 


Baltimore Sun 


ONS i 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


in June carried 15,000 more lines of Dry Goods 
advertising than the five issues of the other 
Baltimore newspapers combined. 


The Three Sunpapers 482,022 
Five other Baltimore Papers . . 466,970 


The three Sunpapers in June 


Gained 87,600 Lines 
of Dry Goods Advtg. 


while the total gains of all other Baltimore news- 
papers combined was only 51,600 lines. 


Every month the Baltimore Sun 

publishes more advertising than 

all other Baltimore newspapers 
combined. 
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E hear a great deal these 

days about “institutional” 
advertising. We see a great 
deal of it in those fat publica- 
tions. 


Indiscriminate praise and 
criticism have filled the air. 


‘ For ourselves, we must con- 
fess that we are preparing “in 
stitutional” advertising for sev- 
eral of our clients. We are 
neither all hot nor all cold on 
the subject. But this much we 
know: 


(1) “Institutional” advertising 
when rightly done yields 
richer by-products in the way 
of house-pride and trade- 
pride than the other types of 
advertising. 


(2) “Institutional” advertising 
in many cases will do the 
actual selling better than ve- 
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M4 BRASS TRUMPETS 


hement argument and a bar- 
rage of details. 




















To be negative, we are equal- 
ly sure that: 


(1) “Institutional” advertising 
is being done by some houses 
that do not measure up to it— 
and the disguise is painfully 
transparent. 


(2) “Institutional” copy too 
often reads like spellbinding 
instead of big business. 


Tin horns can toot but it 
takes a brass trumpet to rouse 
men to battle. 


We are filling our cheeks 
against some real brass trum- 
pets. We enjoy the experience. 
Results are showing. 


We would like to help some 

more advertisers who know that 

7 they deserve to be put before 
the public in a bigger light. 


NG 


‘Company Yom 


95 MADISON AVE. 
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Every printing paper must measure up 
to certain well defined standards 
to meet the requirements 
demanded by the par- 
ticular job in hand 


Equator Offset 
‘‘Made as a Specialty’’ 


—is held to be the standard offset 
paper by offset printers and paper 
users. Rigid adherence to definite 
standards for strength, finish, siz- 
ing, color and packing has pro- 
duced a specialty offset paper as 
uniform as is humanly and mechan- 
ically possible. 

Equator Offset is the one sheet 
which gives the best printing re- 
sults and the greatest production, 
day after day the year ’round. 


Send for Samples and Prices 


SEAMAN PAPER COMPANY 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 So. LaSalle St. 200 Fifth Avenue 


“St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo 


St. Paul Philadelphia Cincinnati 
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ATIONAL advertising is tak- 

ing much of the mystery out 
of merchandise. Manufacturers 
and others interested in selling 
goods by mail or in creating a de- 
mand for sales to be made over 
the counter have found it a wise 
policy to “come clean” with the 
people and let them know a lot of 
whys and wherefores that before 
had been left to their imagination. 
The truthful explanatory adver- 
tising of which you see so much 
to-day is doing effective work in 
causing people to believe more in 
the printed merchandising mes- 


Advertisers who have closely 
studied this angle of the effective 
presentation of news about mer- 
chandise have learned through 
observation and experience that 
people are not much interested in 
what the advertiser thinks about 
his goods. They are much in- 
clined to discount self praise. 
They prefer to be shown rather 
than told. 

It wasn’t such a great while ago 
that retailers themselves were 
skeptical about printed advertising 
as some consumers are to-day. 
When jobbers and manufacturers 
started selling from catalogue 
they met a decidedly hostile recep- 
tion. Retailers did not believe in 
that sort of thing. They had been 
imposed upon so often that they 
quite naturally classed every cata- 
logue as crooked. This impression 
was removed when it became ap- 
parent that the merchandise was 
offered them on a “known facts” 
basis—a basis upon which the 
seller was at all times ready to 
make good. Retailers are not as 
skeptical to-day. They have been 
shown. 

_ And now the advertiser is try- 
ing to get the consumer’s confi- 
dence to a point where he will be 
shown also. 

Analyze various national cam- 


The Sampling Idea Applied to 


Accessories 


Makers of Warner-Lenz Offer to Loan a Pair for a Week 
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paigns that now are being con- 
ducted to create either distribu- 
tion or consumer acceptance and 
you see two interesting outstand- 
ing principles of publicity. One is 
the apparent recognition by adver- 
tisers of the principle that the 
average person is honest when the 
matter is put strictly up to him. 
The other is that when a dealer 
puts himself and his product en- 
tirely at the customer’s mercy, as 
far as guarantee goes, he can ex- 
pect as a general thing not to be 
imposed upon and even to be 
given the benefit of a doubt that 
otherwise would not be accorded 
him. 

Take for example, the way the 
Warner-Patterson Co., of Chi- 
cago, is advertising its Warner- 
Lenz. 


GOOD SALES, BUT MORE WANTED 


This company believes its lenses 
are the best in the world to use 
on automobile headlights. It spent 
quite a goodly number of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to 
convey this impression to automo- 
bile manufacturers and owners. 
In this manner a good distribution 
was gained. Manufacturers of 
such cars as the Packard, Stutz, 
Marmon and others adopted 
Warner-Lenz as standard parts of 
their equipment. This was good 
business on the part of the auto- 
mobile people because a demand 
had been created for Warner- 
Lenz. The consumer in other 
words had accepted the article in 
advance and thus was created a 
selling point for the makers offer- 
ing it on their cars. 

Proceeding along this line the 
company to-day says its lenses 
are being used on, more than a 
million cars. 

“It practically stands alone,” 
says one of the officials. “But 
there are millions of others who 
should use what we regard as the 
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ideal method of creating light for 
an automobile that shall be legal 
and also have due regard for the 
rights of others. We could keep on 
advertising the good points of the 
Warner-Lenz. We could keep 
hammering away at the benefits of 
having the right kind of lights. 
We could point to the long list 
of automobile manufacturers 
using them as ample evidence of 
the truth of our assertion that 
these lenses supplant glare light 
with flood light—that lights the 
roads and roadsides, the curbs and 
ditches, the curves and turns and 
at the same time makes one’s full 
light legal under every law with- 
out the use of dimmers. Increas- 
ing numbers of people naturally 
would take our word for the ex- 
cellence of our product. 

“But we think we know a better 
and quicker way. Why not keep 
on telling about the excellence of 
Warner-Lenz and at the same 
time make it possible for motor- 
ists all over the country to try 
them without any expense, risk or 
inconvenience to them?” 

This idea was worked out in a 
plan to loan almost any motorist a 
pair for a week. If he decided at 
the end of that time they were 
good enough to keep then he 
could pay for them. Otherwise 
they could be returned. 

Page copy now running in vari- 
ous national mediums is headed: 
“They Will Loan You a Pair of 
Warner-Lenz for a Week.” 

By “they” is meant garage men, 
dealers in automobile accessories, 
hardware stores and others who 
handle Warner-Lenz. The adver- 
tisement discourses briefly on the 
advantages of Warner-Lenz and 
then invites the motorist to try 
them out for himself. 

“Do this now,” the advertise- 
ment urges. “It is time to quit 
glare lights if only for courtesy’s 
sake. It is time to know the ideal 
light which a million have adopt- 
ed. It is time to end the tenseness 
of night driving.” 

DEALER ASSUMES NO RISK 


In the advertising is a coupon 
addressed to “Any Dealer.” If 
the owner of the car will fill out 
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this coupon and take it to 
dealer selling the lenses at 

he can have a pair placed on his 
car free of all charge or risk for 
a week’s trial. The company goes 
more than half way with the te 
tailer in assuming the risk of pos. 
sible loss. The retailer puts on 
the lenses without charge. If the 
car owner does not want them the 
retailer must remove them algo 
without charge. They are his 
lenses. They. go back into his 
stock. The chance of damage is 
negligible and the cost of putting 
on and removing the lenses is so 
small as to add little or nothing 
to the selling expense. 

On the other hand if the motor- 
ist keeps the lenses without pay- 
ing for them the retailer sends the 
signed coupon in to the Warner- 
Patterson Co., and the company 
pays him what the lenses cost. 

Surprising'y few of the coupons 
are returned. This bears out the 
idea that the .verage person is 
honest if you trust him fully, 

The campaign is working out 
resultfully. It is hard to trace the 
results directly because of the 
large number of dealers who do 
not bother about the coupon but 
loan the lenses on their own re- 
sponsibility. But anyway, some- 
thing is increasing distribution. It 
is impossible in a proposition of 
this kind to trace advertising re- 
sults directly. The advertiser 
has to take a chance. He has to 
cast his bread upon the waters im 
the belief that it is coming back 
some day. When it comes 
he knows he has it but he cannot 
tell just when or where he cast 
it upon the waters. ; 

When a man insists on being 
shown definite traceable results in 
advertising he many times 1s ask 
ing the impossible. And the ad- 
vertising man who presumes to 
guarantee definite results is often 
promising the impossible. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood Add 
to Staff 


Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, of 


Boston, have added gd Be 


i duction. 
director of pro — wines sath Sherrill 


formerly with 
Press, also of Boston. 
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Remember the Clerk’s Troubles Be- 
fore Turning on the “Uplift” 


It is Important to Get Her Point of View 


By Charles Kaye 


HEN you sharpen your 
Warts of wit to bé launched 
against the frail figure of the re- 
tail. clerkess, remember she has 
problems all her own. When 
Maisie McFoozle, who serves be- 
hind the counter of your best 
dealer everywhere, fails to re- 
spond to the intellectual stimulus 
of your story of the silk-worm, 
bear in mind that somebody is 
always taking the joy out of 
Maisie’s sweet young life. 

There is the woman who gets 
a grouch and goes shopping to 
relieve it. The goods-sent-on- 
approval apache, the exclusive 
model pirate, the fiend with the 
sandpaper fingers. There is the 
butcher’s wife who comes in out 
of the rain; the baker’s wife with 
a date at 12:30 and fifteen min- 
utes to wile away; the wife of the 
candlestick-maker, who confides in 
Maisie that her husband beats 
her. 

In case you are not personally 
acquainted, let me do the honors. 

Mere man may weary from 
a shopping jaunt, but to many 
women it acts as a tonic to tired 
nerves, Fretful from the cares 
of domesticity, she dons her rakish 
bonnet—and Maisie heaves a sigh 
when she sees her coming. 
Through every department of the 
store the irritable shopper leaves 
a thin red trail of reprimands and 
red noses—the latter from the 
tears that well up into Maisie’s 
starry orbs. She reports one girl 
for staring, another for contra- 
dicting, another for “being obsti- 
nate.” -And from this orgy of 
petty fault-finding, she extracts 
her restful anodyne. 

The exclusive model copiers dis- 
Play greater finesse, and require 
even greater tact in handling. 

ey usually travel in pairs. 
There will be the fictitious shop- 
per, and her dear maiden aunt— 


auntie who is. taken along to do 
the dirty work. 

“Just a simple little tea gown,” 
she gushes to the salesperson who, 
scenting a sale, trots out her most 
exclusive stuff. Then, while the 
frock is being held up for inspec- 
tion, “auntie” makes a mental 
note of the lines, colors and ma- 
terial, and ten minutes later over 
the wobbly table of some cheap, 
nearby restaurant, the exclusive 


. importation wili be swiped. These 


model copiers are often dress- 
makers catering to the fringes of 
society. Other times, they are 
climbers with a slender income. 
Gowns, hats and anything with a 
pronounced fashion appeal is 
their meat. It is not uncommon 
for certain dressmakers to boast 
to their clients that their designs 
are copied from the newest im- 
portations. Most buyers make it 
their business to know the exclu- 
sive model pirate and a constant 
warfare is going on. If Maisie 
figures in the act and lets a new 
gown get scooped, she knows 
what’s going to happen on pay-day! 


THE BARGAIN HUNTER APPEARS 
ON THE SCENE 


But the bane of Maisie’s exist- 
ence is the bargain hunter who 
displays all the strategy of a femi- 
nine Foch. She conspires to get 
on friendly terms with Maisie— 
but never buys until thread-silk 
stockings are advertised at 95 
cents a pair. Then she calls Mai- 
sie on the telephone. “Dearie,” 
she murmurs, “I can’t get down 
early enough. Won’t you pick 
out a dozen pairs and put them 
away for me?” 

Maisie knows that when a spe- 
cial sale is held the advertising 
department slaps a big charge 
against the particular merchandise 
and that she gets but a slim sales 
credit. She knows, too, that if 
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the supply is limited she won't 
have enough left for her honest- 
to-gosh customers. If Maisie tells 
the bargain hunter she is all sold 
out—and then said bargain hunter 
learns of a friend who purchased 
later in the day, it will mean a 
vicious kick to the boss. And 
poor Maisie may lose her job. 

Another pest whom Maisie has 
it in for is the woman with an* 
engagement at twelve thirty. At 
eleven fifteen she ambles up to 
the corset counter where Maisie 
may happen to be stationed. She 
has an hour and a quarter to loaf. 
She flops herself into a_ seat, 
looks over every shape, style and 
size and bores Maisie to perfora- 
tion asking fool questions. Mean- 
while other customers, tired of 
waiting, have gone elsewhere. 
“Well, girlie,” she remarks just as 
the clock chimes the appointed 
hour, “the next time I get a cor- 
set I'll come to you. I’ve got to 
meet my husband now.” 

Why do so many women con- 
fide the inner secrets of their 
heart to. the poor defenseless 
store clerk? They tell when hus- 


bands stay’out late at night, show 


clippings from the newspapers 
where family names are men- 
tioned, dilate upon the dances they 
go to, and the fact that they 
don’t approve of the company 
their son is keeping. And not 
only do they repeat it once or 
twice, but syndicate such bits of 
gossip throughout the entire store. 

Every morning the manager of 
one department store checks over 
the society columns of the local 
newspapers—but not for personal 
edification. If some “suspicious” 
approval shopper’s name is listed 
with the guests at a dance, a check 
is made of her approval merchan- 
dise during the past few days. 
Very often the reporter will de- 
scribe Mrs. Longnecker’s gown as 
a “rose silk French model”—and 
bright and early next day it. will 
be returned to stock. In the Over- 
brook section in Philadelphia, a 
woman recently ordered on ap- 
proval several thousand dollars’ 
worth of Persian rugs and an- 
tiques. Her credit was good— 
but the management became curi- 
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ous when a week or s0 later a 
single object was purchased, the 
others being shipped back. 

some strange coincidence it de 
veloped that the immense stock 
of furnishings was ordered just 
before the daughter of the house 
had her coming-out party! 


APPEALING TO NOUVEAU RICHE 


Considerable exercise of tact is 
required in appealing to shoppers 
belonging to various social classes 
and castes. There are the socially 
elect, the climbers and those who 
“don’t give a darn as long as it's 
quality.” Treatment must be va 
ried to fit the occasion—and a 
slip is often fatal. 

Attached to the staff of a cer- 
tain emporium, for obvious rea 
sons unmentioned, is a force of 
broken-down sons of aristocrats, 
When an ambitious climber is 
seen approaching, the floor man- 
ager quickly signals to one of 
these individuals, who, in course 
of conversation tactfully remarks 
that he is a codsin of Mrs. Van- 
derblink—and __straightway pro- 
ceeds to load her up with every 
thing in sight. It is vitally im- 
portant, of course, that he exhibit 
familiarity with the social elect. 
“Mrs. Manhattan has one of these 
electric lamps at her cottage at 
Bar Harbor.” he hints. Or sum 
moning the floor manager, he asks. 
“Who was it who bought the 
other piece of tapestry we had?” 
—naming two or three well known 
families. 

Each of these poor relatives has 
his particular clientele. When a 
new assortment of merchandise 
arrives, he immediately looks it 
over and telephones to his flat- 
tered friends. “I know this pait 
of portieres would look simply 
gorgeous in your hall,” he imsint 
ates. “Mrs. Stoteswold just 
bought one—and right away 
thought of you.” 

So perhaps there are compen 
sations—although Maisie doesnt 
figure in on these big deals. For 
her, clerking is not what t & 
cracked up to be. And the mant- 
facturer scheming for her uplift 
should remember that life to Maisie 
is not all soda pop and skittles. 
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If You Lived In 
Kansas City 


OU would read The Kansas City Star 
every morning and every evening— 
just as everybody in Kansas City 

does. 

You would receive it at your home, twice 
a day, delivered by The Star’s own carrier 
—just as everybody in Kansas City does. 


You would find in The Star all the news 
of the world accurately told—just as 
everybody in Kansas City does. 


Though you might not always agree 
with The Star editorially, you would ad- 
mire it for its independence and its un- 
flinching effort to serve Kansas City—just 
as everybody in Kansas City does. 


You would rely upon The Star for the 
complete store news of the city, for the 
announcements of the motion picture 
houses, for department store bargains and 
for want ads—just as everybody in Kansas 
City does. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Morning Evening Sunday 


220,000 220,000 220,000 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
1418 Century Building 2 Rector Street 
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At Minimum 


When your advertisement fills a 
page it is tertain to be seen. There is 
no gamble theg.as to whose ad will 
“dominate the page.” 


Full pages arouse confid@ice, give 
the reader the impression that a com- 
pany is big, reliable, successful. 


That is why a publication having 
the medium size, 450 line page, can 
be used to such advantage by adver- 
tisers in the farm field. 


Line rates are usually based on cir- 
culation. Given the same amount of 
circulation of the same quality, the line 
rates of two publications will be about 
the same, whether their page contains 
450 or 700 lines. 


The line rate ts the same but the page 
rate for the 450 line page 1s much 
lower. 


Yet a page is a page anywhere. 


SPENCER. IND. 


‘atm Lite 
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It is dominant space that cannot es- 
cape the eye. And 450 lines afford 
ample room to display any advertise- 
ment effectively. 


Farm Life with 600,000 prosperous 
farm subscribers is one of the three 
leading farm papers with a 450 line 
page. 

THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


Special Representatives 


New York Chicago _ Detroit St. Louis —_ Atlanta 
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This Advertiser 


Builds Business 


by Boosting His Community 


The Scott-Omaha Tent and Awning Company Advertises Omaha to Its 
Citizens and Gets Its Business on the Rebound 


A BOOMERANG is all right if 
it hits the mark and returns 
to its owner in a perfectly friendly 
way. 

For example, there is such a 
thing as advertising your neigh- 
bor’s business and in so doing 
boosting your own. That is the 
sort of boomerang that the Scott- 
Omaha Tent & Awning Company, 
of Omaha, Neb., is wielding with 
unusual results. 

Not a line in its 18-inch 5-column 
copy about the virtues of Scott 
tents or Scott awnings. Paragraph 
upon paragraph extolling the mer- 
its of the Omaha department 
stores, the Omaha building-mate- 
rial firms, the Omaha butter- 
makers, the Omaha specialty shops 
and some six or eight other busi- 
ness groups who combine to make 
Omaha, in the words. of A. C. 
Scott, “a cracking good town.” 

Certainly so novel a campaign 
deserves a moment or two of at- 
tention. Perhaps other companies, 
at a loss as to how they can reach 
their prospective customers 
through advertising, may find a 
possible solution for their prob- 
lem in a personally conducted cam- 
paign to boost their own commu- 
nity. 

This was the specific problem: 
The market the Scott-Omaha Tent 
& Awning Company must reach in 
order to make its advertising prof- 
itable comprised contractors, ar- 
chitects and business men. The 
home-owner was a comparatively 
negligible factor. 

Believing that any newspaper 
campaign addressed to this special 
group and featuring merely the 
specialized products of the com- 
pany would not justify the invest- 
ment, Scott was persuaded to un- 
dertake a campaign that would 
reach these men _ indirectly—by 
boosting Omaha and by boosting 
their own special interests. 


“Don’t Listen to Lies About A 


Omaha” is a typical ad in the se- 
= pine twelve or more dis- 
play advertisements appearing j 
the Omaha World-Herald. “Onahe 
is a cracking good town—it's the 
best town in America to-day— 
her big stores are real stores, and 
the men who have made them are 
keen, big-action, honest, hard- 
working men.” 

This advertisement then goes on 
to enumerate the seven leading 
stores, to bring out the fact that 
over 4,000 Omaha people are em- 
ployed in these stores, to explain 
the extent to which Omaha shares 
in the profits, and to visualize the 
importance of these stores by pic- 
turing them transplanted to State 
Street, Chicago. “Think how great 
their reputation would be,” ex- 
horts the ad, “think how much 
they would be talked about the 
country over, and how they would 
stand out among the really great 
stores of the world. 

“WHY? Because they had 
changed their policies? NO—jut 
because of the same aggressive- 
ness, integrity and fair dealing 
that they are using right here in 
Omaha to-day. 

“So I say,” concludes the adver- 
tisement “(and I am paying for 
this space to let you know these 
things )—remember, Omaha's big 
stores are great stores, none bet- 
ter anywhere, and that it is our 
duty to always stand by them, to 
trade with them, and to boost for 
them.” 

The advertisement is signed by 
A. C. Scott, president, Scott- 
Omaha Tent & Awning Company. 
and the signature represents the 
only direct advertising for the 
company that appears in this or 
any of the other ads in the series. 
It is more or less typical of all 
these “community-boosters,” the 
series comprising a well-co-ordi- 
nated plan for selling Omaha to 
its citizens. 
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{ INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS |] = — 


\_most easily cultivated market in US. 





An Ideal Try-Out Market 


sola the center of a veritable 
Reaticaveb of transportation lines, has the 
largest interurban terminal in the world. It is 
the fourth largest corn market; third largest hog 
market; largest inland city and fourteenth re- 
tail city in the country. 


The Indianapolis Radius, though a manufac- 
turing district, is a truly American territory 
and therefore highly responsive to advertising. 
It is an ideal try-out market because it can be 
covered with minimum sales expense and one 
advertising cost. This rich territory has been 
dominated by one paper for 50 years— The 
Indianapolis News. 


" Recent Analyses of Trade Conditions and Buying 
Tendencies in Indianapolis Prepared for Your Use 


Cereals Dyes Smoked Meats 

Towels Chewing Gum Rubber Heels 

Auto Heaters Baking Powder Tea 

Pineapples Nut Butter Butter 

Soap Chips Kitchen Cabinets Powered Milk 

Syrups Molasses Fountain Pens 

Flour Talcum Powders Cocoa 

Flash Lights Washing Powder Men's Underwear 

Pork and Beans Laundry Soap Macaroni 

Coffee Toilet Soap Bed Springs 

Rubber Overshoes Face Cream Silk Underwear 

Cigars Condensed Milk Tooth Pastes 
Oleomargarine 


1 few of the 180 major monte surveys made byt 
[ were f th fs a 


ng 2 
he bro ugh ies ~% 


THE EDEANAPOLIS News 


Charter Member A. B. C. 





New York Office ee Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK 7 CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
Tribune Building Advertising Manager First National Bank Building 





Largest Evening Three-Cent Circulation in America 
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kt Oplex Signs are best for this : ienes because: 
‘They are ‘the signs with the raised glass letters. 

_ They are day signs as well as night signe—seleed 

_ white letters on a dark background: 


; ‘Trademarks or even packages can be a 
“reproduced in the Oplex characters. 


They have a distinctive atmosphere other signs 
Jack. 


_ .They have the greatest reading distance—each 
letter a clean-cut, unbroken outline. 


. They are economical in lamps and current. 


Won't you tell us something of your sign needs so 
- we can send you a sketch? 


The Flexlume Sign Co. FAPCERICAL ADVERTISING 
: y  °» Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Distributors _ 
_ The Electric Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co. Ltd. 

_- Los Angeles,Cal. Toronto, Ont. 

















How to Put the Masculine Note in 
Technical Copy — 





Pink-Tea Talk is Taboo in Conversing with the Shop Worker 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


A TAN prominent techni- 
cal advertiser whose factory 
adorns the stern and rock-bound 
coast of New England has a 
marked aversion for what he 
aptly terms “pink-tea copy.” To 
make a technical ad ladylike is, 
in his eyes, a crime duplicated in 
enormity only by administering 
Paris Green to one’s grandmother. 

In theory he is right. In prac- 
tice his policy of cutting out the 
frills and clothing his techni- 
cal ads in overalls is a step in the 
right direction. The signpost 
which stands at the crossroads 
between masculine and pink-tea 
copy is clearly defined for those 
who pause and read. 

Right here we will loosen the 
strings and let the cat out of the 
bag. The secret of - putting a 
strong masculine slant into tech- 
nical copy is in reality no mystery. 
It does not have to be read un- 
der the light of a full moon with 
the hind foot of a rabbit nestling 
in the vest pocket. It is not really 
a secret at all. Jt is merely talk- 
ing on paper in the language of 
the field. 

Take Bill Muldoon. Who? Ask 
any contractor who reads the ads 
of the Ball Engine Company who 
Bill Muldoon is. 

For the benefit of those not in 
a position to put this question, Bill 
Muldoon is the real honest-to- 
goodness trade character who 
helps sell Erie Revolving Shovels 
through the printed page and his 
line of talk is as sharp as the 
teeth of the shovel itself. A sam- 
ple of Bill Muldoon copy follows 
—“Jack Hawkins was a shift boss 
from Butte. When he blew into 
O’Neill’s steam-shovel camp on 
the Yellowstone, he brought all 
his mining-camp lingo along with 
him. 

“The gang were mostly hard- 


rock men and they ‘got’ him all e 


right, but Jack rubbed it in a bit. 
Andy, the steam-shovel engineer, 
was ‘laying’ for him. 

“One day Jack was prowling 
around along the river bank 40 
feet below grade, where the shovel 
was sidecasting from above. Jack, 
picking his way along the toe of 
the slope, got in Andy’s line of 
fire. 

“‘Nothing down!’ yells Jack, 
side-stepping a 2-man stone that 
came ripping down the slope. 
(Now ‘Nothing down’ is good 
mining-camp lingo for stopping 
the bombardment. Jack had 
yelled it up a chute many a time 
to a ‘Cousin Jack’ in the stope 
above, and then crawled safely 


up. 

“What does the big stiff say?’ 
asks Andy. 

“He says “Nothing Down,”’ 
says the Dump Boss. 

“Nothing down?’ growls Andy. 
‘He must think he’s back in Butte. 
I'll give him something down, all 
right.’ And he tears loose four 
big dipper loads, and throws them 
like a kid heaving pebbles at a 
bull-frog. 

“Jack and a big rock hit the 
river the same splash, Jack win- 
ning by a whisker. 

“Jack was out of his trade, and 
that was all that ailed him. It 
pays to stick to your trade. 

_ “The trade of the Erie Shovel 
is digging. It wasn’t built for 
well-drilling or scooping pulver- 
ized ore or handling soap or mo- 
lasses. It is just a Real Steam- 
shovel designed to stand up and 
deliver in the hardest digging— 


shale, clay, hardpan, . cemented 
gravel, boulders, blasted ledge 
rock, etc.” 

Copy in the raw! Certainly. 


Greek to the majority of the read- 
ers of this article, bristling with 
local color and the slang of the 
steam-shovel camp, as human as a 
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hand-clasp to the contractors and 
engineers who chuckle as they 
read each word and say, “Bill 
Muldoon is a regular sourdough; 
he knows what he’s writing 
about.” And that’s the test of 
value; the approval of the reader 
for whom the copy is written. 

But wait a moment. There’s a 
conscientious objector arising to 
ask whether all masculine copy in 
the technical field must be quite 
as untamed. Not at all, sir. 

As a matter of fact, the field of 
technical advertising 
holds no option on 
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reads. He is thinking shop, and 
copy that makes its appeal in 
shop language is most effective, 

It is just this condition which 
accounts for the large number of 
trade characters speaking from 
the advertising pages of technical 
papers. Did the average reader 
of this article ever stop to analyze 
why trade characters are so com- 
mon in the technical advertising 
field? Ponder no_ longer, for 
through the trade character, the 
Bill Muldoon and others of his 





masculine copy. Reg- 
ular “he” copy has its 
place in the general 
field, and not all tech- 
nical copy, by any 
means, must be writ- 
ten by Bill Muldoon 
to get its message 
across in man-to-man 
fashion. The chances 
are that Bill indulges 
in his “joy smoke” 








and crams his old 
“jimmy pipe” with 
P. A. because he was 
told to do so in a gen- 
eral magazine. 

Then what is mas- 
culine copy in the 
technical field? Where 
is the line drawn? 

Masculine technical 
copy is just this: 
Copy that talks shop 
in shop language. 

hen men _ talk 
business they meet 
on a common ground 
of mutual  under- 
standing, which prob- 





because Cling-Surtace treatment had cut power 


“This Belt Once Ran 
as Tight as a 
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ably accounts for the 
complaints of bored 
wives left out of the 
after-dinner conversa- 
tion when the cigars are lighted. 
Masculine copy, then, appeals be- 
cause it meshes with the business 
side of man’s nature. It is particu- 
larly valuable in the technical ad 
because the subscriber to a techni- 
cal publication reads his magazine 
to keep informed regarding the 
progress and improvements being 
made in his field. His mind is on 
business, and his problems as he 





TECHNICAL CONVERSATION THAT SOUNDS NATURAL AND 
APPEALS TO THE TECHNICAL BUYER 


class, the technical advertiser finds 
a mouthpiece to transmit his story 
in shop language. ies 
Let us meet Old Man Prejudice, 
as shown in the illustration with 
this article and get behind the rea- 
son for his regular appearance i 
the advertisements of the Cling- 
Surface Company; manufacturer 
of belt dressing to prevent slip- 


page. 
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First 


In six months of 1919 The New York 
Times published 8,797,937 agate lines 
(29,722 columns) of advertisements 
recording a gain of 2,143,649 agate 
lines (7,242 columns) over the cor- 
responding period of last year—a 
greater volume and a greater gain 


than any other New York news- 
paper. 

In June The New York Times pub- 
lished 1,733,450 agate lines of adver- 
tisements—the greatest volume 
printed in a single month in the his- 
tory of The New York Times, re- 
cording a greater gain than any other 
New York newspaper. 
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Appealing to power-plant engi- 
neers this company was faced 
with a definite prejudice which 
existed in the field against the 
use of belt dressing. In the words 
of its former advertising man- 
ager, “A life insurance agent, a 
book agent, and a belt-dressing 
salesman are equally popular.” 
How to overcome this prejudice 
and makes sales was a problem. 


“OLD MAN PREJUDICE” 


Enter masculine copy and a 
trade character called Old Man 
Prejudice. This affable gentle- 
man took the bull by the horns, 
talked shop in the first person, 
admitted in the early copy run that 
he was prejudiced and became 
convinced that Cling- Surface 
treatment was the thing as the 
campaign progressed. And. it is 
through the medium of this char- 
acter that its originators are able 
to drive home such masculine ex- 
pressions as “But she walks off 
with that load, Boys, without ever 
a murmur—which shows the tre- 
mendous advantage of increased 
pulley wrap which Cling-Surface 
makes possible.” 

Shop talk! 

Look up the birth certificate of 
practically any trade character in 
the technical field, and you will 
find written beside the entry the 
following: “Dedicated to a life of 
usefulness in getting across to 
readers, in masculine fashion, and 
in the language of the field, the 
arguments in favor of the product 
advertised.” 

It is true, especially where a 
manufacturer’s product is mar- 
keted through agents and dis- 
tributors, that the advertiser often 
fails clearly to understand the 
technical reader who is the ulti- 
mate consumer of his goods. 

Owing to the high quality circu- 
lation of the leading technical 
papers, the technical reader is not, 
as perhaps often conceived, the 
man at the work bench in overalls, 
the sand hog or the miner who 
uses a pick. Instead, the technical 
reader is more likely to be your 
next-door neighbor. In the ma- 
chine tool industry he is likely to 
be a superintendent, production 


manager, sales manager, general 
manager or owner. In the mining 
field he is a mine superintendent, 
mine foreman, mining engineer 
or higher executive. In the en- 
gineering field he is more than 
likely to be a consulting engineer 
mechanical engineer or contractor. 
In short, the average technical 
reader is very much like the cash- 
ier at your bank, the owner of 
your town’s biggest department 
store, the hardware merchant 
around the corner. The difference 
lies chiefly in the training, 

The reader of this article reads 
Printers’ INK because it brings 
to him the news of the fields of ad- 
vertising and sales. The technical 
reader reads a technical paper be- 
cause it brings to him the news 
of the progress and improvements 
made in the field represented by 
his line of business. In each case 
the reading is done for educa- 
tional and informative reasons, 
yet both read the general maga- 
zines for entertainment. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS LEND SELVES 
TO MASCULINE APPEAL 


Technical products are mascu- 
line in themselves; tools made by 
man to do man’s work in the blast- 
ing of tunnels, the unearthing of 
ore, the pouring of steel and the 
rearing of skyscrapers. At home, 
softened by the warmth of the 
library lamp and the playing of a 
thousand-dollar phonograph, the 
technical reader may be expected 
to drop shop and be influenced by 
a more imaginative copy appeal, 
luring his senses from out the 
pages of a fiction magazine with a 
plea to grace the floor of his ré- 
ception hall with an Oriental rug, 
or surprise his wife with a chest 
of silver. But once let him open 
his. technical paper and his mood 
changes. He is back on the job 
with the whir-r-r of machinery 
sounding in his ears, or he is fight- 
ing to find a way to open that cut 
in the rock on contract time. The 
smell of leather belting is in his 
nostrils, or the heat of the foun- 
dry chokes him. He is where he 
belongs, where his real life work 
lies, and he has no time nor m- 
clination for frills. 
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—meeting an emergency 


Recently an automobile tire 
manufacturer announced 
unexpectedly throughout the 
country in Sunday newspapers, 
a retail price reduction of 15%. 


The next day at least two other 
tire companies announced simi- 
lar reductions. In one case the 
decision was made at noon Sun- 
day. Copy was prepared, sent 
out by telegraph, and twenty 
hours later the announcement 
meeting the competitor’s price 
was being read in the morning 
newspapers from coast to coast. 


There is no medium other than 
the daily newspaper through 
which these manufacturers 
could have accomplished their 
purpose. 


Newspapers are at once the 
most influential, adaptable and 
flexible of all mediums. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 

Kansas City 

San Francisco 
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(No. 7—Save this Series) 


47 REASONS 
Why the 
UNIVERSAL 


Should Make Your 
Industrial Motion Pictures 


There are 11 more to add to the list as soon as their pictures 
are ready for release. My advertising invariably tells 
you of what I have done for others; tells you facts 
about the latest Universal developments of Industrial 
Motion’ Picture possibilities. Some of these things 
have been done for the following leaders of American 
Industry : 





Advance-Rumely Thresher Co. National Acme Mfg. Co. 
American Jersey Cattle Club (2) National Oven Co. 

American Multigraph Sales Co. (4) National Packaging Machine 
American Tobacco Co. National Cash a a 

Bay State Milling Co. North American Fruit Exchange (2) 


Bernhard Ulmann Co. (2) Pyrene Mfg. Co. 
H. Black Co. (Wooltex) (2) Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Colt Patent Firearms Co. Safety Car Devices 
: " C. F. Sauer Extracts 
Dayton Wright Airplanes Skinner Setin 
Durham Hosiery Co. Smith Bros. Cough Drops 
: Snead & Co. Iron Works 
Eagle Silk Co. : Soc. Electrical Development (6) 
Empire Milking Machine Sonore Phonograph Co. 


Federal Shipbuilding Co. State of Illinois — : 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (12) Strengthen America Campaign 


Fleischmann’s Yeast United Drug Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Boots U. S. Rubber Co. 
International Correspondence E. & Z. Van Raalte Veils 


Schools (2) 
International Silver Co.( Holmes & ee —_ ic Co. (2) 
Edwards) estern Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. (2) 
Korry-Krome White Automobile Co. 
Willard Storage Battery 


Lakewood Engineering Co. Winchester Repeating Arms 
Motorcycle & Allied Trades Ass’n Women’s Land Army of N. J. 


Not “we can”’ but we HAVE 
AE IE 
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(No. 7—Continued) 


UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIAL 


Motion Picture Service 
is Exclusive—Unequalled 


READ 
What My Clients Say Of It 


“Kind words are more than coronets,” because when they 


come from such men as those who testify below—they 
enable you to go back and get another contract. 


A. B. Cole—Westinghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co. 


“The Universal Film Manufacturing Company have the best distri- 
bution plan in existence. For a number of years we have been 
investigating the Motion Picture Industry, both from the stand- 
point of production as well as distribution, and we find that 
the Universal people are able to make a motion picture, produce 
it and efficiently distribute it. One of the particular phases of 
the Universal distribution plan is to reach any class of indi- 
viduals that you may put up to them, no matter how exclusive 
or how general.” 


G. Lynn Sumner—International Corr. Schools 


“Our picture, ‘Heads Win,’ produced and distributed by the Uni- 
versal Industrial Department, has been booked in more theatres 
in Greater New York than any six-reel motion picture ever 
produced. This fact in itself should be of the greatest interest 
to National Advertisers.” 


H. J. Bentley— Willard Storage Battery Co. 


“From our standpoint ‘Universal’ stands for ‘excellence.’” 


You Will Say— 

The same when you have seen my positive proof of what I have 
done and am doing every day. Making pictures is but a part 
of Universal Industrial Service. 





UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carl Laemmle, President 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 
Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N. J. 
Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - . - . - New York 
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' 
rinting 
E difference between the printed 
job that attracts and the one that 
fails to attract, is not always measur- 
able in definite terms. As catalog 
makes you want to buy—B’s booklet 


leaves you cold. The reason in either 
case may not be at once apparent. 








Charles Francis Press 


Service 
helps to make your printing persuasive. 





If you are not getting the right per- 
centage of inquiries or orders, put 
your proposition up to us. A fresh 
point of view is usually helpful, and 
sometimes a man is too close to his own 
business to get the right perspective. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


The Address is 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
The Telephone Number is Greeley 3210 
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EER TMNRNORARMNNTMAN tenant 


Beware the Unconscious Propa- 
ganda of the Jokesmith 


Don’t Poke Fun at South America in Your Light Fiction and Then Expect 
Them to Buy Our Goods 


By Samuel Phillips 


RADE competitors of the 

United States in Spanish 
America have received substantial 
assistance from some American 
authors who have caricatured and 
ridiculed Spanish-American people 
in their books and magazine ar- 
ticles. German commercial trav- 
elers used to amuse themselves by 
carrying copies of some of the 
works of Richard Harding Davis 
around with them: and translating 
parts of his books which made fun 
of some of the Spanish-American 
governments and people. 

Wherever American commercial 
agents endeavor to meet European 
competition on equal terms, they 
are frequently met by the fact of 
an inexplicable hostility apparent 
in the attitude of those to whom 
they wish to sell goods. It has 
often been thought that this hos- 
tility was based upon nothing else 
than misapprehension as to the 
political intentions of the United 
States. 

It has often been stated that 
Spanish Americans entertain 
groundless fears that the United 
States might eat up South Amer- 
ica, one country at a time. The 
acquisition of Porto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the intervention in 
Haiti, San Domingo and Nica- 
ragua, the secession of Panama, 
are commonly given as illustra- 
tions of this tendency. 

But this misconception of the 
attitude of the United States char- 
acterizes only the most ignorant 
people, who either sincerely be- 
lieve that the United States aims 
at extending their interests over 
the whole hemisphere, or have 
been taught to believe it by politi- 
cal and commercial rivals. It is 
probable, however, that the great 
majority of the better educated or 
more intelligent South Americans 
know that this is a false idea. The 


real cause of dislike springs from 
6 


resentment against the oft pub- 
lished implications as to the in- 
feriority of the South American 
people to those of the United 
States. The extent to which state- 
ments of this kind, and books and 
articles printed in the United 
States whose tone tends to con- 
firm such an impression, circulate 
in Spanish America is very much 
greater than Americans would 
imagine. One of the reasons why 
these mischief-making writings 
circulate so widely is because 
political and commercial competi- 
tors of the United States make a 
special effort to use these writings, 
in order to stir up antagonism to 
American trade and to profit by 
the fact. 


A CARTOON THAT FOSTERS ILL 
FEELING 


As an example of this sort of 
thing, there may be given a recent 
cartoon in one of the most im- 
portant American humorous peri- 
odicals, in which a large Latin- 
American country was pictured as 
an extremely ugly and vicious 
looking negro hurling defiance at 
a beautiful maiden representing 
the United States. The majority 
of the population of the country 
in question happens to be of 
Indian and white blood. The peo- 
ple of the country are well aware 
of this fact, and resent strongly 
the implication that they are most- 
ly negroes; while the colored 
population equally resent the fact 
which is patent in the cartoon that 
the figure of the negro is used as 
a sign of contempt. That cartoon 
in the hands of men who might 
wish to sell goods to the country 
in question in competition with 
American commercial travelers 
would be a powerful weapon. 

When the United States entered 
the war, a number of newspaper 
men on the Isthmus, including 
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both local reporters and editors of 
Panama and correspondents for 
the papers in the United States, 
banded themselves together to in- 
vestigate and attempt to counter- 
act the German propaganda in 
Spanish America. These men 
found many extremely interesting 
facts in the course of their labors. 
They experienced a surprise at the 
hearty co-operation accorded them 
by many of the Spanish-American 
newspapers, while at the same time 
they were astounded at the extent 
to which German propaganda was 
being spread by other Spanish- 
American newspapers, some of 
whom are controlled outright by 
German interests, while others ad- 
mitted the German information 
service freely to their columns. 

These Isthmian newspaper men 
sought out American commercial 
travelers and others passing the 
Isthmus, and obtained a great deal 
of first hand information from 
them also. They discovered be- 
yond all question that it was a 
favorite practice of enemy propa- 
gandists to use ammunition fur- 
nished them by American writers. 

An illustration of the point is 
afforded by the story told by one 
of the commercial travelers. He 
said that a group of men were sit- 
ting in a cafe of a hotel in a 
Spanish-American capital. While 
the drinks went around, the sub- 
ject of national characteristics 
. came up. The group consisted of 
one German, two Americans and 
some Spanish Americans. One 
American addressed himself to the 
Spanish Americans and began to 
inform them that they had them- 
selves to thank for the backward- 
ness of their country. As he went 
on, he became more sarcastic and 
abusive, until his words and man- 
ner were positively insulting. Then 
the German raised up and knocked 
the American down, and threat- 
ened the other American, and was 
backed in his belligerent attitude 
by the Spanish Americans present, 
who proceeded to draw inferences 
‘as to the greater decency and sym- 
pathetic attitude of the German 
toward their country. 

A few hours later the three for- 
eigners were seen emptying bottles 
of beer upstairs in the hotel, and 
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laughing over the matter. They 
were all Germans. It has been 
seriously alleged that some of the 
writings emanating from the 
United States, to which Spanish 
Americans took strong exception, 
have really been colored by this 
insidious German desire to dis- 
credit the United States in the eyes 
of Latin America. Of course, 
some of the writings, especi 
those of a man like Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, are simply efforts to di- 
vert and amuse the people at home, 
the authors probably never stop- 
ping to think of the far-reaching 
effect of their writings upon the 
relations between the two sections 
of the hemisphere. 


PLENTY OF HOME FENCES TO MEND 


An eminent Spanish-American 
public man commented on this un- 
fortunate tendency in certain 
places in American literature to 
one of the newspaper men en- 
gaged in the counter-propaganda 
work referred to above. He said 
that a cultured South American 
might go to some places in the 
United States and find plenty 
about which to write to the news- 
papers and periodicals in his coun- 
try, which would lend itself to 
humorous and sarcastic treatment, 
and which would misrepresent the 
people of the United States as a 
whole. He referred to the white 
slave trade in New York, Chicago 
and other great cities, to the lynch- 
ings in various parts of the coun- 
try, sabotage indulged in by the 
I. W. W., to the corruption shown 
in elections at various times, to 
the high figures of illiteracy m 
some sections, etc. 

He asked whether it would be 
just for a South American author 
to serve up such phases of life in 
the United States for the benefit 
of his readers, and suggested that 
caricaturing and poking fun at 
Latin America wholesale, because 
of some of its weak spots, is just 
as unfair as if a cultured Spanish 
American should misrepresent 
United States in a similar way. 





Jean Jerome Eiler has resigned his 

sition * the editorial staff of Butler 

rothers, Chicago, and has joined 
Adler-Jones Company, also of 
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ESTABLISHED 1795 


“Nothing but real service could exist so long” 


New York Commercial 


The National Business Newspaper 


Is a member of the 
A, B. 


(Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


Standing squarely upon the platform that 
the advertiser is entitled to KNOW 
how many readers it has, - where 
they are located and how obtained. 


ONLY A. B. C. MEMBER 
IN ITS FIELD 


Write for advertising rates and full 
information showing how you can 
reach the Leading Business Men and 
Executives in over 1700 Cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


109% Advertising Gain in June. 


RUSSELL R. WHITMAN 
President 
38 Park Row, New York City 


“The paper that blazes trade trails” 
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What the Farmer’s Wife is Buying 
in 1919 


Facts About Her Shopping Habits Significant to Every Advertiser 


By Herbert S. Cline 


Advertising Manager, A. Livingston & Sons, Bloomington, III, 


HE other day a big-city sales- 

man asked how we could dis- 
tinguish between the farmer and 
the dweller in town. I told him 
we couldn’t from their appearance, 
nor from the character of their 
purchases, only from the addresses 
they gave and the promptness with 
which the credit man approved 
their charges. 

We. are a store carrying general 
dry goods and ready-to-wear lines 
in a city of 28,000, located in the 
heart of an exceedingly rich and 
prosperous agricultural commu- 
unity. Fully 50 per cent of our 
trade may be designated as “farm- 
er trade,” and since we do very 
close to a million dollars’ business 
a year we have to know pretty 
definitely just what is going to 
appeal to our country trade. 

The manufacturer or advertiser 
with a product that appeals to 
the farmer himself doesn’t need 
to be told. He knows what a 
wonderful field exists. But ob- 
servation would indicate that the 
manufacturer or advertiser who 
has something to appeal to the 
farmer’s wife has a field offering 
him remarkable opportunities. 

In the line of fabrics, silks and 
woolen goods, particularly, the 
farmer’s wife wants the best. We 
have found that she buys the finest 
weaves of silk, even the distinctive 
sports silks that are brought out 
every season. 

Our most expensive silk hosiery, 
the lace-front hose, fancy-clocked 
hose and embroidered hose are 
in great demand by the farmer’s 
wife and by her daughters. They’re 
as particular about the hose they 
wear as any city woman ever 
thought of being. What a field 
for the hosiery manufacturer who 
impresses his trade-name on these 
hundreds of thousands of women! 

Toilet goods, the thousand and 


one preparations for beautifying 
the complexion, perfumes, expen- 
sive soaps—all these things are 
sold as extensively by us to farm 
women as to city shoppers. And 
it is worth noting that there’s the 
greatest call for the articles na- 
tionally advertised. 

We: sell more phonographs to 


‘farmers than to city people. And 


we are fortunate in having a stand- 
ard make of instrument that is ad- 
vertised in the farm papers. It 
has been our experience that our 
farmer customers are so strongly 
sold on this phonograph that they 
are willing to wait several months 
to get this particular make (on 
which there happens to be a short- 
age), when there are a score of 
other places in the city where they 
can get immediate delivery of 
other makes of machines not so 
extensively advertised. 


INDICATIONS OF THE FARMER'S 
TASTE 


Again, one has only to glance 
over the mail orders from farm- 
ers that we receive every month 
for phonograph records to get an 
idea as to their taste. Usually the 
woman in the family has a great 
deal to say as to the selection of 
records—and a taste that calls for 
McCormack, Galli-Curci or Ca- 
ruso is going to call for similar 
refinement in wearing apparel, ac- 
cessories and household needs. 

During the season just past we 
have sold more expensive dra- 
peries and hangings to adorn farm 
homes than. city homes. The 
finest window-shades, silk drapes 
and nets are most in demand, and 
from the farmers’ wives have come 
our most profitable orders. This 
is but another indication of the 
passing of the old order of things. 

The farmer’s wife and her 
daughters buy our best corsets, 
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CHAS, P. DICKSON, 
Advertising Manager 
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THE HOME OUTFITTING NUMBER 


The Key to Happiness and Success 
in over a Million and a Quarter Homes 
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Reap the Harvest! 
Home Outfitting Number 
September COMFORT 


The 1919 Home Outfitting Number of COMFORT 
will be larger and better than any we ever got out before. 
Articles about home furnishings, dress, fancy work and the 
like will stir up the interest of our readers in the goods 
offered on COMFORT’S pages by our advertisers. 


This is real ‘‘editorial cooperation” of the COMFORT 
sort. 


The Home Outfitting Number goes to our people at 
harvest time—and such a harvest! Never before have 
America’s crops meant so much money. 


Shrewd advertisers are going to have their share—this 
we know because the advertising patronage in the Septem- 
ber COMFORT will be more than double September, 1918, 
and surpass by far any previous September issue in 
CoMFORT’S history. 


On account of early reservations space is extremely 
scarce—it is virtually a certainty that we shall not be able 
to place all the advertising that is offered to us for Septem- 
ber. You can be sure of a position in the great 
Home Outfitting Number of COMFORT only by having 
your order sent at once. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr. tive 
New York Office: 1628 Aechoe Hall 
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and they call for them by name— 
that is, they call for those by 
name that have been extensively 
advertised. There’s another field 
that promises much to those who 
cultivate it. 

But it is in the matter of her 
outer apparel that the taste of 
the farm woman evjdences itself. 
In my trip through our store with 
a farm-paper representative I 
showed him waists priced as high 
as $50, suits and dresses priced as 
high as $200 and hats from $20 
to $35. And it is not exaggeration 
to say that there is practically as 
much demand for these high- 
priced garments from our country 
trade as from city women. 

And so it goes through prac- 
tically every article a woman wears 
or uses. The farm woman is buy- 
ing just as does her city sister, 
and often more liberally. She is 
well read, knows what is in style 
and dresses accordingly. Quite 
frequently she has her own car, 
and goes back and forth between 
her home and the city independ- 
ently. She wants the best, but 
quite often she has little preference 
between brands because both are 
equally unknown to her. 


After All, What Is the 
Market? 


ApmrraL Hay Press Company 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In a recent issue, I find a report of 
Mayor Hansen’s speech. 

He states that in business there are 
three elements of success, Labor, Capital 
and Management. 

I confess myself surprised that I 
found no editorial comments as the 
fourth factor in the success of any in- 
stitution is, namely, the MARKET. 

Inasmuch as Printers’ InxK, by its 
very nature, is more concerned with the 
fourth factor than the other three, I 
expected, of course, in turning over the 
page to find considerable comment by 
the editor. 

Wuirtney Goir. 
Vice-President. 


LE HANSEN made a speech 

along the linés in which he 
was most interested, and PRINTERS’ 
INK reported it. Perhaps it did 
require editorial comment. Is it 
not a fact, however, that the peo- 
ple who make up the “market” are 


INK 


pretty well covered when we jn- 
clude labor, capital and manage- 
ment, all in the broadest sense? 
Many men are realizing that a 
very important part of the market 
for all manufactured goods is “Ig- 
bor.” That well-paid labor able 
to buy more necessities and luxur- 
ies opens a new market for many 
things impossible for underpaid 
men to afford. The question of the 
market for labor and commodities 
is unquestionably closely tied up 
with advertising. 

From the day when markets 
were established on the borders 
between tribes or nations as a 
common no-man’s land where 
strangers met tu trade, to the pres- 
ent world market brought close 
together by transportation and 
better means of information, the 
personal element has been lost just 
as it has in industrial relations in 
the great enterprises of to-day. 
In the world market, advertising 
brings back in many cases the old 
personal element, and a man in 
Singapore or Copenhagen believes 
in goods backed by an advertised 
trade-mark because he feels the 
force _of the personality of the 
product. Advertising in many 
plants is also helping to bring 
back the personal element in in- 
dustrial relations. Any market 
implies a common understanding. 
The market for goods and the 
market for good will can be served 
by advertising. In both of them 
to-day lies advertising oppor- 
tunity —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Will Seek Trade in Arctic 
Lands 


What is probably the first commer- 
cial expedition to the Arctic will leave 
New York shortly in charge of the Nor- 
wegian explorer, Christian Leden. While 
the head of the party is essentially an 
ethnologist, other membérs of the expe- 
dition will seek information for the 
group of Boston bankers and others who 
are financing the enterprise, regarding 
the desirability of investing in the re- 
sources of the North. 


Officers of Cleveland Ad Club 


At the election last week of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club, the following 
officers were elected: Charles W. Mears, 
president; Allard Smith, first vice-prest- 
dent: C. H. Handerson,. second vice 

resident: Wilber H. Hyde, treasurer; 
sincoln G. Dickey, secretary-manager. 
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Test No. 3—Wéith Scales and Caliper 


HEN your eyes and your ears and 
your sense of touch have passed 
judgment upon BASIC BOND 
scientific instruments will verify their find- 
ings. BASIC BOND is uniform. In pro- 
portion to its weight it has splendid bulking 
qualities. Sheet by sheet, ream by ream, 
case by case, carload by carload, this paper 
can be counted on to run true to substance 
number and with the minimum of variation 
between the ream weight and scale weight. 
You printers know that this uniformity 
in the stock means efficiency in the press 
room and the bindery. It means more speed 
with less waste, better work at less cost, 
more customers and less complaint. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BALTIMORE, MD. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Pohont MASS. A 
CHICAGO, ILL. R 
DETROIT, HICH. COLUMBUS, 0. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DENVER, COL., (Peters Paper Co. Division) 
INDIANAPOLIS, * (Indiana Paper Co. Division) 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 
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6,015,394 Lines 
2111, 2% 


Remarkable Six Months’ Reird 


For the six months of 1919, ended June 30, The Birmingham ws pr 
2,111,256 lines over the corresponding period of last year, or 54%. Ti const 
of, The Birmingham News, and, though complete records of other Sutirn nev 
been previously duplicated in Southern newspaper history. Certainly #p perfor 
now under survey and analysis. ; 


THE NEWS 


Ist 6 Mos. 1919 Ist 6 Mos. 1918 


Local - - 3,853,542 2,622,970 






























Classified - 645,708 402,276 
National - 1,516,144 878,892 
Total - - 6,015,394 3,904,138 





Gain 2,111,256 








The News’ total of 6,015,394 lines for six months represents an average of more 
than a million lines per month—a truly remarkable showing when it is stated 
that previous to March of this year The News had never reached a million lines 
in a single month, although it had long been close to that coveted goal. 


The News’ total of all lines of advertising for the six months was 67,690 lines in 
excess of the totals for the period of the other two Birmingham newspapers COM- 
BINED, and its gain was 856,674 LINES IN EXCESS OF THE COMBINED 
GAINS of the other two. Its gain approximated The Ledger’s total. * 


The News’ total of Local Display Advertising for the six months’ period was 
140,363 LINES IN EXCESS of the total Local Display Advertising of the other two 
Birmingham Newspapers COMBINED. 














Member Audit Bureau ¢ 
Advertisers Can Dominate Birm- ° ‘ 
ingham —At ONE COST—By J B h 
Concentrating in The News. , ‘4 
’ 
Ask to see the A. B. C. Audits on the three The South's Gnatest 





Birmingham newspapers. 
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lesTotal 
2% Lines Gained 


1s’ Reard of The Birmingham News 


ws printed a total of 6,015,394 lines of paid advertising—a gain of 
constitutes far and away the greatest six months’ record in the history 
f other Sou newspapers are not yet available, it is to be questioned if it has ever 
Certainly tip performance has not been matched previous to the first six months’ period 











Age-Herald The Ledger 











. 1919 Ist 6 Mos. 1918 Ist 6 Mos. 1919 Ist 6 Mos. 1918 
5 1,623,258 1,729,154 1,377,838 
362,236 320,558 248,738 

576,114 499,856 504,938 

136 2,561,608 2,549,568 2,131,514 


Gain 836,528 Gain 418,054 








wr The News’ total of National Advertising for the six months’ period was 188,376 
sta LINES IN EXCESS of the total National Advertising of the other two Birmingham 
lines newspapers COMBINED. 

e . The News’ total number of separate and distinct Classified Advertisements printed 
cone in the six months’ period was 79,800—AN EXCESS OF 13,781 over the total num- 
WED ber printed by the other two Birmingham newspapers COMBINED. The News’ 

total number of separate Classified Advertisements was more than three times The 

+ Ledger’s total and approximately double that of The Age-Herald. 
| was This is believed to be the most sweeping evidence of supremacy ever offered by 
r two a newspaper in a three-newspaper field. Certainly it demonstrates most convincingly 


that Evidently Advertisers KNOW. 


udit Buwau of Circulations 


. KELLY-SMITH CoO., Foreign 
Ni Representatives, Marbridge Blidg., 
| 4 ws New York; Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


. 
th’s Greatest Newspaper J. B. KEOUGH, Southern Representative, 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Dealer Will Warm Up to 
Your Advertising Campaign 


Tell him that you are to use his favorite newspaper 
adequately and continuously. 


Naturally enough, he credits HIS NEWSPAPER 
with most of the big advertising successes! Has he not 
read the advertisements in THE ONE NEWSPAPER 
almost exclusively? And has he not seen sales double 
and triple, often over night? 


First On Your List 


The newspapet most valuable to the manufacturer 
seeking new or additional distribution is the one WITH 
DEALER INFLUENCE. It is worth a double rate, 
because dealer influence is the best guarantee of consumer 
influence. 


The rate for space in The World and The Evening 
World combined is One Dollar ($1.00) per line. For 
the one price the advertiser enlists The World’s influence 
with the retailer and wholesaler, and enters every second 
metropolitan home with a 93% concentrated circulation 
of nearly 700,000. 


To hit the hardest blow and make the quickest and 
deepest dent in New York, secure WORLD co-operation. 


If interested in the New York market, will you not 
ask us some questions? No obligation incurred or 
implied. 

Try advertising in newspapers by the year. 
THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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How to Stimulate a Sales Force 
Every Monday Morning 





A Plan for Weekly Bonus That Is Fair to Everybody 


By Bevan Lawson 
Marketing Manager, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 


T= degrees of comparison be- 
tween territories in point of 
productiveness are difficult to de- 
termine and a bonus that is based 
on a total year’s volume offers a 
problem to fairness of adminis- 
tration. Therefore a well- consid- 
ered task system is the most equit- 
able of all stimulative offers. 

Some concerns base their sales- 
men’s bonus on comparative in- 
crease in business, but then again 
the possibilities on some of the 
territories are disproportionate. 
Commonly such a plan works out 
in a manner that is really benefi- 
cial to a comparative few on the 
sales staff, while others drag 
wearily through the year without 
hope of. substantial opportunity. 
In the long run the bonus which 
is paid for the largest volume of 
business is the most costly plan 
for the employer, for the reason 
that it fails as an incentive to 
salesmen who have the less pro- 
ductive districts. The “tail-end- 
ers” are those who load up the 
overhead. The ideal plan for bo- 
nus is that which offers an oppor- 
tunity fairly equal for all; in 
other words, a scheme by which 
each salesman competes against his 
own record and is rewarded for im- 
proving the productiveness of his 
own territory. 

The year is conveniently di- 
vided into weeks, each week, in 
the salesman’s mind, is a divisional 
period of activity, separated by 
Sunday as a day of rest. Every 
Monday morning he approaches 
his work with renewed energy, 
why not, therefore, stimulate him 
afresh with renewed opportunity 
in the shape of a weekly task to 
equal or beat his own definite 
weekly average? 

It is not at all probable that 
any group of salesmen would be 


able to equalize their work by rs 





weeks so as to show uniform prog- 
ress throughout the year. That 
is not the argument. There are 
seasons when slackness will come 
to an entire industry, and at such 
times the chances to equal or beat 
a weekly average would be as diffi- 
cult on one territory as on an- 
other. In the busier seasons the 
entire sales force would reap their 
harvest proportionately, and the 
comparisons of successes would be 
registered as regularly as were 
the lower percentages when less 
volume of business was possible. 
The standard average, however, 
would be in itself a constant meas- 
utement for desirable result, and 
with that permanently fixed as a 
minimum ratio in the salesman’s 
mind the passage of time in its 
relationship to aggregate success 
is of much more importance to him 
than if he were left mentally to 
calculate one season against an- 
other. 


LET MEN FIGURE THEIR OWN GOAL 


Any scheme or plan to induce 
the salesman to figure out his 
own rate of progress is sure to 
increase his sense of responsibility 
and co-operation. This is true 
also if he is required to figure 
out his own cost of securing busi- 
ness. When a sales manager fur- 
nishes his salesmen with knowl- 
edge of. their percentage cost of 
securing sales it is not, nearly so 
effective as it would be if he re- 
quired them to make their own 
report on this subject. 

If a salesman is told to add his 
weekly salary to his weekly ex- 
penses, and divide the total by 
the cash value of his weekly sales, 
the quotient will give the cost of 
securing that week’s net business. 
This calculation may Be easily 
made by the salesman himself 
when he sends in his weekly ex- 
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pense-account, and the imposition 
of such a slight task has a salu- 
tary effect on the salesman’s eco- 
nomics as well as on his energies. 
Correspondingly it will be found 
that by leading the salesman into 
an intimate knowledge of his sta- 
tistical value to the house the ne- 
cessity for other means of stimu- 
lation is thereby greatly reduced. 

A point system for estimating 


comparative activities is perhaps ~ 


the most effective analysis that can 
be adopted. The most indifferent 
salesman is scarcely proof against 
the insistent returns which reach 
him every week as a reminder of 
his relative accomplishments. 
Points should be given for every 
conceivable service, and in this 
manner credit is given for all spe- 
cies of missionary work in exact 
proportion to its estimated value, 
and likewise a quick and uniform 
response can be secured from an 
entire organization when any im- 
portant or unusual duty is im- 


The operation of a point sys- 
tem is possible with a very small 
addition to routine. Usually it 
fits in very simply with estab- 
lished methods, and even if it en- 
tails an extra card system with 
the cost of an extra clerk, the 
expenditure is negligible in com- 
parison” to the material it puts 
into the sales manager’s hands for 
the constant stimulation of his 
men. The crediting of points not 
only stimulates those who are suc- 
cessful, but it also very largely 
obviates the necessity of the fre- 
quent rebuke of those who are 
habitual trailers, for without the 
spoken or the written word the 
publishment of a weekly list car- 
ries ah eloquent message. 

As for the weekly average, 
which is really the text of this 
article, a percentage comparison 
of the previous year’s established 
quota is quite practical in very 
many imdustries, and the sugges- 
tion is offered as a standard of 
measurement and a ready reck- 
oner of current achievement. 

There is disadvantage in a bo- 
nus based upon percentage increase 
of one full year over another be- 
Cause, if repeated year after year, 
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the chance for a proportionate 
growth in volume is almost bound 
to decrease as the territorial trade 
becomes more widely established. 
The annual bonus is a reward for 
growth, and if established busi- 
ness is taken as the unit basis, 
the task of maintaining the same 
percentage of progression is more 


_ difficult as the yearly turn-over in 


volume becomes appreciably 
larger. For example, a salesman 
who wrote $40,000 worth of busi- 
ness two years ago, and followed 
it last year by writing . $60,000 
worth, may be required to show 
the same increase of fifty per cent 
again this current year, and to do 
that he must secure $90,000 worth 
of business and so on proportion- 


‘ately. The alternative will soon 


present itself of a geometrical in- 
crease in quota that may ultimately 
become impossible or a decreas- 
ing rate of bonus remuneration. 
Thus a salesman may find that, 
in spite of closest application, in 
fact because of it, his earning ca- 
pacity, so far as the bonus is con- 
cerned, may be reduced by the in- 
creasing difficulty of his task to 
keep up the percentage of his pro- 
gression. 


INCREASE OVER WEEKLY AVERAGE 
FAIR SYSTEM 


The system of crediting points 
for percentage increase over a 
definite weekly average is the fair- 
est plan that can be devised. In 
such instances a salesman is not 
required to compete against other 
or more prolific territories, but he 
is set the task to improve his own 
record only, and again he is given 
fifty-two chances in the year to 
do it, instead of one chance only. 

Supposing a salesman is told 
that his weekly average number 
of sales amounted last vear to 
eighteen orders, the merchandise 
units (whatever the standard may 
be—barrels, cases or carloads, 
ete.) sold weekly, on average. were 
200, and the cash value of the 
same was $1,000. In such case 
we might, for instance, decide that 
his point markings for last year’s 
average would stand as follows: 

For each order written (18), 
five points, 90; for merchandise 
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its (200), one point, 200; for 

= Sitar value * (1,000), one 
point, 1,000; total points last year, 
1,290. : 
This‘ current year he will earn 
the same points, but if he raises 
any of the standard averages he 
will earn, in addition to his total 
points, double values for the ex- 
tra business. Supposing that dur- 
ing the current week of this year 
he sends in twenty-seven orders, 
having a merchandise unit value 
of 300 and a cash value of $1,500, 
his actual increase would, of 
course, be 50 per cent, but his 
extra markings would for that 
week give him increased point 
markings of 150 per cent, because 
it would work out as follows: 

For each order written (27), 
five points, 135; for merchandise 
units (300), one point, 300; for 
each dollar value (1,500), one 
point, 1,500; extras: for additional 
orders (9), ten points, 90; for ad- 
ditional units (100), two points, 
200; for additional value (500), 
two points, 1,000; total points this 
year, 3,225 


OFF SEASON COMMON 


In nearly all selling organiza- 
tions the comparison of achieved 
progress is figured annually over 
a calendar or a fiscal period. As 
the year proceeds, the sales force 
is stimulated whenever the spirit 
moves the sales manager to urge 
more strenuous effort, and accord- 
ing to circumstances, whether in 
or out of regular season, the sales- 
men are prompted periodically. 

There are few industries which 
are not. affected by seasons, and 
everrtthe most conscientious sales- 
man is mentally influenced by an- 
ticipated conditions. The full 
year is charted into periods of 
activity and periods of slackness, 
and very naturally the salesman 
fortifies himself against the dull 
seasons when business is slow and 
unresponsive, and then again he 
prepares himself to speed up when 
the period of opportunity again 
comes round. Fortunate, indeed, 
is the manufacturer who enjoys 
a steady trade without dull stages, 
but even in such instances the 
salesmen are subject to more or 
less spasmodic impulse and sus- 
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tained effort over a protracted pe- 
riod is a difficult thing for the 
sales manager to command. 

In nearly every important busi- 
ness those who are responsible 
for its success'keep a running 
inventory of current progress in 
comparison to the same calendar 
period in former years, and as 
time progresses they estimate the 
various territorial successes in the 
same manner, encouraging or criti- 
cizing their different salesmen up- 
on their success or failure to date, 
as the case may be. All of this 
is good method, but at best a 
yearly period is full of specula- 
tive anxiety, both to the employer 
and the employee. To measure 
daily, weekly or even monthly ef- 
fort against a yearly quota is often 
ambiguous and impractical. 

This is especially true where an 
annual bonus is offered. Nat- 
urally the employer’s ability and 
disposition to pay a bonus is de- 
pendent on aggregate profit. Noth- 
ing is so stimulative as the knowl- 
edge of success, however, nor is 
anything liable to be so corrective 
as analysis of failure. The end 
of a year is often so far ahead 
that present dissatisfaction, either 
on the part of sales manager or 
salesman, is likely to be tempered 
by too much optimism concerning 
future possibility, and for that 
reason a yearly standard, even 
though it is calculated by com- 
parative monthly analysis, is al- 
together too elusive as a task 
measurement. 


EFFECT ON SALESMEN 


Any organization that keeps 
track of the total business se- 
cured from its individual  terri- 
tories for a complete year may 
very easily divide that total by 
the number of weeks spent in se- 
curing that annual volume, and 
thus arrive at the weekly average. 
A quota will thus be provided for 
the ‘salesman which is definitely 
comprehensive. He will realize 
that in the previous year he av- 
eraged that volume of business 
every working week. The stand- 
ard will become graven on his 
memory as something to be com- 
monly equalled and frequently 
beaten: No longer will the sales- 
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man be basking in the sun of fu- 
ture possibility, but he will be 
constantly estimating his present 

against the minimum av- 
erage of last year’s success, sea- 
sonal demand will be secondary 
to rate of current progress as re- 
lated to normal or average ac- 
tivity, and the perpetual weekly 
quota becomes a text for moral 
activity. 

Once that weekly average has 
been decided upon, there are many 
features of energy which may be 
considered when figuring a point 
system of scoring. The average 
number of orders taken, the av- 
erage number of merchandise 
units, the average dollar value of 
weekly volume, all of these can 
be estimated for the previous year 
and points then may be determined 
upon as recognition of territorial 
effort. Business secured in excess 
of the established average should 
earn points of much higher value 
than those offered for normal ef- 
fort, and competition will shape 
itself toward equalling the stand- 
ard average of the last year so 
that these rapidly increasing and 
more valuable points may accumu- 
late to the salesman’s honor and 
benefit. 

Each man competes against his 
own established weekly average 
for last year, and whether the 
resulting figures are high from the 
larger territories or lower from 
the less productive districts, com- 
parative activity will be correctly 
represented in the percentage re- 
sults. 

At some seasons of the year, 
especially in some organizations, 
the figures from all territories may 
indeed show a decrease compared 
to last year’s standard weekly av- 


erage, in which event those sales- 


men who. show least reverses in 
Proportion to their own estab- 
lished weekly averages would 
logically be regarded as the 
successful competitors for that 
week. ; 

This system has at least the 
permanent advantage of bringing 
salesmen into close knowledge of 
their own progressive relationship 
to achieved averages, and its op- 
eration is simple and  inex- 
pensive. 








Standardized Forms for Busi- 


ness Literature 
Hart-Parr Co. 
Cuartes Crry, Ia. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Isn’t it a mess of stuff that comes to 
an advertising man’s desk in a week’s 
time? 

During the past few days I have re- 
ceived many pieces of literature, some 
that I would like to file for future refer- 
ence—one or two A.B.C. Audit reports; 
a booklet from a farm publication con- 
taining some useful informatien; a broad- 
side from another publication that’s 
worth filing for reference; a letter or 
two suggestin new sources of supply; 
a small portfolio on aa some ex- 
cellent layout suggestions for printed 
matter, etc. 

But “my goodness,” not one of them 
are the same size or shape with the ex- 
ception of the letters and the A.B.C. 
audits. It would take a complicated 
filing system to keep them where they 
would be handy for future reference. 
They range all the way from a 4x6 
booklet to a broadside the size of a 
newspaper page. They will be stuck 
here and there and finally brushed into 
the wastebasket for lack of a more con- 
venient place. 

I am making a practice of filing things 
that I desire for future reference, in 
standard ring binders that take an 
8%x11 sheet. These books, neatly la- 
beled and indexed, make convenient 
files and preserve material in good con- 
dition at my finger tips. 

Now suppose all the literature men- 
tioned in a foregoing paragraph had 
been a standard size—8%xll and 
punched to fit one of my ring binders. 

Just think what a simple and con- 
venient matter it would be to file them 
for ready reference. Why can’t adver- 
tising men and printers get together and 
work for the adoption of a_ standard- 
ized form for all business literature? 
Perhaps it would need to be two sizes— 
6x8 and 8%x11, but for goodness sake 
not any size that suits the fancy of the 
man who prepares the literature. 

I know that it would add to the value 
of much of the printed matter that 
comes to my desk. I am just twice as 
likely to preserve ye: a, | that can 
be filed in one of the ring binders on 
my desk. 

The A.B.C. audits are all the same 
size and this has simplified the matter 
of keeping circulation records. The 
punching does not seem to fit my bind- 
ers and it is necessary to re-punch them, 
which suggests that punching should also 
be_standardized. 

Most of the publishers’ rate cards will 
fit a 3x5 card index and the others are 
surely a nuisance. 

Admen and printers could “put this 
thing across” and “ iness . knows” 
what a comfort it would be, 

Printers’ InK can start the propa- 
ganda. How about it? 

A. W. Sawyer, 

Advertising Manager. 














































The Oscar Rosier Advertising Agency, 
of Philadelphia, has en formed wy 
Oscar Rosier. Mr. Rosier has been ad- 
vertising manager of several department 
stores. 















Minnesota and the Northwest, 
another part of the great Na- 
tional Farm Power market, is igh 
covered by TheNORTHWEST Cae 
FARMSTEAD. Concentrated Behe: 
in Minnesota, its circulation PPA 
reaches the farmers in North a 
Dakota, South Dakota, and ona 
Montana. In this wealth- Fac 
producing country, the ad- me 
vertiser reaches successful é. 
farmers who are large pur- 


f all kinds of goods. | 

























The NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 

Territory Purchases About 18% 

of All Tractors 
$5000 was the average income per farm | 
in this field in 1918. These northwestern ee: | 
farmers raised 3,892,035 cattle, 4,457,040 
hogs, $33,161,993 worth of poultry, and 
they own $1,276,196,400 worth of farms, 
buildings, machinery and implements. 

The NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD, a brother 
farm paper of The DAKOTA FARMER, plays 
a vital part in the development and prosperity 
of this big territory. Superior prestige and 


influence, developed by a constructive editorial 
make it the careful advertiser’s choice. 
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The Individual Campaign That 
Cashes In on Association 





Advertising 


How “La Touraine” Is Tying Up With the National Coffee Campaign 


Ts coffee people may have 
been losing much business be- 
cause they didn’t think to adver- 
tise coffee in a national way five 
years or ten years ago. But cer- 
tain it is that they are going after 
the business now in a 100-per-cent 
complete way. Jobbers and retail- 
ers are being rapidly lined up so 
that they may get their full share 
of the national good-will campaign 
being carried on under the direc- 
tion of the National Coffee Roast- 
ers’ Association and the Green 

Coffee Merchants. 

A typical example of co-opera- 
tion with retailers to the end that 
they might get full advantage of 
the national campaign is shown in 
special selling efforts being made 
by the W. S. Quinby Company, 
of Boston and Chicago, distribu- 
tor of La Touraine coffee and 
teas. 

The Quinby company recently 
put on a La Touraine week in 
which special advertising and sell- 
ing help was given the retailers 
of this brand. 

Each retailer was reminded of 
the advertising being done in be- 
half of coffee in general and of La 
Touraine coffee.in particular. He 
was impressed with the fact that 
the amount of profit he would gain 
from this advertising would de- 
pend upon the way he and his 
clerks hooked up his store with it. 

One avowed object of La Tou- 
raine week was to test out the 
company’s advertising, and the re- 
tailer’s help was enlisted. to that 
end. 

“La Touraine advertising,” each 
retailer was told, “is directed to 
consumers. If it is going to pay 
you and pay us it must be done 
intelligently. Neither we nor our 
advertising agents come in contact 
with consumers. Therefore it is 
impossible for us to tell the ef- 
fect our advertising has upon 
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them. This is why we must de- 
pend’ upon your co-operation and 
why we have planned this special 
week,” 

The retailer was asked to co- 
operate in three ways. He was to 
devote one of his windows exclu- 
sively to the display of La Tou- 
raine coffee and tea for that week, 
and during the same time make 
the coffee and tea unusually 
prominent on his shelves and coun- 
ters. Then all the sales people 
were to make it a point to ask 
every woman who entered that 
week to buy a pound of La Tou- 
raine coffee. They also were to 
mention La Touraine advertising 
to find out whether the customer 
read it and how it impressed her. 

After the week of special selling 
effort each retailer was asked to 
send in to the company detailed 
replies to the following questions: 

Did you have a La Touraine display 
during “La Touraine Week”? 

Approximately, how many people came 
into your store and asked for the coffee 
of their own accord? ’ 

Approximately, how many people did 

ou and your clerks ask to buy 
Gencninn offee ? 

Approximately, how many of the peo- 
ple you ‘asked bought? 

In general, what were the objections 
to La Touraine Coffee of those who 
didn’t buy? 

Did those who didn’t buy, show a 
strong preference for any other brand? 

How, in your opinion, can we make 
the advertising in your city sell more 
La Touraine Coffee for you? 


When the returns are received 
the Quinby company will have 
some interesting and valuable data . 
with which to test its advertising 
policy. If it is not right it can 
get that way in a hurry. 

Special window trimming and 
interior display helps were pro- 
vided so that the retailer could co- 
operate intelligently in this respect 
with the printed advertising. Help 
of this kind always is acceptable 
even to the large retailer who can 
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One of the most important | 

| sections of The National } 
"|, Farm Power market is 
4 the territory covered by 
The ORANGE JUDD 
, FARMER. In Illinois, 


where its circulation is con- 
centrated, farm wealth, 
earning power, and buying 
power lead all other states. 


Over One Billion Dollars 
Earned by Illinois 


Farmers in 1918 


This vast wealth represents the pur- 
chasing power of our subscribers, a 
tremendous selling opportuni‘y—a mar- 
ket in which you can increase the demand 
for your goods, 

Tilinois farmers are big buyers. They own 
251,000 prosperous farms, averaging over 129 
acres each. They own 9.4%, of all tractors, 
5,125,596 hogs, 1,445,513 cattle, $39,794,391 
worth of poultry, and farm land, machinery, 
buildings and implements worth $2,526,868,872. 

The ORANGE JUDD FARMER is an es- 
tablished Illinois institution of service, a 
farm paper of unusual value to its sub- 
scribers—an advertising medium that assures 
you the full confidence of every reader. 
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afford to hire his window trim- 
ming done. The biggest part of a 
window trim is finding a workable 
idea that will fit in with the limi- 
tations of stock, of display space 
and of window-trimming skill that 
you find in the average’ retail 
store. The Quinby company sent 
some strong window-display ideas 
that could be worked out with 
good results. But its presentation 
would have been even stronger 
had it gone more into detail as to 
the way the windows were con- 
structed. It is difficult to be too 
explicit in a proposition of this 
kind. 

The coffee advertising done by 
the National Committee and the 
individual companies is going to 
have an important effect in im- 
pressing the retailer with the big- 
ness of coffee as a staple among 
grocery items. 

Sugar is looked upon as the 
leading grocery staple. But sugar 
is sugar and can neither hold nor 
increase trade except when it is 
used continuously as a_ leader. 
Coffee, on the other hand, is an in- 
dividual proposition with an indi- 
vidual taste and name. Popular- 
ize the taste and the name, and the 
coffee is not only going to hold its 
own trade and draw more, but do 
the same thing for the other food 
products in the store. Moreover, 
coffee, in decided contrast with 
sugar, can at all times pay a satis- 
factory profit. 

The retailer should sell one 
pound of coffee for every five 
pounds of sugar. The purpose of 
the widespread advertising cam- 
paign is to enable him to bring his 
sales up fully to that figure. 

“The way to make the money 

that a manufacturer spends in ad- 
vertising his product pay you just 
as though you had spent the 
money yourself,” says the Quinby 
company to its customers, “is to 
keep his product prominently dis- 
played in your windows and on 
your shelves and counters at all 
times.” 

This is sensible and sound doc- 
trine that should be impressed on 
every retailer who handles adver- 
tised lines—coffee or anything 
else. 
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“Eat More’ Meat;” Say the 
Cattlemen 


_ An interesting example of ¢o-opera- 
tive advertising is seen in the news- 
paper space used by live stock and cattle 
growers’ associations, telling people to 
eat more meat. 

“Now You May Eat More Beef and 
Lamb,” is the heading of a recent ad- 
vertisement. The advertising points out 
that all restrictions on meat are off. 
During the war, good work was done 
by the American people in helping to 
win by denying themselves meat. 

“There-is plenty to go ’round,” ‘says 
the copy, “so go back to your meat and 


enjoy it.” 

he advertising is signed by the 
American National Live Stock Corpora- 
tion, National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Cattle Raisers’ Association of 
Texas, Corn Belt Meat Producers’ As- 
sociation of Iowa, Kansas Live Stock 
Association, and fifteen other associa- 
tions of cattle growers and live stock 
feeders. 

There are many markets which were 
hit by the war. Advertising and pub- 
licity were used to urge people to stop 
using a commodity. At the present time 
the public is suffering for lack of in- 
formation on the subject. any an- 
other association has the same oppor- 
tunity to tell the people that restrictions 
are now off, and to point out the pres- 
ent status of the goods which they so 
willingly gave up to help win the war. 





Association Advertising Helps 
Regain Lost Market 


During the war the Food Administra- 
tion’s plea to save wheat met with such 
a hearty response that numerous manu- 
facturers of food products made wholly 
or partly of wheat found their markets 
dwindling to an alarming degree... To 
meet this situation, the Macaroni Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in a joint’ cam- 
paign spent $50,000 for advertising in a 
aes ty = geod were the xvaite 
obtained from this short campaign, t 
at a recent convention of the Associa- 
tion, the manufacturers agreed to the 
appointment of a committee to devise 
ways and means whereby an all-year- 
round campaign could be financed, with 

W. Foulds, of the Foulds Milling 
Company, as chairman. 


Saks & Company Annourice 
Profit-Sharing Plan 


Horace A. Saks, of Saks & Company, 
a New York department store, announces 
a profit-sharing plan for sales people 
based on the selling expense of the 
department. A bonus will be paid ever 
six months. The buyer will tell eac 
sales person monthly, however, just 
what has been earned in the preceding 
month so that there will be an _ incen- 
tive to the employees to work harder. 
Provision may later be made for a 
profit-sharing for non-selling 
workers. 


plan 
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Firms That Have Changed Their 
Corporate Name to the Name 





of the Product 


In Some Cases Advertising Had Made the Product Better Known Than 
Its Manufacturer 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: | 
It would be greatly appreciated were 
you to furnish me with some informa- 
tion with regard to national organiza- 
tions which have changed their cor- 
porate names to that of the trade name 
of their main product. For example, the 
Johnson Soap ag pon changed their 
name to Palmolive Company. ill you 
please cite some similar instances? 
Grorce P. McKenna. 


URING the war, when the de- 

velopment of popular senti- 
ment against anything in any way 
connected with things Teutonic 
had not gone unnoticed by adver- 
tiers with German - sounding 
names, a marked increase in the 
number of such houses that had 
changed their titles to make them 
more acceptable to the public 
mood was in evidence. It is in- 
teresting to note that a large ma- 
jority of these advertisers adopted 
their trade names, which, in many 
instances, were more widely 
known than the manufacturer’s 
name. Two well-known examples 
are the Hilo Varnish Corporation, 
formerly Moller & Schuman Com- 
pany, and the Vindex Company, 
formerly Oppenheim, Obendorfer 
& Co. 

This has not been done, how- 
ever, only where the manufactur- 
er’s name was apt to create hostile 
thoughts. For instance, when the 
Albert Lea Gas Light Company 
changed its name te the Brite- 
Lite Company, it stated, “There is 
no change in management or own- 
ership, but simply the adoption of 
a new name that is shorter and 
better expressive of the business. 
Customers are familiar with this 
name, as it has long been used as 
the company’s trade-mark.” An- 
other company which found its 
trade name better known than the 
original name was the Pacific 


Coast Condensed Milk Co., now 
the Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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As further proof that such a 
condition is true with regard to 
most advertised products, some 
figures compiled some years ago 
by Horace B. Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers, may prove illuminating. 
In an experiment tried on 117 
persons, 90 men and 27 women, 
practically all of whom: were em- 
ployed by Cheney Brothers, only 
28 per cent were able to connect 
the manufacturer’s name with the 
trade name applied to his prod- 
uct, although the names selected 
were the largest advertisers in the 
country. 

In fact, in many instances the 
public has been so insistent in call- 
ing various companies by their 
trade name that a change became 
imperative. One such firm was 
the General Roofing Manufactur- 
ing Company, now the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation. In an 
address before the San Francisco 
Convention of the A. A. C. of W., 
Robert M. Nelson, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, said, 
“From 1904 to that date (January, 
1917), we had been operating un- 
der the name of the General Roof- 
ing Manufacturing Company, and 
during the latter part of that pe- 
riod we had been. advertising 
Certain-teed Roofing quite exten- 
sively in newspapers. In a sur- 
prisingly short time the trade 
name of our principal product be- 
came better known to the public 
than the name of the company, 
and the public began to refer to 
us as ‘The Certain-teed Company.’ 
Every mail brought letters ad- 
dressed to us in various ways, 
such as ‘The Certain-teed Com- 
pany,’ ‘Certain-teed Roofing Com- 
pany,’ ‘Certain-teed General Roof- 
ing Company,’ and Certain-teed 
this and Certain-teed that, but 
mail never went astray despite 
this juggling of names. In short, 
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The New England states, cov- 
ered by NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD, form the 
rich eastern territory of The 
National Farm Power mar- 
ket. New England farm 
property has increased ie 
74% in value the last dec- * 
ade, and its intensive “= 
farming makes its prod- 
ucts worth 30% more per 
acre, than those of even the middle 
. western farms. NewEngland farmers offer 
Pe ‘ a market of unusual purchasing power. 


bee New England Farmers Earned 
(| Over $350,000,000 in 1918 


They own 155,987 farms averaging 
101 acres perfarm. Theyraise 4,450,000 
¢ hogs, poultry valued at $27,634,994, and 
2 actually use five per cent of all tractors. 
They are owners of modern machinery, 
tractors, $2,000,000 worth of automobiles, ‘ 
fine homes and household equipment. 2 

NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
reaches practically every worth while 
farmer in New England. Established in 
1877, it has become an institution of 
New England farm life. 


The New England Homestead 
Springfield, Mass. 
Aberdeen, 8S. D. 
Minneapolis 
New York 
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the public suggested to us that it 

was about time for us to change 

our name, and when the public 
makes up its mind about anything 
we have got to see it through. 
And we did.” 

It may be stated here that the 

results of these changes and ex- 

’ periments may not prove a single 
thing. Most of them can be “ex- 
plained” and one may argue about 
them from now till doomsday. 
What they do indicate is the 
power of advertising firmly to fix 
in the mind of the consumer what- 
ever is emphasized most strongly 
in the copy, which in most cases 
is the trade name. In other 
words, it is a wonderful tribute to 
advertising that the firms men- 
ioned were able to change their 
names without the slightest dis- 
turbance. It indicates a tremen- 
dous volume of good will which 
has been built up for trade names 
by advertising. 

Perhaps there are other deduc- 
tions which may be drawn from 
these facts. Just as “pigs is pigs,” 
so “facts is facts,” and anyone is 
at liberty to put upon them what- 
ever construction he pleases.— 
{Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Overalls Feature Their 
Workers 


A recent full-page magazine adver- 
tisement of the ,~ Be Overall Com- 
pany of Lynchburg, Va., contains no 
picture of the goods manufactured, no 
selling talk ‘about the article. In place 
of these usual illustrations, the ones 


featured are the buildings, comfortable, 


reading rooms, the reception room, the 
dormitory reading room, and the only 
point about the overalls is the trade- 
mark off by itself in a corner. 

The fact that well-paid union em- 
oom, working on a 44-hour basis in 
a © modern, concrete overall fac- 
tory, have personal pride in every gar- 
ment bearing the trade-mark is the thing 
featured in the advertising copy. After 
describing the working conditions in the 
plant, the copy brings out the following 
points: 

“Under such conditions is it any 
wonder that men and women who make 
Blue Buckle Overalls and Coats give us 
their best efforts; that Blue Buckles are 
80 perfectly made and assure wearers 
such very unusual service and satisfac- 
tion.” 

Advertising the worker seems to be 
one of the trends of modern industrial 
advertising, and proving that pride in 
the work and good working conditions 
come out in a product is a thing which 
is receiving more and more attention 
from America’s largest manufacturers. 
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Bank Opening Advertised 

The First National Bank in St. Louis, 
a consolidation of three banks of that 
city, took full-page space in the local 
newspapers to announce the opening of 
its new building. Each patron of the 
new bank who registers during the week 
of July 7 to 12, called Charter Member 
Week, will receive a Charter Member- 
ship Certificate. The plan is to have a 
certain class of the bank’s prospective 
depositors call on one certain day during 
the week. For instance, Monday is 
called Executives’ Day and all execu- 
tives of St. Louis business houses are 
capacity invited to visit the hank. An- 
other day is Commercial Account Day, 
another Checking Account Day, etc. it 
is hoped to thus get the public ac- 
quainted with the bank and impress 
upon the visitors the complete banking 
service offered. 


J. E. Ellis on Business Trip to 


the U. S. 

John E. Ellis, of John Ellis & Co., 
Leeds, England, is now paying a visit 
to this country for the purpose of ob- 
taining the sales agency in England for 
one or two American concerns in the 
grocery or proprietary lines. During 
his stay correspondence for Mr. Ellis 
should be sent to Cook’s Tourist Agency, 
New York. 


New Branded Line of Boys’ 
Clothing 


Another manufacturer of men’s cloth- 
ing has gone into the manufacture of 
boys’ Suits. The Monroe Clothes Shops, 
Inc., will bring out a line labeled “Mon- 
roe Juniors.” Max Michel, president 
of the concern, says that he believes 
there is a great future in the boys’ 
clothing industry, especially for branded 
lines. He said it is the intention of 
the company to go in for its full share 
of the boys’ business. 

He poiased out that the fathers and 
older brothers who are accustomed . to 
wear Monroe clothes will naturally send 
the young male members of the family 
to their stores to be outfitted. 

This is the second large manufac- 
turer of men’s clothing to put out a 
branded line of boys’ clothing, Hart 
Schaffner & Marx having led the way. 
Whether other clothing manufacturers 
operating under the exclusive-selling- 
agent plan will follow the lead of these 
two firms and begin the manufacture 
of boys’ clothing could not be learned, 
but it is possible that their lead may 
be followed. 





To Start New Mail-Order 


House 
T. A. Chapman, for several years con- 
nected with the Martin Metal Company, 
of Wichita, Kan., will start a mail-order 
house in that city in the near future 
under the name of T. A. Chapman & 
Co., with a line of dry goods, shoes, etc. 
Mr. Chapman expects to conduct an in- 
tensive pavers campaign in Kafsas 

and surrounding States. 


















An Attempted Justification of 
Jingles in Advertising 





This Writer Finds That “the Memory Lingers” if the Advertiser Bring 
Rhyme to His Aid 


By Howard Dietz 


CRE of the many needless justi- 
fications of verse is that 
offered by Alfred Tennyson, in 
whose opinion, rhyme is a valu- 
able form of literary expression, 
because, he said, “it aids the 
memory.” 

This statement was made back 
in the early eighties, and some 
advertising copy writer must have 
read it because it was along about 
this time that jingles first ap- 
peared in periodicals next to the 
—then—purer reading matter. 
And in the frantic effort to “aid 
the memory,” a flood of near- 
rhymes was let loose on the pub- 
lic in the form of soup ads, soap 
odes, and patent medicine pas- 
telles. 

The rhyme in advertising repre- 
sents a distinct type of copy, and 
has proved the making of many 
of the concerns that first ven- 
tured into broadcast paid-for pub- 
licizing. Those of us whose 
memories go back that far can 
quote the advertising epics of the 
day whether it be a Burnham bal- 
lad or a lilt from the muse of 
quackery. Ask anyone who is old 
enough (and one doesn’t have to 
be very old) and I’ll warrant that 
he can quote at least a line or 
two from the Spotless Town 
series of Sapolio. And most of 
us at this minute can sing our 
little songs about Phoebe Snow, 
Mistress Betty and the Campbell 
Kids. 

Professor Walter B. Pitkin, of 
Columbia University, once told us 
that rhyme was a primitive im- 
pulse, that savages found it very 
easy to ramble on in a metre and 
rhyme, that it is much simpler 
for children to talk in rhyme than 
it is for them to talk in prose. 
If this is so, what an important 
bearing on advertising does 
rhyme assume! For is not one 





of the great problems of the ad- 
vertiser to talk to the under-read, 
the mental savage? If rhyme is 
this reader’s natural literature is 
it not better to employ it when 
talking to him? 

But the Tennysonian theory 
offers more meat for the person 
who is considering rhyme as an 
advertising help? To “aid the 
memory” is the same as to com- 
plete the sale, and that, there- 
fore, is the real business of the 
idea man and copy man. If the 
use of rhyme will further this 
end, do you not think that adver- 
tisers are neglecting a powerful 
copy implement? For although 
most of us can name a number of 
advertisers who employ the versi- 
fied appeal, the number, in pro- 
portion to those who stick to 
prose, is slight. 


TRY THIS TEST YOURSELF 


That rhyme does aid the mem- 
ory can be proven by simple psy- 
chology tests. Take this quatrain 
for example: 


I never saw a purple cow; 
I never hope to see one. 
But I can tell you, anyhow, 
I'd rather see than be one. 


In ordinary prose this would 
probably be: 


I never saw a purple cow, and I never 
hope to. I can say, however, that I'd 
rather see than be one. 


By memorizing both the rhyme 
and the prose, you will find that 
after a day or so, if your memory 
of anything goes that far, you will 
have forgotten the prose, but the 
nonsense verses will stick. If 


this test isn’t satisfying to your- 
self, try it on a child, whose abil- 
ity to grasp the Mother Goose 
rhymes at an early age is in it- 
self an answer to the question. 
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Supplementary Advertising 


Manufacturers of any sort of equipment that is 
used in or around blast furnaces, steel mills or 
metal working establishments have available a 
medium that can be effectively employed to supple- 
ment any advertising they may already be doing 
in the usual way in these fields. 

DAILY LRON TRADE AND METAL MAR- 
KET REPORT offers this opportunity, and it is 
one that is not presented by any other publication. 


WHY? 
Because— 


It is a standard size daily newspaper that pos- 
sesses not only all the recognized advantages of 
newspaper advertising, but in addition is special- 
ized for the fields which it serves. 





Because— 

Its editorial appeal is distinctly to plant execu- 
tives and purchasing agents and therefore consti- 
tutes a direct route to buyers. 

Because— 

It receives individual attention, is thoroughly 
read, and your advertisement cannot escape being 
seen, as it is always on a page containing reading 
matter. , 

Space of almost any size desired can now be 
arranged for. Rates, which are much lower than 
you probably think, together with full detaiis re- 
garding our complete service will be gladly fur- 
nished on request. 


YAILY IRON TRA. 
METAL MARKET REPORT 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago—Peoples Gas Bldg. Pittsburgh—Oliver Bldg. 
New York—220 Broadway 
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M 1918 
dailsaoeage 12.0,995 
me... 125,757 
Week ending 
July 19 
Monday 128,716 
Tuesday 127,130 | 
Wednesday 126,256 | 
Thursday 125,911 | 
Friday 123,995 | 
Saturday 122.153 } 
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, Net fish Paid 

» | 1272 - Gain 
195 131411 + 10,416 
T | 136,955 + 11,198 
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O | 141,338 + 14.208 
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If you are interested in iq 
creasing your sales—in reaching 
your dealers regularly—in build- 
ing up a mail order business— 
in helping your salesmen—awe 








can be of real help to you. 
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INCREASING SALES 


A LARGE COFFEE COMPANY 


found itself in need of immediate business and plenty of it to offset 
the curtailment of war orders. Within a week’s time we had prepared, 
printed and started to mail a series of letters and circulars, which have 
secured mail orders in large volume at a good profit. 


A WHOLESALE GROCERY COMPANY 


established for over half a century, changed a year ago to the mail 
order plan under our supervision and began selling direct. Today 
their business is running well into the millions with thousands of cus- 
tomers on the books. This is the result of the right kind of sales litera- 
ture prepared and mailed by Buckley, Dement & Company to care- 
fully selected lists of names. 


A MANUFACTURER OF COAL SAVING 
EQUIPMENT 


had never been able to secure satisfactery inquiries for the salesmen. 
We reversed the usual procedure and instead of trying to interest the 
purchasing agent, went direct to the executive head of big corporations 
with a unique and original campaign of direct advertising, and secured 
immediate results. 


THE BRANCH HOUSES OF THE LARGEST 
PACKING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


had issued their own weekly price lists to the trade. After investiga- 
tion we prepared and printed a standard form of circular for this pur- 
pose, which has paid its cost many times in increased sales and dealer 
satisfaction. 





We plan, prepare, illustrate, print, address and mail result-producing 
direct advertising literature. Simply drop us a line, without obligation, 
saying you are interested. 





BUCKLEY, DEMENT & COMPANY 


Advertising Campaigns Planned, Printed, Mailed 
634 Sherman Street 


Chicago 
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Of course it is to be admitted 
that the use of verse in advertis- 
ing had certain rather definite 
limitations. The National City 
Bank could not very gracefully 
appear in print in the prints with: 


Take this advice, my hearty, and 
Your lucky stars you'll thank: 

Invest your savings in the bonds 
Of the National City Bank. 


And in many advertisements 
where technical explanations are 
necessary it would be difficult to 
express the salient features of the 
proposition in chained song. Free 
verse might do it, but then—how 
true!—that would not be rhyme. 
‘ Another objection to the lyric 
sales appeal that I have heard is 
that rhyme carries with it a cer- 
tain levitous connotation which 
would of itself be dangerous to 
the sale. But, to us, this objec- 
tion lacks validity, because we 
have seen too many cases where 
the levitous note in copy is often 
the sustaining appeal of the ad- 
vertiser. Uneeda Biscuit has used 
a pun on the word “All ways” in 
its street car advertising, and the 
Rogers Peet Company’s novel 
way of institutionalizing their 
clothes is a good example of 
whimsicality in business solici- 
tation. 

In order more clearly to show 
how we would extend the use of 
rhyme in advertising, let us take 
a few of the advertisements that 
we happen on every day, and in a 
purely spontaneous way, see what 
could be done with the copy if it 
were transposed to verse. The 
copy in the Lucky Strike ads 
might be made to read something 
like this: 


You cook your eggs—you cook your 
meat— 
You cook most everything you eat. 
Why not your cigarette? 
And that is why we know you'll like 
The toasted taste of Lucky Strike— 
Tobacco’s one best bet. 


And other concerns, chosen 
somewhat at random and stick- 
ing close to the sales appeal used 
in prose, might distort their copy 
as follows: 

THE COLUMBIA GRAFONOLA 


It has a tone that is all its own— 
The Columbia Graforola. 
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A full round ring and a dash and 
swing— 


The Columbia Grafonola. 


For parlor concert and the dance, 

For airs that radiate romance, 

For richness in recorded chants— 
The Columbia Grafonola. 


LE PAGE’S GLUE 


We recommend Le Page’s Glue 
Because of its tenacity. 

We know it will — to you 
If you have thrift sagacity. 


“Carry It Yourself” Booms 
Sales 


Michael Cukor, a New York grocer, 
tells this story of his success which 
resulted from an idea suggested by a 
woman customer: 

“One day a woman came into the 
shop and bought a big order. When 

asked her if she wished it sent, she 
said: ‘No; I'll take it with me if you'll 
charge off 10 per cent.’ 

“Rapidly I thought it over and told 
her, all right. Then I considered it 
might be a good plan to work in every 
instance. So I put advertised articles 
in my show-windows and marked them 
at 10 per cent less than the regular 
price to all customers who did not object 
to carrying their purchases themselves. 

“Custom flocked to my place. I had 
to bring my four delivery boys into 
the store to act as clerks, and I did 
away with delivery service altogether 

“Success then seemed to pursue me. 
I took a deeper interest than ever in 
the business; dressed the show-windows 
frequently; noted that goods advertised 
were by far the best sellers; displayed 
them to the best advantage on all occa- 
sions and soon had to hire more help 
and install a cashier. 

“Politeness to customers, featurin 
advertised goods, and the ‘idea’ whic 
was handed to me—to these things I 
attribute my getting ahead rapidly.” 





New Pacific Advertising Agents 
Association 


At a recent convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Advertising) Men’s Associa- 
tion a new organization came into ex- 
istence. It is the Pacific Coast Adver- 
tising Agents’ Association, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Frederick 
T. Hyskell, president; K. L. Hamman, 
secretary; E. E. Brisacher, treasurer. 





Rochester Ad Club Elects 
Officers 


The Rochester Ad Club recently 
elected as officers of the club the fol- 
lowing members: President, T. E. Pe- 
vear; vice-president, Howard R. Palm- 
er; treasurer, Joe E. Swope; and Jack 
Knabb has been retained,as permanent 
secretary. 












VERY once in a while some 

individual, seldom an organ- 
ized party in politics, gets tha idea 
that people respond to interesting 
copy. 

With the next campaign ‘for 
president in the offing, political 
managers with their ears to the 
ground can find many copy sug- 
gestions in the local political fields. 

There was Eugene S. Wells, 
who ran for school treasurer of 
Oklahoma City, who wrote his 
copy in the first person singular 
and who used big newspaper 
space. 

With his picture at the top of 
the copy, Mr. Wells gave a short 
résumé of his life and then said 
in his last advertisement: 

“This position means much to 
me personally. It means a lot to 
a young fellow like myself. Do 
you suppose the office means any- 
thing to.my wealthy opponent, ex- 
cept what it will do for his bank? 
This is my last say before elec- 
tion, it’s up to you. Do you want 
me or a bank to be your school 
treasurer ?” 

It is a matter of history that 
Mr. Wells polled 9,107 votes on a 
Republican ticket, while in the pri- 
maries the Democrats registered 
10,246 votes against the Republi- 
cans’ 3,782! 

Senator Arthur Capper’s adver- 
tising and his boys’ hog clubs helped 
him mightily to the Senate; Gov- 
ernor S. R. McKelvie, of Ne- 
braska, has stated that advertising 
is responsible for his being gover- 
nor; Henry W. Kiel was elected 
mayor of St. Louis by an adver- 
tising and follow-up campaign, 
and now comes C. M. Brown, of 
Asheville, with some human-inter- 
est copy. 

Not only does Mr. Brown be- 
lieve in local advertising, but he 
realizes the value of linking up 
his promise with the good will of 
a big national advertiser. 

Commissioner of Public Safety 
is the office to which Mr. Brown 


Human Interest In Political Copy 


Mr. Brown of Asheville Makes a Promise 


aspired and his copy should please ? 






Old Man Specific. It concentrated 
on one thing in town which needs 
attention—that indispensable build 
ing the city jail. 

Mr. Brown, unlike Mr. Wells, 
of Oklahoma City, was defeaied 
for election. Our guess is becatise 
he didn’t size up his market cor- 
rectly. 

All of us are interested in street- 
car service, an efficient police 
force, a good fire department for 
the town. 

It is a curious thing about hu- 
man nature, however, that very 
few people consider seriously the 
probability of spending a period 
of time in jail! 

It is too often a matter of in- 
difference whether there are good 
mattresses, comfortable chairs or 
a sanitary barber shop in a place 
which we consider so remote from 
our own daily life. 

Brown appealed to a decided mi- 
nority in his advertising. 

“Are you a Christian?” asked 
the candidate. “I have been told 
on irrefutable authority that the 
city jail is devoid of mattresses 
and that it is very unsanitary.” 
Then came his promise and his 
comparison: “I shall send you 
photos of the jail, if elected, and 
for cleanliness the National Bis- 
cuit Company will have nothing 
on it.” 


DIDN’T GET BY N. B. C. 


The original advertisement ap- 
peared in large space in the Sun- 
day edition of the Asheville Citizen 
and the reference to the National 
Biscuit Company didn’t get by un- 
noticed by their local sales agent, 
I. C. Coleman, of Asheville, as the 
following exchange of letters indi- 
cates; from Mr. Coleman: 

“T am attaching an advertise- 
ment which I clipped from the 
Sunday edition of the Asheville 
Citizen which I think speaks well 
for the National Biscuit Company. 

“If this gentleman is elected and 
carries out his promise, I am 
afraid he will have to put an an- 
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On the first of every month 


—father buys it on the way 
home from the office because 
he knows that the whole 
family will delight in reading 
the BEST interpreter of 


their favorite amusement, 


MoTION.PICTVRE. 


MAGAZINE 


350,000 Net Paid Monthly 


This family is your “prospect.” 
This magazine is your means 
of best reaching that prospect. 


DUNCAN A. DOBIE, Jr. 


Director of Advertising 


Western Manager Eastern Manager ‘New England Manager 
ARCHER A. KING, Inc. RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building 1133 Broadway Little Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York Boston, Mass. 
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nex to the jail, for it surely will 
be a nice place to stay in as far 
as the sanitary conditions are con- 
cerned.” 

To this the sales department of 
the National Biscuit Company re- 
plied as follows: 

“We have your letter of the 29th 
ult., together with clipping from 
the Asheville Citizen. 

“The company has had many 
boosts from as many different 
channels, but this is the first time 
we have been given one from a 
citizen who, if elected to office, 
promises a clean city jail. It cer- 
tainly goes to show the standing 
the National Biscuit Company en- 
joys with all classes. We hope 
this man will be elected and that 
he will keep his promise. As you 
say, if he does, he will have a 
lot of company.” 

Let the two old parties heed 
the lesson of these local adver- 
tising campaigns. 

A candidate for president who 
would advertise in New York that 
if elected he would put moving 
stairways on all the elevated sta- 
tions, in Chicago that he would 
put the loop underground, and in 
Milwaukee that the ban on beer 


would be lifted, could get atten-° 


tion and favorable consideration. 
The old catch-phrases of the full 
dinner-pail and the like are out 
of date. There is a lesson to poli- 
ticians in the fact that Mr. Brown 
was snowed under. 

Advertise something in which 
the people of America are vitally 
interested, not a series of out- 
worn phrases. The people trust 
in the ballot, and as long as they 
do violent radicalism and revolu- 
tion have no place in this country. 
But give them something to vote 
about, something real and vital 
and honest, so that this belief in 
the ballot upon which our institu- 
tions are founded* shall be more 
than ever justified. 


Advertisingly Oversold 


The Snellenburg Clothing Company 
of Philadelphia, whose advertising cam- 
paign on Right-Posture Boys’ Clothing 
was described in Printers’ Inx for —_ 
19th, have recalled their salesmen from 
the road and are heavily oversold on 
the new line. 
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Change of Firm Name 


The corporation name of Mock’§ 


Hardy, Inc., Advertising Service & 
Counsel, Chicago, has been changed to 
Walter E. Hardy, Inc. +The firm of 


Mock & Hardy was established as a 
partnership in 1914 and ine 

in 1917. Walter E. Hardy, <a has 
become the principal owner of the 
business, was formerly an advertising 


writer for Marshall Field & C¢ 
wholesale, Chicago. pe 


Industrial Training Booklet 


The United States Training Service 
Department of Labor, has issued a byl. 
letin No. 12, entitled “How Training 
Departments Have Bettered Produc. 
tion.”’” This booklet is the result of an 
investigation conducted among seven- 
teen American factories having such 
departments and gives numerous sug. 
gestions as to how to carry on indus 
trial instruction. 


Goodyear Employees To Have 
Industrial Assembly 


The employees of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, have 
voted to adopt an industrial representa 
tive plan, as prepared by the company’s 
Council of Industrial Relations. Under 
the plan the employees will have an in- 
dustrial assembly, modeled along the 
lines of the National and State law- 
making bodies. There will be a House 
with forty members and a Senate with 
twenty members, elected by employes, 
the former for one year and the latter 
for two years. Meetings will be held 
by the two bodies separately or jointly 
once a month. 

Subject to the right of the directors 
to veto and annul legislation, the indus 
trial assembly will have power to make 
changes in factory regulations on such 
questions as wage adjustments, work- 
ing conditions and grievances. Provi- 
sion is made to consider various ques- 
tions by a joint conference between 
members of the legislative bodies and 
an equal number of representatives of 
the management. 


Savings Stamps Will Be Per- 
manent 


In reply to a letter sent by George D. 
Strayer, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, requesting that the 
thrift movement be made permanent, 
Secretary Carter Glass announced that 
it is the intention of the Treasury De 
partment to make the issue of Govern- 
ment saving securities a permanent in- 
stitution. It is made plain in the 
announcement that the ry of the 
Treasury Department will be to make 
Government saving securities an 
fective means for not only lt the 
financing of the Goevrnment and the 
creation of new capital, but also for 
making the habit of thrift and saving 
a part of the national life. 
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ORAL HYGIEN E—the 
Printers’ Ink of the dental pro- 
fession—is published for a 
syndicate of some 36 dealers 
in dental supplies. 
Each dealer pays us for the sub- 
ion of every dentist in his 
territory. The dentist receives 
the magazine as part of the deal- 
er’s service to him. 
No two territories overlap. 
There are no gaps. 
Every English-speaking dentist 
is reached by this method. 
The magazine is published in 
36 editions. All editions are 
identical except that the name 
of each member of the syndi- 
cate appears upon the cover of 
edition circulating in his terri- 
tory and the first four pages are 
used for his own local advertis- 


ing. 
All editions of the magazine are 
mailed direct to readers by us. 
The mailing list is maintained 
here in Pittsburgh. 

This morning’s mail brought us 
letters from fourteen of the 
thirty-six members of the 
syndicate. 


Oral 
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Every one of them had to do 
with changes in mailing lists of 
their customers to whem cop- 
ies of the magazine are mailed 
each month. 


ust for the fun of it, we tabu- 
ted the changes authorized. 


137 new names were added. 
32 names of dentists who have 
gone out of business were or- 
dered removed. 


63 changes were made in ad- 
dresses. 


And, mark you, these correct- 
ions were covered by instruct- 
ions received in a single mail at 
the office of the publication. 


It keeps four girls in our Cir- 
culation Department working 
eight hours a day and a consid- 
erable amount of overtime to 
make the changes ordered by 
syndicate members from day to 
day. 

This is one big reason why the 
ORAL HYGIENE mailing 
list is more accurate than any 
other list of dentists in existence, 


36 scouts take care of that! 
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A street in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a 
modern, flourishing city of 1,500,000 


A $250,000,000 customer 
for our goods 
RAZIL will import $250,000,000 worth of goods this 


year. How much of this business will you get? 


In 1918 United States firms sold Brazil $66,370,046 worth 
of goods. The total amount bought from all countries 
was $247,351,250. 


Are we going to be content to do only 26% of the 
business in this real market ? 


Brazil has 26,000,000 people. Three-fourths of them live along the 
Atlantic sea-coast. In area Brazil is larger than the United States by 
166,000 square miles. You could put the United States inside of Brazil 
and have enough land left over to make a state the size of California 
and Massachusetts combined. 





There is a constant demand there for United States goods—including 
machinery of all sorts, tools, railway supplies, toilet articles, chemicals, 
automobiles and accessories, typewriters, food products—in fact nearly 
every sort of product sold by us. 


How to get your share of this business 


If you are in this market, your sales should be substantial and con- 
stantly increasing, for it is a growing market. The basis for such sales 
is advertising to the actual consumer. The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation rep- 
resents the leading newspapers, magazines, car card and posting com- 
panies of Brazil. Throughthese media you can reach millions of poten- 
tial customers in Brazil. The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation supplies 
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BRAZIL 
A constantly growing 
market for United States 
goods. 26,000,000 
population. Area, larger 
ilo de Jangiro thanentireUnited States. 
Will buy $250,000,- 
000 worth of goods this 
year. 
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full information about media and markets. Through it you can place 
advertising in Latin America where it will be most effective, and have 


The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation represents publications, car card 
and posting companies not only in Brazil—but in all the Latin-American 
countries. Over 300 are represented, the leaders in their fields. The 
other countries are as eager for our goods as Brazil. The size of the 
Latin-American market is shown by the fact that Pan-American com- 
merce has increased a billion dollars since 1913-1914. 


If you have not entered this market, or have gone into it in only a 
small, experimental way, enter it now with a thorough, scientific adver- 
tising and selling campaign. You will grow with this market. 


Such a campaign must be based on absolute knowledge of the mar- 
ket. You must know your market in Brazil and the rest of Latin 
America as thoroughly as you know it in the United States. You must 
have facts about prices, distribution facilities, habits of the purchasers, 
duties, etc. The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation has full information on 
these and other vital trade questions, secured and kept up to date by iis 
representatives in these countries. This information is at the disposal 
of all United States manufacturers, exporters and advertising agencies. 


Works with advertising agencies 





_ The Caldwell-Burnet Corporation acts as a Special Agency represent- 
ing South American media. Its knowledge of Latin-American markets 
and the facilities for entering them are available to all accredited agen- 
cies whose services are, of course, vital. 


For further information, write or telephone today. 


CALDWELL- BURNET CORPORATION 


Representatives in the United States of Foreign Media 







112 West 42d Street Telephone Bryant 3320 New York City 




















Giving the Dealer a Ringside Seat 
in the Advertising 


Instead of Monopolizing the Limelight, a Manufacturer of Fine Shoes 
Tries Out a Fifty-Fifty Plan of Dealer Co-operation 


By Claude Schaffner 


A STAID old advertising prac- 
tice which has staid with us 
nigh unto twenty years without 
a shave is the practice of listing 
dealers at the bottom of an ad- 
vertisement, as a help to the deal- 
er. Sometimes it was, and some- 
times it wasn’t. Quite often, 
after the advertisemént was en- 
closed in a gorgeous Louis XV 
frame, and a generous-sized cut 
of the factory or product lodged 
at the top and followed by the 
copy and the firm name in caps 
across the bottom, the list of 
dealers had to be either consid- 
erably trimmed down or else set 
in six point, in which event you 
had to “Look for Your Dealer” 
with a reading glass if you were 
really bent on making his ac- 
quaintance. 

Laird, Schober & Company, 
who manufacture fashionable 
footwear in Philadelphia, con- 
cluded to crack the shackles of 
convention and give their prin- 
cipal dealers a 50-50 chance. 
Instead of forcing them to be 
content with standing room only, 
they tried out the idea of giv- 
ing each a ringside seat, right 
up in plain view where his friends 
couldn’t possibly overlook him. 

So, choosing a prominent fash- 
ion magazine in which to stage 
the innovation, they ran twelve 
quarter-page combination manu- 
facturer-dealer advertisements in 
one issue. Each piece of copy, 
besides showing one of Fashion’s 
latest models, contained the deal- 
er’s name and address at the bot- 
tom, and a line etching of his 
place of business. To make the 
advertisements uniform, and to 
give the dealer the benefit of a 
prestige gained through years of 
successful merchandising, Laird, 
Schober & Co.’s signature ap- 


peared at the top of each layout. 
104 





These very unusual advertise- 

ments, which were preceded by a 
full page in the name of the man- 
ufacturer only, were distributed 
evenly throughout the rear ad- 
vertising section of the magazine. 
The entire space amounted to 
four pages, but with three of them 
split up into quarters—each ready 
to shake hands with you as you 
turned the page—the cumulative 
effect was compelling, far more 
so, the manufacturer. believes, 
than had four solid pages been 
used ; 
The reason is plain. The name 
of Laird, Schober & Company ap- 
peared thirteen times instead of 
only four. The dealer had a 
prominent position entirely alone. 
And each shoe was displayed in a 
separate “show window” by itself, 
away from competition. 


ADVERTISING WHEN OVERSOLD TO 
DEVELOP FUTURE TRADE 


The advertising did not appear 
until the seasoned’s product had 
been considerably oversold. Be- 
fore the drive went on the dealers 
were consulted and the plan thor- 
oughly explained. They took read- 
ily to this high class of co-opera- 
tion and agreed to bear’a part of 
the cost. Their proportion, haw- 
ever, was quiite small. The bulk 
of the expense, which was consid- 
erable,.owing to the numerous cuts 
and individual etchings, was as- 
sumed by the manufacturer. 

While publicity of this type can- 
not be checked, especially as the 
call goes direct to the dealers, it is 
hard to believe that the moral ef- 
fect on the dealer will not mate- 
rially help in landing another sea- 
son’s orders. And, aside from the 





assistance it is bound to give the 
dealer, it is a most persistent way 
of introducing a new line of mod- 
els to the consumer. 
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A brilliant young actress spent six full 
months with the American soldiers in France 
—singing to them, dancing with them, visiting 
the sick, and cheering the weary. And now, 
in her own wilty way, she writes of what 
she saw on the American fighting front. 


I MEET GENERAL 
PERSHING 


By 


ELSIE JANIS 


in 


Hearst's for August 
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Hearst’ s is the most expensive to produce of all 
magazines. It contains not only a greater variety 
of editorial material, but a /arger quantity and 
a finer quality than any other magazine. 


Have you looked over a copy lately ? 
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Announcing ! 






OU Advertising Agents and Advertisers who are placing 
copy in Gravure Sections will be interested in our 
forthcoming new Artgravure Section for two reasons: 


First—Because it will be the largest and finest Gravure 
Picture Section issued by any St. Louis newspaper. 


Second—Because it will enable you to reach an immense 
public of the most desirable class in St. Louis and for 10 
miles around—a public which heretofore you have been 


UNABLE to reach with Gravure Advertising. 





Advertising Rates for Artgravure Section 


TIME ORDERS SPACE ORDERS 
ltime - - 55c 1,000 lines - - 50c 
13 times - - 52c 2,000 lines - - 46c 
26 times - - 50c 5,000 lines - - 42c 


52 times - - 46c 
Time and space orders may be used as desired within one year. 


Size of Artgravure page, 2,058 agate lines; 294 lines to the 
column; 7 columns to the page; column width 12% ems pica. 
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Artgravu 


To Be Issued Every § 


{. Lonis G 


FIRST ISSUE SUN 
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T Notable New 
te Section 


Sinday as a Part of the 


ibe-Democrat 


WAY, AUGUST 10th 


: The mechanical production of our new Artgravure Section is in the 
_ # hands of Alco-Gravure, Inc., of New York. This is the Gravure pro- 
F cess used by the New York Herald, New York Tribune, New York Sun, 


Washington Star, Baltimore Sun and other high-class newspapers. 


It will be printed on an extra quality and heavy weight paper, on a 
par with the finest in the country. 


Temporarily, while this section is printed in New York, advertising 
forms will close 40 days before publication dates. In the near future, 
however, Alco-Gravure, Inc., will install a complete plant in St. Louis, 
which will enable us to hold forms open considerably Jater. 


We shall be pleased to mail a copy of the first issue—Sunday, 
August !0th—to any Advertiser or Advertising Agency on request. 


ST, LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
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NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


fh & 1 RICHARDS GUY s OSBORN J.R. SCOLARO R. J. BIDWELL Cc. A. BRIGGS 
#10 Tribune Bidg. 1302 Tribune Bidg. 463 Ford Bidg. 742 Market St. L. C. Smith Bldg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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JAENECKE “AULT CO. 


FINE TYPO & LITHO INKS 
DRY COLORS & VARNISHES 


JACO PRODUCTS 


Publishers of newspapers, period- 
icals and catalogues often fail to 
consider that in the use of suitable 
ink lies success or failure. Our 
three-quarters of a century’s suc- 
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When the Advertised Leader Dims 
the Rest of the Family 


¥’hat Happened in the Case of Big Ben 


[‘ a manufacturer’s advertising 

emphasizes one of his products 
in a way to detract attention from 
the others or to overshadow them, 
then it is only partially successful 
regardless of what it might do 
for the one product. : 

This principle of advertising 
holds good even down to the op- 
erations of the small retail store. 
When the retailer advertises some 
special values he has or ought to 
have much more in mind than 
the mere selling of those particu- 
lar goods. The object of his ad- 
vertising should be to bring peo- 
ple to the store. If his special 
efforts result only in selling the 
goods he advertises—if the bene- 
fits of that sale do not extend to 
other departments of the store— 
then the sale may be called a fail- 
ure. It is easy enough to sell 
specific things through attractive 
advertising. But when it comes 
to hooking up this advertising so 
as to benefit the whole establish- 
ment then that is another ques- 
tion. 

The Western Clock Company, 
of La Salle, Ill., encountered this 
in its Big Ben advertising. This 
publicity sold Big Ben all right 
but it had only slight influence on 
the other Westclox lines. The re- 
sult is that now, the company is 
not starring Big Ben in every 
advertising performance. Big 
Ben advertising has been dis- 
placed by a Westclox campaign. 

Why did the company apparent- 
ly throw away this tremendous 
advertising asset and hoist an- 
other flag? For the very good 
and sufficient reason that the Big 
Ben advertising was advertising 
Big Ben alarm clocks and that 
the other Westclox products 
were, in a manner of speaking, 
being left out in the cold. The 
company took the easiest way and 
the easiest way is not always the 
best way. Big Ben is spectacular 
and a clock with a personality. 


As such it set a new style in ad- 
vertising. The style “took.” From 
an advertising standpoint Big 
Ben interested not only veteran 
advertising men but amateurs as 
well. In Westclox’s advertising 
department files there are any 
number of amateur contributions 
suggesting “cracker jack” ideas 
for advertising Big Ben. Also 
old timers have expressed a de- 
sire, just for the satisfaction of 
the thing, to have a crack at Big 
Ben copy and layouts. The thing 
went over so easily and succ °s 
was so spectacular that the ove 
shadowing of the other lines wa 
after all little more than was t 
be expected. 


WHAT ABOUT BIG BEN’S ELDER 
BROTHERS ? 


But the clock company was in 
business twenty-four years before 
Big Ben was introduced to the 
public. It had built up quite a 
sizable output, as alarm clock 
factories go, before Big Ben was 
born. 

For two years beginning with 

1908 Big Ben was on trial in deal- 
ers’ stores and in the homes of 
customers, getting as thorough a 
work out as an unadvertised ar- 
ticle can. 
-In September, 1910, the first 
advertisement appeared and the 
demand quickly grew. Retailers 
who insisted that people would 
not pay $2.50 for any alarm clock 
were interrupted by customers 
who laid down their money and 
asked for Big Ben. 

In a couple of years more the 
trade got pretty well lined up on 
Big Ben. The spotlight was 
thrown on this clock so much 
that very few people knew who 
made it. It was Big Ben and not 
Westclox that was getting the 
advertising. The company had 
other clocks to sell as well as the 
spectacular one. It was glad 
enough to succeed in this line but 
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it wanted to sell the other lines 
too. Hence the change. 

“As it worked out,” W. S. Ash- 
by, advertising manager of the 
company, tells Printers’ INK, “the 
Big Ben advertising campaign 
benefited mainly the Big Ben 
dealers. We have several other 
good outlets for our products. 
Why not give them some benefit 
also? Why not in short, advertise 
our whole line? That is one 
reason for the change. 

“Our other clocks are just as 
good in their way as Big Ben. 
Why not let them in on the ad- 
vertising? Not every person has 
three dollars (that’s the retail 
price now) to spend for Big Ben. 
Why not let him have the satis- 
faction of owning an advertised 
alarm, a member of Big Ben's 
family, at the price he can afford 
to pay? This is another reason. 

“And then, it is barely possible 
that the Western Clock-Company 
may some day spring another in- 
novation in alarm clocks, as un- 
usual in its way as Big Ben was. 
With the Big Ben style of adver- 
tising running, how would you 
introduce the new timepiece? 
Call it Big Ben Second? Start 
from taw with another advertis- 
ing campaign to compete with 
Big Ben? Or would you do as 
we did, take a couple of years 
when it was absolutely out of the 
question for us to fill our orders, 
when we were doing our best to 
parcel out the output in a way 
that was satisfactory to our trade, 
to hammer over the line trade- 
mark “Westclox,” which is by no 
means as new as a good many 
people think? 

“We've been talking Westclox 
in the national advertising for 
several years. We've talked it in 
trade paper advertising even more 
extensively. 


ALL PRODUCTS MADE STRONGER 


“The Westclox advertising fea- 
tures a line of clocks. It doesn’t 
sacrifice Big Ben in the slightest. 
You may see Big Ben in the cen- 
tre of the page again, and if you 
do it won’t be one bit worse for 
being Westclox Big Ben than that 
clock was for being just Big Ben. 


INK 


There will be the same 
line of talk and just as mach 
sonality. 

“Any other one of our clocks 
can be individualized and its sale 
pushed if it becomes necessary 
and if that new clock comes out 
it will be easy to introduce it as 
a new Westclox alarm, which 
means that it will share Big Ben's 
reputation, as well as the reputa- 
tion of Baby Ben, America, and 
Sleep-Meter.” 

The Westclox people are find- 
ing that advertising their line is 
not the spectacular stunt that ad- 
vertising Big Ben was. The copy 
and the layouts do not come near- 
ly so easily. 

But you can’t always confine 
advertising to the trapeze. It 
should be plain good business 
with as few frills as possible. It 
should be a simple telling of the 
news about the product you have 
to sell—a news recital with the 
acrobatics and vaudeville left out. 

“What’s the idea of side-track- 
ing Big Ben with this Westclox 
stuff you are running?” is an in- 
quiry that, with variations, is be- 
ing thrown at the company by ad- 
vertising critics every day. 

The critic whose approval and 
whose ideas are of most value is 
the sales total. Judging by this 
the clock company feels it is on 
the right track. 

What is the use of playing to 
the grandstand in advertising? 


Long Heads Agricultural Pub- 


lishers’ Association 

Frank E. Long has been elected presi- 
dent of the Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association. Other officers are: W. A. 
Whitney, first vice-president; E. T. 
Meredith, second vice-president; J. od 
Feeley, treasurer, and J. Lewis Draper, 
secretary. 


Kuppenheimer Publishes Retail 
Organ 


To serve as a clearing house for its 
retail merchants’ service work, B. 4 
penheimer & Co., Chicago, has e¢s' 


lished “The Kuppenheimer Retailer.” 
It will contain many service ideas for 
the advancement of the interests of 
Kuppenheimer’s customers. One inter- 
esting feature will be a provision where 
by retail clothing dealers will be able 
to use the magazine for exchanging 
ideas about various selling problems. 
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F you had before 
you representative 
copies of each of 
the three leading 
Milwaukee news- 
papers— 


and you read and studied 
each one carefully 


then you’d understand 
why intelligent, think- 
ing people read ‘The 
Journal; why most peo- 
ple in Milwaukee read 
The Journal; why The 
Journal holds such an 
enormous lead in circu- 
lation, in advertising, 
in prestige. 


1,835,298 Lines Gain first six months 1919 





THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 





H. J. oar fei Special Representatives 
is O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


R.A. yy te New York and Chicago 

















Pictorial Advertising That Appeals 
to the Different Races ~ 


A Study of the Posters on Exhibition at the New York Public Library 


By C. L. 


HAT type of pictorial ap- 

peal will get across with the 
different races to which we expect 
to sell American goods? | That is 
an important detail of the world- 
wide commercial activity that our 
manufacturers are now entering 
upon, with the beginning of the 
reconstruction ‘period. We have 
tried out certain kinds of display 
advertising and know pretty well 
how our own people respond to 
them. A certain forceful style in 
presenting facts, a certain kind of 
humor in the illustrations and a 
certain type of pretty girl on our 
posters are winners with the 
American public. But will the 
same formula produce the desired 
results in addressing our friends 
and prospective customers on the 
other side? We can learn some- 
thing about it by studying the ad- 
vertising that is produced over the 
water. 

A good introduction to the 
posters of a dozen nations is the 
exhibition at the New York Pub- 
lic Library, continuing until Sep- 
tember, that displays about 600 war 
lithographs issued by our Allies, 
and even a few produced by the 
enemy. 

The fact that they are non- 
commercial does not make these 
striking advertisements any less 
valuable to the man who has goods 
to sell abroad. The point is that 
they reflect the national character- 
istics. They have the elements of 
appeal to that particular race, just 
as our own war posters were de- 
signed to reach the American pub- 
lic. and undoubtedly did reach it. 

The first point of difference be- 
tween our own posters artd those 
from overseas is the raritv of the 
pretty pink-and-white girl in the 
foreign designs. The magazine- 
cover type of beauty did not seem 
appropriate to our Allies as an aid 


in recruiting armies or selling gov- 
112 
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ernment securities. This may in- 
dicate that our taste in girls differs 
trom that of our neighbors. Or it 
may mean that a more subtle argu- 
ment than girlish innocence is 
required to sell goods or drive 
home ideas in the sophisticated 
capitals of Europe. It is a point 
worth looking into before spending 
money on pictorial advertising for 
our new markets. 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS IN POSTERS 

In the current exhibition one 
can see how the arguments are 
built upon different basic ideas for 
the different races. The British 
posters are mainly a call to that 
fair play and sporting instinct 
which is the pride of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The clannish feeling that 
draws together the men of the 
Islands and the Colonies in the 
hour of peril is utilized. “Come 
Lad, Slip Across and Help,” is the 
slogan of one enlistment poster, 
showing a boy in khaki reaching 
across the Channel to grip the 
hand of a young civilian at home. 
On another poster a Tommy is 
seen carrying a wounded comrade 
to the rear, and the text is an in- 
vitation to, Take your Spell. The 
children, home and mother themes 
are all played upon, and in the 
latter an effective use is made of 
the well-known Whistler portrait 
of his mother. 

Altogether the solid, respectable 
and not at all sensational spirit of 
the British is seen in these posters, 
which should suggest the right dine 
of commercial advertising art that 
will reach our cousins. 

Local customs and traditions are 
worth knowing about when adver- 
tising abroad. The Australians im 
one enlistment poster play up the 
bush call. “Coo-ee!” cries a umi- 
formed youth to his public; and he 
seems to hear the response from 
afar. Andther Australian poster 
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A Record—and An Offer 





Population 
considered, the 
BLADE has 
the Largest 
Evening 
Circulation 

in the 

United States, 
with only one 
exception. 


In the first six 
months of 1919 
the BLADE 
carried 
6,131,423 lines 
of Advertising 





Newspaper history holds no 
parallel to the extraordinary 
achievement of the 


Toledo BLADE 


The circulation of the BLADE for 
six months ending April 1, 1919, was 


82,973 


(U. S. Government Report) 
Only a few years ago it was 50,000 








The BLADE’S Gain in Advertising 
in six months of 1919 over six months 
of 1918 was 


593,355 lines‘ 


In Toledo the BLADE is FIRST 
—FIRST as a NEWSpaper, FIRST 
in CIRCULATION, and FIRST 
in ADVERTISING. 

So tremendous is the burden of its 
business on the BLADE’S mechan- 
ical facilities that it has been neces- 
sary to install three huge, high-speed 
octuple presses, to replace present 
equipment—with a capacity of 108,- 
000 32-page papers per hour. And 
now the BLADE offers— 


For Sale 


TWO HOE SEXTUPLE PRESSES, with 
color decks. Are in first-class condition, and 
can be seen any week-day printing the regular 
editions of the BI.ADE. They can be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price. Address H. D. 
BRADLEY, Toledo Bleds, Toledo, Ohio. 
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| The Hardest Man 
to Reach in the 
Business World 


is the retail merchant. Collectively, he wields tre. 
mendous power. His indifference drains the strength 
from the finest advertising. His enthusiasm will 
double the results of any campaign. 


Yet he is often a “little man.” 


He is often an uneducated man—uneducated in 
the larger phases of advertising and manufacture. 


He is self-centered—and terribly busy. 
His business day is about one-half 


long enough for the tasks he is called 
upon to perform. 


He is not very responsive when it 
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or responding to appeals. 

He sticks pretty close to 
his last. 

The cleverest ‘brains in 
the country have been at 
work on this serious problem 
—HOW TO REACH 


THE RETAILER? Howto 

understand him and his ways 

—how to win his sympa- 

thetic support—how to 

get him interested in 
new merchandising ideas 
and ideals. 

The problem has been solved—in 
Philadelphia and the territory sur- 
rounding it—by the RETAIL 
PUBLIC LEDGER. 


This news-magazine for merchants not only reaches 
them, but has become their trusted friend and 
counsellor. 


Its influence, exerted in behalf of worthy products, 
adequately advertised in the PUBLIC LEDGER, is 
an important factor in the success of many sales 
campaigns in this territory. 


Subscription, $1.00 a year 
cAdvertising, 50c a line 
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uses a subject similar to one that 
was run on the cover of an Amer- 
ican weekly. It shows a map of 
Australia with the present names 
cancelled and such substitutes in- 
serted as “New Germany,” “Tir- 
pitzburg,” “Bernhardiburg” and in 
place of Tasmania, “Kaiser- 
mania.” 

The French posters are so dif- 
ferent from anything British or 
American that they can be identi- 
fied as far as you can see them, 
without the aid of the text. In 
the first place they are of an 
artistic quality that is quite un- 
approached by the other specimens 
in the exhibit. The best of them 
are drawn with a mastery of line 
that is a_ revelation to those 
familiar only with our commercial 
art. 

Men of the reputation of Forain 
and Steinlen are represented, but 
others, not so well known, show 
the same elements that appeal to 
the French; a feeling for form 
and color; a valuation of ideas 
that rejects the obvious and com- 
monplace; in short artistic taste. 
There is a hint for any manu- 
facturer planning a campaign in 
France. He would do well to 
form connections with a genuine 
artist or two. 

The ideas of the French posters 
are often highly dramatic, but not 
invariably so. Sometimes a very 
simple little domestic scene is used 
with effective restraint. There is 
no overdoing the pathos, no sob- 
sister stuff. And the people are 
real folks, not illustrators’ “types.” 


RUSSIAN POSTERS ARE PONDEROUS 


The Russian posters are of a 
totally different character. An ex- 
treme of crudity, rough humor 
and even vulgarity is found in 
many of.them. The Russian hero 
is shown as a roistering chap, with 
his cap on one side, a jaunty, 
devil-may-care manner, and a bit 
beefy in build. Our slim youths 
in the clothing advertisements 
would never sell clothes to that 
sort of a blade. Nor would the 
subtle effects of the French draw- 
ings get by with the race that 
pictures a German officer with his 
hand cut off, and cockroaches 
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streaming out of his veins in stead 
of blood. That is an example of 
the childish art that appeals to 
Ivan. When we come to the point 
of selling him goods, we may need 
to be deliberately crude in adver. 
tising them. 

While a dozen nationalities are 
represented in this exhibition 
there is no need of going into de- 
tails of how their posters differ 
from each other. 

Enough has been said to in- 
dicate the wide range of taste that 
should be studied by advertisers 
who plan to sell abroad. To , 
certain extent it applies to that 
much larger group that is trying 
to sell to our foreign-born popu- 
lation right here. It is well to 
know the background of the im- 
migrant. 

The writer has seen in foreign 
language papers advertising cuts 
showing distinctively Americar 
home s¢enes, with types of people 
whose ancestors were undoubted- 
Iv on the passenger list of the 
Mayflower. They were designs 
that could sell goods to people ot 
our own stock, but to many 
foreigners they would be mean- 
ingless. It is by no means every 
picture that speaks in all tongues, 


England Urged to Abolish 
Script Writing 

An influentially supported movement 
begun in England has for its purpose 
the abolition of script-writing and_the 
encouragement of print-writing. It is 
contended by advocates of the change 
that the present system of writing is 
not suited to the commercial life in 
England, and results in a great loss 
time and labor. 

In the proposed system the characters 
used are the ordinary printed letters, 
known as Roman block letters, with the 
exception of the “a” and “g” which are 
implified into their script forms. Many 





simp’ I 
advantages are claimed for print-writing 
and one big London firm has adopted 


the system and other concerns are sal 
to be considering its use. 


John K. Rodgers Dead 


John Kearney Rodgers, assistant treas- 
urer of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. and vice-president of the 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., died at 
Hotel du Pont, Wilmington, Del. He 
was engaged in the artificial-leather 
business for many years and was Gr 
rector of sales of the Fabrikoid Co., of 
Newburgh, N. Y., and later of the Du 
Pont Fabrikoid Co. 
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Douglas Oil 


Selling, Compelling Signs 


A great selling sign because of its attractiveness and 
because it is always conspicuous; a compelling sign 
for the same reason. 

And these are outstanding characteristics of every 
one of the thousands of Meyercord Decalcomania 
Window Signs being used by all leading national ad- 
vertisers in every line of business. 

Meyercord Signs reproduce faithfully any trade- 
mark, design or slogan—in any number of colors and 
gold. 

They are prepared in such a way that the dealer 
easily and quickly transfers these beautifully trans- 
parent colors to his windows, where they remain in- 
definitely and where they are distinctly seen from the 
inside and outside, always telling your story in the 
most attractive manner. 

Meyercord Window Signs will solve your sign prob- 
lem as they have for thousands of others in the dif- 
ferent lines of businesses. 

The sending to you of a cost estimate and a sketch 
will incur no obligation, if you will simply state your 
needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





EN 


EYERCORD 


UINE DECALCOMANIA 


WINDOW SIGNS 





HIS picture of our New York plant conveys sme i 
house our Executive and Sales offices and tt proy 
Studios, the Electrical Laboratories, the Congguctic 

Shops and Garages required in the preparation ané exec 
tising. § A national institution in every sense, e@ippec 


550 Westd7th S 











onveys #me idea ot the great amount of space it requires to 
s and tt provide working room for the Art and Painting 
he Consguction and Engineering Departments, the Machine 
ation an¢ €xecution of our great volume of Outdoor Adver- 
sense, e@ipped to handle Outdoor Advertising everywhere. 


550 West37th Street 
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& (Water has been effect- 
= ively harnessed to Power 
without losing its beauty. = 
The Amsden Studios have 
effectively harnessed Art to 
Advertising without losing 
the artistic quality <-<«=-« 


Are you on our mailing list? 


Cmsdon Studios Coveland. 
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French Manu- 
facturer Uses Scalpel to 
Uncover Demand 


Salesmen Provided With Modern 
Blank Forms to Fill Out With 
Data Concerning Prospects 


HERE are still some persons 

who think that French methods 
of merchandising are impossibly 
ancient, but those misguided ones 
belong in the same class with 
those who believe that France is 
a nation of absinthe-drinkers. 

There have been many erroneous 
impressions of the French method 
of merchandising. We have been 
led to believe at times that it was 
a hit-or-miss proposition at best. 
It is enlightening, therefore, to 
look for a minute at the system 
a French manufacturer devised to 
discover just what chance his new 
product had with dealers and 
doctors. 

The first of the forms was de- 
vised for the dealer, who, in this 
case, was a druggist. None of the 
important information has been 
overlooked by this manufacturer. 
To one who thinks France may 
be slightly behind the time in- ad- 
vertising it will be helpful to note 
the questions regarding advertis- 


ing. 

The dealer’s opinion of the prod- 
uct is obtained at the start. Then 
his use of dealer-helps is*covered. 
In other words, is he a live dealer? 
Trade information about compet- 
ing products is then listed. 

The other form was intended 
for physicians. The manufacturer 
wanted to know what the doctors 
thought of his product and just 
how much help they were giving 
or were willing to give it. On 
this report the representative is re- 
quired to get information which 
will establish quite correctly the 
Standing of the physician. The 
* manufacturer is interested in find- 
dng out what medicaf journals the 
physician reads. In this way he 
is getting first-hand information 


which will help him when he makes . 


up his professional paper adver- 
tising list. 
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The manufacturer is ready to 
get the physician’s co-operation by 
sending him a quantity oi the 
product and literature describing 
its use. It may be seen that the 
exact time of the representative's 
arrival and departure must he 
given on this report. 

This French manufacturer was 
not so far behind the times. His 
blank forms, reproduced. below, 
may furnish an idea to some 
American brother: 


FORM FOR DRUGGISTS 


Length of Interview 
Does he buy our goods? 


Is his store on a main street? 


Does he display our signs?.........-+- 

Are there any of our displays in his 
WIMGOW? «cc ccccccccccccsscccseccucs 

What goods in our lines does he sell 
now? 

What three brands in our line does he 
sell the most of ? 

Does he prefer those brands to ours?... 

, OPPS ee tae ee 

Does he think that we advertise 
enough? 

What is his average volume of trade?.. 

Remarks . : 


Representative’s Name. 


FORM FOR PHYSICIANS 


Degrees 
Specialty 


Length of Interview 

Entered 

Departed at 

Is he prescribing or using our brand 
now? 

Does he desire us to ship him a quan- 
Gre cn kc.ce vennsccdpenaccoeecesress 

Does he want us to send him litera- 
CPSP oi civcccgscdoveseovosocaeereses 

What medical journals does he read 
regularly? 

Of what competitive products did he 
speak? 

Does he know our product? 

Does he like our product? 

Has he used our product? 
@. with Succes !......cscecsessceees 
b. with doubtful results?...........- 
c. without results of any sort? 

Remarks suggested by interview 


Representative’s Name. 








Advertising That Is Helping to 
Adjust the Labor Situation 


A Tendency to Make Campaigns Serve a Double Purpose 






By W. Livingston Larned 


UT in Middletown, Ohio, one 
manufacturer is helping to 
solve the problem of labor unrest 
by a very obvious, yet profitable, 
process. The American Rolling 
Mill Company believes that em- 
ployees of large manufacturing 
enterprises should be made to real- 
ize the magnitude of their own 
place in the national scheme of 
things. . 
It is the contention that the 
public in general has no concep- 
tion of how the working half lives 
and works. It does not know to 
what remarkable extent capital is 
actually helping labor. Every day 
sees some splendid new enterprise 
set in motion to make less irksome 
the tasks of the man who toils. 
Bennett Chapple, director of 
publicity of this company, is dis- 
covering some of these things for 
himself for the first time. He ad- 
mits that actual contact with a 
great American industry gives one 
a new vision of labor in its rela- 
tion to the employer. The situa- 
tion is not so black as it has been 
painted. Bolshevism will never 
get even a toe-hold in this coun- 
try, if the present policy of -co- 
operative uplift is continued. 
There is much newspaper and 
magazine talk of glowering indus- 
trial conditions, strikes and labor 
unrest, but there is little mention 
of the absolutely contented thou- 
sands. Is there op to be 
ined by exaggerating the excep- 
— to the general rule? Why 
not stress what has been done and 
is being done to make the Ameri- 
can workingman the happiest, 
most contented and best-paid in 
the world? And there is plenty 
of fact material for this healthful 
propaganda. Much mere is go- 
ing on, of a progressive character, 
than the man in the street begins 
to realize. 
In other words, it is Mr. Chap- 
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ple’s idea to advertise the con 
tented workman rather than the 
discontented one. And the for- 
mer is in the majority. Mr, 
Chapple sees the situation through 
brighter glasses since going from 
New York to a little manufactur- 
ing town and living in. direct con- 
tact with workmen. He has se- 
cured the factory view-point. It 
inspires and reassures him. 

In Middletown, which is to a 
considerable extent The American 
Rolling Mill, the Armco products 
are produced. And this phrase, 
which is liberally posted, carries 
the substance of things as they 


are: 

“The ‘Armco Spirit’ combines 
in proper proportions a spirit of 
fairness, a square deal always, 
both in theory and practice; a big, 
broad view of every problem, cut- 
ting out all narrowness and little- 
ness; a spirit of unselfishness, of 
loyalty, of courtesy to and consid- 
eration for the other fellow. 
‘Armco Spirit’ is, in fact, simply 
an exemplification of the highest 
standard of real American citizen- 
ship.” ; 

It will be noted that this dec- 
laration® is designed to apply to 
every ramification of the business, 
to the company’s relations with 
the consumer no less than with 
the man who actually carries the 
dinner pail. 


WORKMEN IN A NEW LIGHT 


Up to now, many manufacturers 
have failed to cash in on_ their 
own investment of good will to- 
ward employees. They have been 
too reticent. They have perhaps 
been blind to the practical advan- 
tages of exploiting this feature . 
their businesses. And because 0 
their own close contact with it, 
the men themselves have not quite 
measured its virtue. For employ- 
ees everywhere will read what 1s 
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NOW READY 
Standard Register Agency List 


July Issue 


1,100 national and local advertising agencies— 
names, addresses and personnel. 


6,000 clients of 500 principal agencies—names, ad- 
dresses and products. 


3,500 national advertisers who place their business 
direct—names and addresses. 


Names of agencies “recognized” by the A. N. P. A., 
“recommended” by the P. P. A., and members of the 
A. A. of A. A. 


Revised and issued three times a year. 


Price $10, check with order, for the July and 
November, 1919, and March, 1920, issues or $5 for 
July issue alone. 


Every newspaper and periodical, every advertising 
agency or solicitor, everyone engaged in any publicity 
work, media or products—needs this very reliable 
and complete list. It is simply invaluable. Saves 
time, saves correspondence, saves money. 


Order YOUR copy today. 


The above is part of the service rendered by the 
Standard Register of National Advertising. It can be 
secured in connection with our complete yearly service 
which is sold at $75, or it can be bought separately 
at $10 as above. Our Service is now in its fourth 
year and is used by the leaders among the Agencies, 
Special Representatives and Periodicals. Address 
inquiries and orders and make checks payable to 


National Register Publishing Co. 
1901 Times Building 
NEW YORK 
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done for their fellows in every 
industry. We are to know, at last, 
the inside story of modern pro- 
duction. 

The foreman of a plant making 
steel products made this state- 
ment: 

“Oh, yes, I think workingmen 
see advertising and read it and 
are mildly interested, but they 
would take far greater interest if 
they could only see themselves 
glorified a little. Labor is hu- 
man. It rather appreciates being 
recognized. In the past, advertis- 
ing has played up the article and 
what it does, but no message has 
gone forth of any consequence 
concerning the men who actually 
get down in the dust and oil and 
grime and put these units of civ- 
ilization together. 

“I think the moral effects would 
be good if some tribute was paid 
the worker. It would give him 
greater pride in his job. It would 
stimulate him to miake better 
goods and to be happier at it. 
Bolshevism wouldn’t come up for 
discussion if American Labor real- 
ly thought that it was a vital part 
of the human side of life. 

“The mistaken idea has gone 
around that because a chap works 
in a foundry, he isn’t good enough 
to be played up in an advertise- 
ment. Mind you, there is a line 
to be drawn. I do not think that 
the Schwab idea should be carried 
too far—that is, of making Labor 
feel too infernally important. But 
there is a happy middle ground. 
Give Labor cause to be proud of 
its own share in progress, and it 
will stay put. 

“IT contend that visualizing the 
toiler at his job is a sales and 
merchandising. stimulant. The 
public knows too little of the ef- 
fort and genius and patience and 
sweat that goes into the articles 
they buy. They only know the re- 
tail and across-counter side. There 
would be less haggling over price 
if folks really knew how things 
are manufactured. It’s not as 
‘ simple and as easy as it often 
appears on the surface.” 

The Yale & Towne Company 
has just issued a page announce- 
ment in honor of its Semi-Cen- 
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tennial. There have bees fifty 
years of service, in which the men 
who make Yale products can lay 
claim to a constructive part. This 
advertisement gives the co-worker 
recognition. He gains the imme- 
diate impression that it is an as- 
set to be identified with the name 
of Yale. 

Blue Buckle Overalls, branching 
out into a two-color advertising 
campaign that will be read by the 
workingmen of the country, is not 
content with mere commercial jl- 
lustrations. The humble garb of 
the toiler is being dignified, lifted 
out of its own grime, in a series 
of remarkably fine paintings of 
men on the job. It is no disgrace 
to wear a pair of blue jumpers. 
They are the uniform of a busy, 
thrifty American soldier who 
fights constructive battles the year 
round. 


WORKMEN EXALTED IN THESE ADS 


Reliance Work Shirts, in 2 
humble theme, take on the spirit o 
labor glorified, as these rough men 
are shown in field and factory 
But it’s the principle of the thing 
—glorifying the laborer—picturing 
him and picturing him in an envi- 
able, high-class way. The Simonds 
Manufacturing Company never 
fails to link its steel saw prod- 
ucts with the fellow who uses 
them. Carpenters must be rather 
proud when they see themselves 
industriously harnessed with a na- 
tionally respected line—and always 
building—building. 

Just as a side light on this sub- 
ject, we wish to tell of an ad- 
vertising manager of a tool con- 
cern, who struggled with many 
artists for many months, in an at- 
tempt to create a type of Amefi- 
can workman to be used in all his 
advertising. To my knowledge, 
some thirty drawings were turned 
out before a committee agreed on 
one as paying proper tribute to 
this class. ee 

Waltham advertising, in a cut 
rent series, speaks less of the ac- 
tual watch than of the expert 
workmen who make the watc 
and they are pictured, in the va 
rious departments, at their exact- 
ing occupations. Waltham factory 
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EL MERCURIO 


Chile’s National Newspaper 


Valparaiso—Santiago—Antofagasta 


Announces 
the opening of 
its own offices in the United States 
at 
407 Times Building 
New York City 


It is desired that this office shall 
prove of real service in fostering 
closer business relations between 
Chile and the United States. 

American manufacturers and 
others desiring information regard- 
ing conditions or markets in Chile 
are invited to make full free use of 
the facilities El Mercurio now 
places at their disposal. 

For the convenience of advertisers 
complete files of the various issues 
will be maintained at the New York 
office and advertising arrangements 
made on the same basis and at the 
same terms as prevail at the home 
offices in Chile. ° 


ERNESTO MONTENEGRO 
General Representative 


S. S. KOPPE & CO. 


Special Advertising Representatives in 
the United States 
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To ‘Take Guess- Work 


All book publishers in London rejected the 
manuscript of “Robinson Crusoe.” 


The author in despair published a few copies 
for his friends. 


In a few months most of the print shops in 
London were printing and selling “Robinson 
Crusoe”. 


“David Harum” was rejected by all Ameri- 
can publishers, until one obscure reader in 
one publishing house persuaded his concern 
to issue it in a small way. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was declined by all 
American publishers but one in Boston who 
thought it might meet with mediocre sale. 


The newest 
product adver- 
tised by Street & 
Finney is Beech- 
nut Ginger Ale. 
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Out of Advertising 


Such is the accuracy of human judgment as 
to what the public likes. 


rk 


od the 








Opa Such is the accuracy of even experts on public 
taste. 
Lider If the experts don’t know public taste, how 
inson can we know what merchandise—what pack- 
age—what media—what advertisement will 
; tao 
eit, capture the public! 
Tm Street & Finney have a method which enables 
cern the manufacturer to know what merchandise, 






what package, what media, what ads will win 
the public. 







A method which enables the manufacturer to 
eliminate the guess from advertising. 


8 Fmney Inc 


Pay-as-you-enter 
Advertising 


| 











i 






171 Madison Avenue 
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Sales Manager 


desires connection with ag- 
gressive concern. 6 years’ 
road selling, 5 years’ sales 
executive—thorough knowl- 
edge of trade practice. 

Prepared to organize and 
conduct sales department on 
any scale. Would not object 
to a new business if product 
is salable and offers good 
possibilities. 

At present with largest 
manufacturers of their line 
in the world. 

No answers desired from 
concerns not prepared to 
utilize unusual experience 
and ability and to pay for 
them. 

Details of record avail- 
able to right concern. 


Address, “F. J.,” Box 96, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 














No. 12 of a series 








Bankers’ Approval 
Gives Prestige 


The purchasing power of the banker is 
not questioned. He has the money. 
It is just a matter of choice—convic- 
tion—judgment. The fact that he 
favors your line over another gives you 
prestige in the community. You can 
win his friendship by telling your 
story in each issue of 


The Northwestern Banker 


Clifford De Puy, Publisher 
Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
R. A. Goodwin, cashier Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank, Tabor, says: “We are 
saving every issue of The Northwest- 
ern Banker to be bound in the future. 
We consider it the best financial jour- 
nal that comes into the Northwest.’’ 






























workers are, of course, taki the 
liveliest interest in this extensive 
campaign. It is giving them credit 
while extolling the Waltham 
watch. It is visualizing, for the 
public, an intimate picture of the 
place where watches are made and 
the men who give their lives to 
this industry. An etcher of inter. 
national fame was employed to 
visit the plant and prepare these 
striking originals. 

Carborundum products, servants 
of industry, might be very dull 
themes indeed, if they were not 
relieved by photographic studies 
of the experts who manipulate 
them. Starrett tools are human- 
ized because in the advertisements 
they are invariably pictured as in 
use by mechanics. The most re- 
cent Miller tire campaign made its 
chief and heroic figure the tire 
man, wearing his emblazoned in- 
itial M, and we are all familiar 
with how storage-battery advertis- 
ing has played up the service spe- 
cialist. A Willard Battery agent, 
down in the southernmost part of 
Florida—almost where you jump 
off—confessed that he considered 
it an honor to handle the line. 
Said he: “Did you éver notice 
how they talk about us? The ad- 
vertising certainly does make car- 
owners respect us more, as a class, 
and our profession. -There’s my 
picture in the magazines!” It is 
Labor, finally humanized and pre- 
sented in a favorable light to all 
the country. : 

A radiator company gives a pan- 
orama of its workmen testing the 
finished product. Heinz advertis- 
ing exploits the attractive, white- 
aproned employee; Paige trucks, 
born before the eyes, in full pages, 
give full credit to overalled La- 
bor, assembling the parts. A Cali- 
fornia Redwood campaign stops 
exalting trees and products long 
enough to lead the eye into chemi- 
cal laboratories, and shows ws 
gloved and goggled chemists, test- 
ing blocks of Redwood as proo 





of fire-resistance.- An army of 
chemists will like that series of ad- 
vertisements and will be duly ap- 
preciative of what it means to 
their profession. Yet the oo 
paign does not fail to sell Califor- 























nia Redwood to the consumer. 
Page after page of G. M. C. Truck 
advertising links machine with 


Labor. 
BRING WORKMEN AND EMPLOYERS 
TOGETHER 

Advertising has set out either to 
make the manufacturer himself do 
all in his power for his men, or 
to start a line of thought that will 
eventually lead to better working 
conditions. With such captions as 
“Lighting Is a Factor in Produc- 
tion,” the hint is throughout to 
the man higher up, by Mazda ad- 
vertising, in a diplomatic manner. 
And the illustration of an office 
manager handing one of the lamps 
to a pleased workman in overalls 
gives it still greater significance. 

Imagine, ten years ago, an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign such 
as is now being authorized by L. V. 
E. Estes, Incorporated, industrial 
engineers. There are pictures of 
smiling, contented workmen com- 
ing from the factory at close of 
day and the copy reads: 

“The line of progress is through 
human progress. In any product- 
ive organization aiming at greater 
output, less waste, lower costs at:d 
higher quality, betterment starts 
with better workmen. 

“So do not number your organ- 
ization by hands. Count the heads 
—and the hearts. Train the heads. 
Win the hearts. The hands will 
then be capable and faithfully 
used in your service.” 

And Estes Service has adopted 
as its insignia a design showing 
Labor’s mighty arm, raised from 
industrial plants. This is all in 
line with the new order of things, 
the subtle, sensible fight against 
Bolshevism. 

Westinghouse is not afraid to 
come with double spreads to help 
the workman through the employ- 
er. Witness this vigorous appeal: 

“What is a Man-Hour worth in 
Your Plant? To the worker at 
the machine, the value of the man- 
hour is one thing . . . to you— 


his employer—it is another. The 
value to him is fixed by his pay 
check. To you it is fixed by what 
he produces in that hour. And 
these two vital values must be in 
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MORE THAN ONE THIRD 


of the 


Advertising Space 
in 





is Already Sold 


amount of available Advertising Space 

in“ PUNCH" for 1920 will be increased 
seventy-five per cent. 
But at this date more than One Third of 
the total available space for 1920 is sold, 
and the flood of advance orders shows no 
Sign of decreasing. 
The only way for advertisers of high-class 
goods and service to make sure of space 
in “PUNCH for 1920 is to come to 
an early decision and instruct their ageats 
explicitly to book as quickly as possible. 
Agents should lose no time in advising 
their clients that delay is dangerous if 
any of “PUNCH'S* profitable space is 


desired in 
1920 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘* PUNCH “ 
10 Bouverie Street, 
London, Eng. 
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The Richest Part 
of the Southwest- 


TEXAS 





ORPUS CHRISTI 


) BROWNSVILLE 


The Gulf Coast 

and Central Texas 

A territory of ever increasing wealth. In lumber, 
$100,000,000 annually; in oil, $2,000,000 monthly; 
$5,000,000 in rice per year; a million bales of cotton 
—only a part of the great wealth of the Houston 
Chronicle’s territory. 


Houston 
Its wealth is evidenced by greater bank clearings than 
those of Buffalo, New York; Atlanta, Ga.; and 
Seattle, Wash. 


Its ship channel to the Gulf of Mexico places it next 
door to Eastern markets; its 18 railroads link sea and 
inland. 


The Research and Business Promotion 
Department of the Houston Chronicle 
has complete detailed information 
about this interesting territory. 
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and the medium 
that covers it~ 
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In Circulation: 

The Houston Chronicle’s sworn circulation of March 
81st, 1919, showed a daily circulation of 54,936; on 
Sunday, 58,808; leading the second paper by 11,577. 
It leads in the outside territory, being read in 600 
Texas towns from three to twelve hours ahead of all 


other papers. 


In Influence: 


Full Asscciated Press reports together with special editorial 
features—including an eight page rotogravure section every 
Sunday—make it a paper that is read. 


Houston jobbers, distributors and retailers are agreed that no 
selling campaign in the Houston territory is complete without 
the Chronicle. 


Its influence as a paper meets the needs of the merchandising 
trio—the jobber, the retailer and the consumer. You can get 
the help of this wonderful dealer and consumer influence. 


The key to the richest market in the Southwest is 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


M. Er. FOSTER J. E. McCOMB, Jr. 
President Manager National Advertising 


HOUSTON 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Chemical Bidg., St. Louis 
Candler Bldg., Atlanta Kresge Blidg., Detroit 

Brunswick Bldg., New York 
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Extraordinary Opportunity for 
Salesmen of Farm Electric 
Light and Power 
Equipment 


The man of experience and 
proven ability can easily double 
his present salary by signing deal- 
erships for our new type Electric 
Light and Power Plant. 

This oppo ity is big enough 
and sufficiently ‘substantial to im- 
mediately interest the most suc- 
cessful business-getter in the farm 
light field. 

Our equipment is vastly superior 
to the ordinary type of lighting 
plant construction, therefore, the 
man who has already made good 
in this field will have unusual suc- 
cess in the merchandising of our 
power unit. The better than aver- 
age type of dealer is quick to ap- 
preciate the many extraordinary 
sales possibilities of our dealer- 
ship. 

We are a long-established manu- 
facturing institution of exceptional 
financial s tren gt h—new in the 
Farm Light field, but going right 
to the front with a better product. 

Time is worth too much—we 
cannot afford to train an inexpe- 
rienced sales force, therefore—we 
pay the top price to obtain men 
who are thoroughly familiar with 
farm lighting equipment and know 
how to close agencies with the bet- 
ter type of dealer. One of our 
salesmen will make better than 
$20,000 this year—this same pos- 
sibility is yours if you are prop- 
erly trained and equipped. Actual 
experience counts most. 

Rest assured—your inquiry will 
be treated in strictest confidence. 
In your first letter, tell of your 
present and past connections—give 
sales records and all facts which 
might indicate that you are quali- 
fied and are one of the men for 
whom we are looking. 


Farm Light Manufacturer 
Box 94, care of Printers’ Ink 











proper relation, one to 

That is why manufacialal a 
are busy on the problem of in- 
creasing man-hour value to them 
They cannot add to the hour. 
they must add to the man. How? 
Not by increasing his burdens, not 
by o— effort, but by the one 
way which is logical—increasing 
his efficiency.” 

Then follows a careful, sincere, 
optimistic discussion of various 
industrial problems. Yet when 
you have finished the advertise. 
ment you are impressed by its ob- - 
vious desire to help Labor, 

The more we study current ad- 
vertising, the more we are inclined 
to believe that advertising can help 
very materially in the present in- 
dustrial situation. The American 
workman lives better, works in 
better factories under more fa- 
vorable conditions, is. better paid 
and is really more contented, take 
him by and large, than any other 
workman in the world. 

This being true, why not tell 
about it? 


Hardware Selling Cost Esti- 
mated at 20 Per Cent 


The results of an investigation con 
ducted by the Bureau of Business Re 
search of Harvard University during 
the period of 1917-1918 among over 250 
hardware stores in this country and 
Canada, indicates that the average figure 
of total expenses in these stores is S06 
per cent of the sales. The average net 
profit was 6 per cent of the sales. 

The inquiry also brought out the fact 
that the average investment in this class 
of merchandise, owing primarily to 
higher prices, was about 5 per cent 
greater in retail stores in January, 
1919, than in January, 1918. It has 
shown further that in stores with an 
annual volume of business of $50,000 
the ratio of expense is generally as low 
as in stores with sales amounting to 
over $100,000 a year. 


New House Organ Started 


The Advance Automobile Accessories 
Corporation, of Chicago, have started 
publication of a house organ called 
“Let’s Go,” which will be devoted to 
promoting the interest of the jobbers 
and dealers of the company. 


With Joseph Richards Co. 


Dewey Pinsker, for three years with 
the Dodd-DuBosque Co., Inc., is now 
connected with the Joseph Richards 
Company, Inc., New York. 
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A New Use For Chewing Gum 


ou saw the timely adver- 
Pe f+ hy chewing-gum in the 
newspapers last week. The reproduction 
of a news article on the use of chewing- 
gum in a trans-Atlantic dirigible and 
the exhortation “Chew, men. Chew for 
lives.” Chewing-gum, it would 


our F 
ontt, is not only a nerve tonic, but 
as a patcher for leaks is a comfortable 


thing to have around when several thou- 
po feet above the Atlantic Ocean. 

This advertising “scoop” is credited 
to J. F. Bresnahan, formerly a news- 
paper man and now vice-president of the 
American Chicle Company. “We didn’t 
know there was any gum aboard the 
R-84 until the dirigible arrived,” said 
Mr. Bresnahan, “but its use was shown 
in the log, and a representative we 
sent found out that Adams California 
Fruit was on board. 

“After the Ritz luncheon, the day 
following the arrival, the newspapers 
carried the story of how the chewing- 
gum helped in the trip. When the R-34 
started back it took a plentiful supply 
of Adams in its store-rooms.” 

The advertising campaign emphasizing 
the value of gum as a nerve tonic fol- 
lowed with its close tie-up with the 
newspaper comments. As an advertis- 
ing feat the Adams stunt ranks with 
the Stanley bottle. Curiously enough, 
both had to do with a conquést of the 
air. 





Changes in Aluminum Castings 
Co. 


A number of changes have been made 
in the personnel of the sales and adver- 
tising departments of the Aluminum 
Castings Company, Cleveland. Mr. 
Norman Craig, formerly connected 
with Fuller & Smith, is now in charge 
of sales. Mr. B. Dyer, who has been 
advertising manager of the company for 
the last three years, will be handling 
the work of the sales extension depart- 
ment. E. W. Kronback, publicity man- 
ager of the National Carbon Company 
for a number of years, has been placed 
in charge of advertising. 


Chicago Ad Women Elect 
Officers 


The following members of the Wom- 
en’s Advertising Club of Chicago were 
elected as officers for the coming year: 
President, Mrs. Irene Sickel Sims; first 
vice-president, Miss Claire Samel; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Kleinsorge; secretary, Miss Eleanor 
Ronen treasurer, Miss Janet A. 

son. < 


Hopkins Heads “Advertising 
and Selling” 


J. M. Hopkins announces that he has 
become president and general manager 
of Advertising and Selling. 

For twelve years Mr. Hopkins was 
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High Speed Addresses 
Far Publishers 


To displace the inefficient 
method of printing mailer 
strips from type or slugs the 
No. 1 Rotary 












has been developed. It will list 
subscribers’ names on a con- 
tinuous web of paper 1% in. to 
4% in. wide to be inserted in the 
mailer machine. 









No necessity of pulling galleys, 
then cutting and pasting them 
together and winding them on 
reels. The complete galley is 
made on the strip of paper at 
one operation. 







































No. 1 Rotary, 
meee 
attachment. 
JRapw Appressino Macuine (. 
Belknap System 
32-46 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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The St. Louis Star was the ONLY 
St. Louis newspaper to show gains 
in total advertising during 191, 
and despite this fact, the first six 
months of 1919 shows The Sta 
piling up PHENOMENAL increases 
in both foreign and local advertis- 
ing, publishing more advertising, 
week days, of various classifications 
than TWO and sometimes THREE 
of its contemporaries combined. 


The Gain in Total Paid Advertising 
for the First Six Months of 1919 was 


435,47] 


LINES 


The Star carried 18,591 lines more local 
advertising week days during the month 
of June than the Globe-Democrat. 


For thirty-five consecutive months The 
Star has published more local display 
advertising, week days, than the Globe 
Democrat, the Times, or the Republic. 


The Star’s gain in national advertising for the first six months of 199 
averages more than 93% which is greater than that of any other St 
Louis daily newspaper. ' 


The figures on the following page show how The Star, during the first six 
months of 1919 published more local advertising, week days, of importart 
classifications than the other St. Louis newspapers. 
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HSOF CONTINUED 
NGACHIEVEMENT! 





The Star ’ 
—_ com- 
ea ant Bey ‘1,505,721 


The Star’s excess over ‘both... ~ 976,537 


Peonbiie comb 


The Star’s excess over three. 


—e STORES 
83,907 


547,919 


combined ee 
~ 235,988 


The Star’s excess over both.. 
FURNITURE 


The 

Be ces” Republic and 
Times combined 

The Star’s excess over three. 


60,280 
36,492 


e Star 
» Globe and Times combined. . 


The Star’s excess over both. 
WOMEN 
The Star 
Globe-Democrat, Times and Re- 
public combined 
The Star’s excess over three. . 


ne MEN’S CLOTHING 

r 

The Times and Republic com- 
bined 


The Star’s excess over both... 
GROCE 


‘= 
Times, Globe-Democrat and Re- 


public combined 
The Star’s excess over three. . 


S as over both 
245,575 


163,215 
82,360 


. 26,950 
. 23,508 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Star 
Times, Globe-Democrat and Re- 
public combined 


The Star’s excess over three.. 


18,940 


4,851 


In June, as for the entire six months, The Star was the preferred medium in 
various classifications as shown by the figures below: 
WOMEN’S READY-TO WEAR 


LOCAL DISPLAY ines 


e Star 283,923 
Times and Republic combined 207,517 
The Star’s excess over both.. 76,406 

AMUS: 


tar 
Times, Post-Dispatch and Re- 
public combined 21,978 
The a excess over three. 3,795 
- m. ARTMENT STORES 


131,370 
Gado Bencerat and Republic 
combined __ 91,425 


The Star’s excess over both.. 39,945 
FURNIT 
The Star 


Globe-Democrat, Times and 
Republic combined 


The Star’s excess over three. 7,956 


The Star 
Times, Globe-Democrat and Re- 
public combined 


The Star’s excess over three. . 
MEN’S CLOTHING 


The Times and Republic com- 
bined 
The Star’s excess over both... 


GROCERY 


T ta 

Post-Dispatch, Globe-Democrat, 
Times and Re public com- 
bined 


The Star’s excess over all four 


All through the abnormal period of 1918, when the other papers were 


oan losses, The Star was recording nothing but gains. 


es 
31,660 


20,898 
. 10,762 


16,692 


14,998 
r 1,694 
show- 


This year The Star is 


showing gains made over gains, the other papers gains made over losses. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audst Bureau of Circulations 


STAR BUILDING 


STAR SQUARE 


ST. LOUIS. MO. © 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Peoples Gas Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Colonial Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


Don’t Say “‘Paper’’—Say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered. 


Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
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Laying Out Booklets That Self 
Goods 


A Discussion of the Right Copy, II 
St 


lustrations, Arrangements, Type and 
ock 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


Not long ago I sent for six 
booklets on each of four 
articles in which I was interested 
—things that I needed. 

As they came I collected all the 
twenty-four booklets into one lot 
and then devoted one entire even- 
ing to_letting the booklets sell me 
the articles needed. 

Only one booklet in that lot 
actually made a sale. Most of the 
booklets were catalogues. Many 
of them were designed first and 
written to fill the spaces not taken 
up by the pictures. 

Only a few of them were re- 
lated in either design or copy to 
the advertising which produced 
the inquiry. 

And several of the booklets were 
just circulars. 

There has been much discussion 
as to what a booklet is, but the 
most logical answer is: It is a 
sales story in print. 

You have probably encountered 
the salesman who had nothing 
to sell but service. His story was 
clear-cut, simple and something 
so vital that he did not require 
any samples, pictures or exhibits. 
You only had to be told that the 
service was something of value in 
your daily work. 

This kind of a story in print is 
correctly handled in plain type, 
black ink and white paper. No 
colors, no pictures, no more fire- 
works than you would expect to 
find in the appearance of the 
salesman presenting such a propo- 
sition verbally. Suck a booklet, 
with a title on the cover; that tells 
the story is sure to interest the 
class for which it was intended. 

When an insurance salesman 
tells a business man about a new 
and improved policy, he tries to 
make his prospect visualize the 
condition of those dependent upon 


him both with and without . 


new policy. He uses every means 
at his disposal to picture verbally 
his proposition. : 

The importance of such a vital 
thing as insurance is not so obyious 
to the average man and the telling 
of such a story must be accom- 
panied by pictures which make the 
reader see the importance as well 
as read it. To get the sales mes- 
sage across requires that both the 
type and the pictures work toward 
making a lasting mental impres- 
sion. 

When a semi-fiction booklet is 
handled the illustrations should 
be as novel and as unique as pos- 
sible. Take a cue from the mag- 
azines and get the most original 
and best adapted artist possible. 
“Her Way Out,” is a decidedly 
clever and unusually well illus- 
trated booklet issued by The Im- 
perial Life Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada. The title, cover 
design, title page, dedication, and 
beginning of this booklet are all 
so well in order that the reader is 
half through the booklet before 
he realizes it. The illustrations in 
their original soft colors, almost 
insist that the reader finds out 
what it is all about. 


“MOVING-PICTURE BOOKLET 


Many advertisers would like to 
grab their friends and readers by 
the hand and lead them through 
their plants, explaining all the de- 
tails of operation as they go. 

This gives what I like to call a 
“Moving-Picture” booklet. _ 

It can be handled with a picture 
on every page or on every other 
page in case there is more copy 
and few pictures. 

Many times the story of the 
plant is told on the odd pages of 
the booklet and different articles 
that are related to the story are 
listed on the even pages. 18 
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UPREMACY 


In the Plumbing 
_ and Heating Field 


Sell 



















re verbally 
ch a yj 
30 obvioa c4 During the first six months of 1919, 9 
apn, “Domestic Engineering”—the Plumbing 
make the and Heating Weekly—published 1052 
naa pages of plumbing and heating advertising, 
both the more than twice the amount of its nearest 
k toward competitor. 
a In this same period “Domestic Engi- 
ooklet is neering” printed 1046 pages of reading 
oe matter, which contained many constructive 
he ps8 articles showing its subscribers how to in- 
original crease their sales. 
cided These campaigns were concentrated on 
1 iftus- the following lines: Water Supply Systems, 
> Farm Lighting Systems, Public Comfort 
comer Stations, Shower Baths, Drinking Foun- 
m, and tains and Ventilating Systems. 
we A The advertising growth of ‘Domestic 
before Engineering” is merited because it has 
woah helped to increase the sales of its adver- 
is out tisers by showing its readers how to sell 
more merchandise. Such constructive co- 
ET operation is responsible for the consistent 
ike to growth of ‘Domestic Engineering.” 
— “Domestic Engineering’ is the only 
e de- weekly publication serving exclusively the 
“afl a plumbing and heating trades and the only 
one in that field that is a member of the 
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Courtesy Corn Products Ref. Co. 


“Just Like Mot 


‘Fa E psychologist tells you of the great 


value of “suggestion” in advertising and 
selling, and these examples of “home 
cooking” are intended to prove it. 


Color illustration makes it possible to suggest 
that the pie crust was made just as it should 
be, and that the doughnuts are not of the 
“sinker” variety. j 


“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating,” 
but the proof of the advertising is in creat- 
ing the desire to eat the pudding. 





THE MUNRO @ HAR 


Lithographers 
& Color Printers 
416-422 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 
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Courtesy Corn Products Ref. Co. 


>» Mother Made” 


Our business is to plan, illustrate and print lit- 
erature that will help you to sell your product. 


Successful advertising books are not made 

by chance. 

We will be glad to advise with you as to the 

plan and copy, select the artist best suited to 

make the illustrations, and do the engraving 
! and printing in color in such a way as to 

carry your message to the buying public to 
~ the best advantage. 


> R IN AOVERTISING 














HARFORD COMPAN 


ADVERTISING BOOKS CATALOGS COLOR INSERTS 
FOLDERS BOOKLETS 
HANGERS CUT OUTS 

WINDOW DISPLAYS NOVELTIES COUNTER CARDS 
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BUILD NOW 
THAT 
CITY HALL 
COURTHOUSE 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
CHURCH 
FACTORY 
MEMORIAL 





BUILD NOW 


LS SEPARIMENT GF LasOR 





y viet agen has called upon the power and resouree = Shorten the miles to market 
of ner motor trac! a tame to eatc’up her wi build better roads’ 


Federsi Motor Truck Company 
Dawson, Micnigar 


motor 
carrier is adequa-e 
Thousands of Federals na 08d for butlders— 
blic an ever. mcreasing dgmand for more. 


One to Five Ton Capacities 


— >>] 


O INTERPRET—through advertis- 

ing—the big, broad sales policy of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, which is 
that of selling motor truck transportation 
to Industrial America, has been the func- 
tion of the Campbell-Ewald Company for 
the past six years. The good will this 








advertising has played a part in creating for 
this company is reflected in Federal sales 
and success. It is the type of national ad- 
vertising that has made the name “Federal” 
mean efficient, economical haulage to mil- 
lions of Americans. 
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works out well if there is a layout 
for the article pages that is dif- 
ferent from the layout of the 
story and picture pages. 
Running the story with the 
however, is one of the 

things that cause confusion in a 
reader's mind, and confusion does 
not help sales. : 
In a straight human-interest 
booklet this running of the story 
opposite pages of facts and figures 
about the article advertised is very 
generally done. By a straight hu- 
man interest story I mean those 
which start off with an obvious 
fact, lead into a fact not so ob- 
yious and finally connect the ob- 
yious fact with the goods being 


The business-like service booklet, 
the semi-fiction, and the “moving- 
picture” booklet may all be hu- 
man-interest booklets in the last 
analysis but I like to make a dis- 
tinction and label one kind of 
booklet straight human-interest as 
above. ’ 

The point that makes a human- 
interest booklet lose much of its 
value is the manner in which the 
cuts are placed as a general rule. 

Such booklets should be broken 
into two parts—story and details 
of sale—and these parts separated 
in display. Either put all the 

ory in the front of the booklet 
and put all the details of sale, with 
pictures of goods, in back of book- 
let; or make the story pages the 
even pages of the booklet and 
the details of sale the odd pages. 

There should be such an easy 
distinction as to make it possible 
for the reader to read all the story 
or all the sales details separately 
and still continue to read each, or 
both separately, from page to page 
of the booklet without losing the 
connection. 


THE CATALOGUE BOOKLET 


_Some concerns make up an en- 
tire booklet which shows only pic- 
tures and prices. Such booklets 
are really small catalogues to save 
the expense of sending a more ex- 
pensive one. 

Catalogue booklets are seldom 
sufficient in themselves as sales- 
men. They go well, however, with 


a good letter, but then if the let- 
ter and booklet are separated be- 
tween time of receiving and the 
time of a desire to buy the goods 
the goods and prices alone must 
do the selling. 

Now, that we have tried to an- 
alyze the kinds of booklets, the 
next thing is to pick the style 
best suited to the proposition in 
hand and start to build. 

As soon as the reason for the 
booklet is decided, the story 
should be planned; and, if pos- 
sible the story should be written 
then and there. It should be a 
strong, logical sales story and it 
should not be limited in length for 
the sake of the mechanical factors 
of the booklet. 

When the story is written, we 
should determine how to fit the 
mechanical factors around the 
story in such a manner as to get 
the story read and remembered 
easily. 

The manner in which the book- 
let is distributed has a great deal 
to do with what size page the 
booklet will take. 

The nature and shape of the pic- 
tures, especially if they are photo- 
graphs, should also help decide 
the size of the page. 

Most booklets that are made up 
to answer inquiries are made of 
a size to fit either a small com- 
mercial (No. 634) envelope or a 
large commercial (No. 10) en- 
velope. This is done to avoid hav- 
ing to order special envelopes. 
Such sizes make it simple. to han- 
dle regular size letter paper for 
the letter which usually accom- 
panies such follow-up booklets. 

For booklets that are to be en- 
closed with the goods, handed out 
by the retailer or distributed to 
prospects by salesmen, the size 
is not so restricted. 

It is well to select a size that 
cuts without waste from standard 
size stocks, however, because of 
the added ease and economy in 
handling by the printer. 4%4x6, 
5x7, and 6x9 are sizes that cut 
well from standard sizes of stock. 

On large quantities, however, 
the.size does not make much dif- 
ference because the stock can be 
ordered from the mill in special 
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BUILD NOW 
THAT 
CITY HALL 
COURTHOUSE 
SCHOOLHOUSE 
CHURCH 
FACTORY 
MEMORIAL 
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Federet Motor Truck Company 
Dero Wicnger 


motor truc c = 
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Thousands of F. me Kod for busier e— 
seaming dgmand for more 


One to Five Ton Capacities 
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O INTERPRET—through advertis- 

ing—the big, broad sales policy of the 
Federal Motor Truck Company, which is 
that of selling motor truck transportation 
to Industrial America, has been the func- 
tion of the Campbell-Ewald Company for 
the past six years. The good will this 
advertising has played a part in creating for 
this company is reflected in Federal sales 
and success. It is the type of national ad- 
vertising that has made the name “Federal” 
mean efficient, economical haulage to mil- 


lions of Americans. 
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works olit well if there is a layout 

for the article pages that is dif- 

; from the layout of the 
picture pages. 

the story with the 

wods, however, is one of the 

that cause confusion in a 

's mind, and confusion does 

In a straight human-interest 

booklet this running of the story 

ite pages of facts and figures 

the article advertised is very 

generally done. By a straight hu- 

man interest story I mean those 

which start off with an obvious 

fact, lead into a fact not so ob- 

yious and finally connect the ob- 

vious fact with the goods being 


The business-like service booklet, 
the semi-fiction, and the “moving- 
picture” booklet may all be hu- 
man-interest booklets in the last 
analysis but I like to make a dis- 
tinction and label one kind of 


booklet straight human-interest as 
above. ‘ 


The point that makes a human- 

interest booklet lose much of its 
value is the manner in which the 
cuts are placed as a general rule. 
_ Such booklets should be broken 
into two parts—story and details 
of sale—and these parts separated 
in display. Either put all the 
“story in the front of the booklet 
and put all the details of sale, with 
pictures of goods, in back of book- 
let; or make the story pages the 
even pages of the booklet and 
the details of sale the odd pages. 

_There should be such an easy 
distinction as to make it possible 
for the reader to read all the story 
or all the sales details separately 
and still ge to read each, or 

Separately, from page to page 
of the booklet without losing: the 
connection. 


THE CATALOGUE BOOKLET 


Some concerns make up an en- 
tire booklet which shows only pic- 
tures and prices. Such booklets 
are really small catalogues to save 
the expense of sending a more ex- 
pensive one. 

Catalogue booklets are seldom 
sufficient in themselves as sales- 
men. They go well, however, with 


a good letter, but then if the let- 
ter and booklet are separated be- 
tween time of receiving and the 
time of a desire to buy the goods 
the goods and prices alone must 
do the selling. 

Now, that we have tried to an- 
alyze the kinds of booklets, the 
next thing is to pick the style 
best suited to the proposition in 
hand and start to build. 

As soon as the reason for the 
booklet is decided, the story 
should be planned; and, if pos- 
sible the story should be written 
then and there. It should be a 
strong, logical sales story and it 
should not be limited in length for 
the sake of the mechanical factors 
of the booklet. 

When the story is written, we 
should determine how to fit the 
mechanica] factors around the 
story in such a manner as to get 
the story read and remembered 
easily. 

The manner in which the book- 
let is distributed has a great deal 
to do with what size page the 
booklet will take. 

The nature and shape of the pic- 
tures, especially if they are photo- 
graphs, should also help decide 
the size of the page. 

Most: booklets that are made up 
to answer inquiries are made of 
a size to fit either a small com- 
mercial (No. 6%) envelope or a 
large commercial (No. 10) en- 
velope. This is done to avoid hav- 
ing to order special envelopes. 
Such sizes make it simple to han- 
dle regular size letter paper for 
the letter which usually accom- 
panies such follow-up booklets. 

For booklets that are to be en- 
closed with the goods, handed out 
by the retailer or distributed to 
prospects by salesmen, the size 
is not so restricted. 

It is well to select a size that 
cuts without waste from standard 
size stocks, however, because of 
the added ease and economy in 
handling by the printer. 4%4x6, 
5x7, and 6x9 are sizes that cut 
well from standard sizes of stock. 

On large quantities, however, 
the.size does not make much dif- 
ference because the stock can be 
ordered from the mill in special 
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Copywriters 


There is a real job open in 
the advertising department of 
a big and growing national 


advertiser, headquarters in 
Buffalo. The man to fill this 
job will have made good in 


his present connection and. 


have a proven record as a 
forceful copywriter. His job 
will be to plan and produce 
advertising features of ll 
kinds and as head of the edi- 
torial section of the advertis- 
ing department, he will have 
executive ability to direct the 
work of others. 

The company he will work 
for is the leader in its field, is 
doing a world-wide business 
and is rapidly expanding its 
operations. This is a job for 
a young man who has the 
foundation well laid and is 
now ready to start building. 

If you fit the qualifications 
and want to specialize on the 
creative work of an advertis- 
ing department, write your 
first letter so it covers com- 
pletely all necessary details 
regarding previous experi- 
ence, education, age, salary, 
etc. If possible send samples 
of work you have done. All 


replies will be handled confi- 
dentially and should be ad- 
dressed to “S. A. L.,” 1579 
Elmwood Ave’, Buffalo, N. Y. 












sizes, which will avoid the 
of using standard sizes, beg 


THE COVER DESIGN 


If the story is all vital 

the essence of these a 
simply and forcefully as possible 
make the best cover design, No 
floss, drawings or pictures should 
be used, unless perhaps the title 
is hand drawn. 
f If the story is mostly human- 
interest where the reader must be 
coaxed to read it, no expense 
should be spared to make the 
cover design original, attractive 
and suggestive of the story. 

If the story is only partly hu- 
man-interest, perhaps the goods 
for sale can be worked into the hu- 
man-interest design to give reason 
for getting from pure story to the 
story as related to the goods. 

If the story has been told in the 
advertisement seen by the reader 
and the booklet is purely a follow- 
up of selling facts and figures, the 
goods themselves can be given a 
place of great importance on the 
cover design. 

Many booklets follow advertise- 
ments. The advertisement tells 
the human-interest story and along 
comes the booklet with more hu- 
man-interest and more hesitation 
in getting down to selling facts. 

On the other hand, some book- 
lets have no sales talk preceding 
them, either by advertising or 
salesmen. Such booklets—having 
insufficient sales canvassing ahead 
of the goods themselves—try to 
sell on looks and price, only they 
oftentimes fail. 

When I open some booklets, the 
first page is the name of the firm, 
all its offices, the names of all its 
products and the home address. 
The next page is a copyright or in- 
dex, and perhaps the next page 
starts the story. More likely the 
next page is pictures of the fac- 
tories, etc. 

To my mind this is all wrong. 
Such arrangements belong to cat- 
alogues. 

The beginning of the booklet 
should be in tune with the front 
cover and the first pages should be 
a nice, easy sliding into the story, 








as it were. 
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OR the six months per- . 
iod ending June 30th, 
1919, the Post-Dispatch 
showed a gain in Home 
Merchant’s Advertising 


of 
1,394,400 Lines. 


In This Department, The Post- 
Dispatch Exceeded the Gain of 
the Four Other St. Louis News- 
papers Combined by 


171,300 Lines. 


In Volume of Total Paid Advertising, 
the Post-Dispatch exceeded the gain of 
any three of the four other St. Louis 
Newspapers Combined. 


The record made during this period in- 
creases the already overwhelming lead 
which the Post-Dispatch has had over 
all other newspapers in St. Louis and the 
great Southwest and justifies the ex- 
pression that 


““ST. LOUIS IS A 
‘ONE - NEWSPAPERTOWN’”’ 





























THE ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCE 


8c BECKWITH SPECIAL, AGENCY, Sole RepresentivesForeigahdvertisng 
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For The Upper 10% 


E make stationery 

and printed matter 

matching the needs 
of business houses who can- 
not afford to be classed with 
the 90% average—of a quality 
and distinction which reflect 
the owners’ estimate of him- 
self—and that which he en- 
tertains for his correspond- 
ents: one which ¢4ey must 


appreciate. 


May we tell you of some of the 
big corporations we serve? May 
we discuss your problems? 


The 
Edwards & Franklin Co. 


Distinctive Business Stationery 
and Direct Advertising Matter 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Medal, London, 1914 











The Test of a me- 


dium lies in its power 
to produce— 


The Underwearand 
Hosiery Review re- 
flects its producing 
Power through. its 
consistent, substan- 
tial growth. 


Hog 
320 Broadway 
New York 





When the story is told 
bring in the financial strength a 
the advertiser, the size of his fac- 
tories, his branch offices, ete, if 
we think they have any sales 
value. 


WHAT TO DO WITH THE INSIDE 
PAGES 


Nearly every story can use pie- 
tures. They make the reading 
more interesting and, if pr 
made and properly placed, they 
make the story more believable. 

. If, however, no pictures are pos- 
sible, you should use sub-headings. 
These give the gist of the story 
and help create a desire to read 
parts of the story, if all of it does 
not appear interesting enough at 
first glance. 

Sub-headings can be set in many 
ways. If we want them to stand 
out more prominently, we can use 
bold type, or use italic of a light 
face. But a pleasing style for 
sub-heads is caps and small caps of 
the same face and size as used for 
the story part. 

As I have mentioned before, 
when you get to the part of the 
booklet that shows the product 
make the product pages stand out 
from the straight story. Use a dif- 
ferent size of the same type as 
used for the story. Make the pic- 
tures of the product as large as 
possible. Where possible, put a 
rule around the product pages. 
Or, put a rule around the story 
pages and none around the product 
pages. Make some distinction be- 
tween product story and human- 
interest story. 

Often it has been found very ef- 
fective to run the human-interest 
part of the story up to the pages 
next to the middle of the booklet 
and then use the two facing centre 
pages for a big display across both 
pages, featuring the leading article 
advertised, and then follow this 
with minor articles and sales talk 
or just sales talk from the centre 

















| pages to the last of the booklet. 


Clean-cut, easily read type is al- 


| ways best for booklets. Caslon, 


Baskerville, Scotch, Cheltenham 


| and Bookman are all good booklet 


faces. 
Ten point is about the standard 
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“Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction’ 


Total Commercial 
Advervisi 
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Study the above chart. 


It shows the steadily healthy growth of The Progres- 


sive Farmer in the volume of commercial advertising carried during the four- 
year period, 1915 to 1918 inclusive, based on the authoritative figures of the 


Advertising Record Company, Chicago. 


Sesto tea 

190 

106 
In Farm Implement Advertising, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer shows a gain of over 15,000 
agate lines this year over the same period 
last year. In 1918, e Progressive 
Farmer ranked second in volume of Farm 


Implement Advertising carried by farm 
Papers throughout the country. 
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The volume of Dairy Supply and Bam 
Equipment advertising is another example 
of the growth of The Progressive Farmer. 


19168 
Southern Ruralis 
te 


Southern 

08 
The Progressive Farmer shows a gain of 
over 11,000 lines in volume of tractor ad- 
vertising carried during the first s‘x months 
of 1919. 


a 1313 

1908 

Seatiorn Tharligs 
Beethern 

198 


In the advertising of Building Materials, 
the same consistent increase is shown f 
1919. 
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These Charts Tell the Truth 
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Southern Ruralist 
1919 
































Now look at the above chart. It shows better than words can tell that The 
Progressive Farmer is still going forward, by leaps and bounds, in the 
volume of commercial advertising carried the first six months of 1919 as 
compared with the same period of 1918. 
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With Automobile Advertising it is the same And look at the 12,000 line gain of The 
story. Progressive Farmer shows & Progressive Farmer in the volume of tire 
gain of over 8,000 lines in this important advertising carried the first six months of 
classification. 1919. 
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The Progressive Farmer has gained over It’s the same story with Motor Truck Ad- 
1,000 agate lines of Automobile Accessory vertising. The Progressive Farmer has 
advertising during the first six months of gained over 5,000 lines during the six 
this year. months’ period. 

What do all these charts indicate? They indicate that the discriminating 
buyers of advertising space in the above classifications as well as in all com- 
mercial lines are using The Progressive Farmer to reach the prosperous 
farmers of the South. Let us send you additional proof. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Auto Accessories 
4.000 




















Home Offce—BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. 
STanparp Far Papers, Inc. R. B. FARRIS Wattace C. Ricnarpson, Inc. 
Western Representative Director of Advertising Eastern Representative 

Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. © Kesner Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 381 Fourth Ave. New York,N.Y. 
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size for booklets to fit regular 
commercial envelopes, and 12 
point for larger booklet pages. 

Caslon and Baskerville are good 
general faces for a straightfor- 
ward, business-like story appealing 
to men or women of refinement. 

Scotch and Cheltenham are good 
faces for appealing to men. 

Bookman is a good face for use 
on soft paper or colored paper. 
It has more tone and will stand 
the use of colored inks for the 
reading matter better than the 
lighter-toned faces. 

One face of type throughout the 
booklet is most desirable, and this 
face should be in keeping with the 
general character of the illustra- 
tions, if such illustrations are 
drawn. The entire unit of illus- 
trations and type should be in 
keeping with the cover design, 
and the entire conception of the 
booklet should have some regard 
for the tastes of class of people 
among whom the booklet is in- 
tended for circulation. 

Where half-tone illustrations are 
used, coated stock is a necessity, 
unless the edition is large. In 
such cases the offset process can 
be utilized to give the pictures the 
soft effect on rough stock. 

Where only line drawings are 
used the possibilities of stock are 
limited only to the designer’s 
knowledge of paper stocks. There 
are rough antique stocks in many 
colors, dull coated stocks, and 
even coated stocks are not out of 
order for line cuts that illustrate 
pure human-interest stories. 

The lighter tints of stock are 
preferable to white wherever the 
story is not to be sent to the ultra- 
conventional. classes like lawyers, 
doctors, bankers, etc. 

India tint (cream) for the in- 
side stock with a tan or brown 
cover, all printed in either two 
shades of brown or two shades of 
green, make a pleasing combina- 
tion. 

Cover colors depend upon the 
class to whom they apneal for a 
good selection. Propositions that 
have a general appeal are not so 
restricted. But when we must re- 
inforce the story with an element 
of strength, or an element of dig- 
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nity, or an element of feminine te- 


finement, we must be careful 
about our selection of the stocks 
on which the message is printed, 

Stocks come in so many finishes 
and colors that it need never 
worry us as to how we are Zoi 
to handle various kinds of cuts for 
various propositions. 

When the story is laid out and 
we come to the stock a good paper 
house or printer can usually sug- 
gest a number of combinations 
from which to pick a good setting 
for the story. 

By treating the first-page design 
of a booklet entirely different 
from the rest of the pages, such as 
covering the entire surface with 
the design, etc., the outside page 
can be made to look and act asa 
cover, but be printed in the same 
form with the rest of the pages. 
This style is known as the self- 
covered booklet, and, if it can be 
handled without injuring the value 
of the sales story, will prove very 
economical, especially on large 
editions. 

This should only be considered 
where economy enters very largely 
into the production of the booklets. 
Even then.it requires. extreme care 
to avoid the element of cheapness 
which may spoil the good work of 
the sales copy. ‘ 


British Curb on U. S. Imports 
Not Yet Removed 


The American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, reporting the present eco- 
nomic situation, sees no hope for the 
ending of restrictions on imports from 
the United States. - 

Sir Auckland Geddes, minister of re 
construction, the report says, has im- 
formed Parliament that the government 
has a draft of a trade policy pens 
in every detail and covering all trades, 
but it cannot yet be divulged. Sir Auck- 
land asserts, it is added, that the policy 
of restricting imports is justified because 
it protects British manufacturers and 
supports sterling exchange, and, there 
fore, he cannot guarantee that the re 
strictions will be removed entirely after 
September. : 

It is increasingly certain, the report 
continues, that American exports 
Europe must suffer eventually “unless 
America by buying more foreign goods 
and securities enables foreign countries 
to pay for imports.” 

here is a prospect, the report savs, 
that fall and spring clothing will be 
much dearer, because of the removal of 
the control of wool, although re-estab- 
lishment of control is being considered, 

















Changing a Name by the “Fade- 
away Process 


Just by Eliminating One Name Gradually and Laying More and More 
"Stress on the New Name, the Change Was Accomplished 


N the course of human events, 

death and squabbles among 
partners, heads of business grow- 
ing too old or too rich to work, it 
happens quite frequently that a 
long-established firm name has to 
be changed. There are two gen- 
eral ways of doing this. One is 
to make a big hullabaloo about it, 
shout it from the house-tops and 
full pages in the newspapers and 
literally blast the new firm name 
into the consciousness of the pub- 
lic. 

The other way is to change it so 
subtly, so cunningly that the un- 
suspecting public never realize the 
name has changed. If you asked 
anyone about it six months later, 
that person would swear a Bible 
oath that the name always had 
been what it was then. 

A fine recent example of the 
“fade-away” method has_ been 
worked out by the advertising de- 
partment of the store of Witt’s, 
formerly Witt-Badgett and Co., of 
Oklahoma City. This clothing- 
and-furnishing store is as famous 
in its own section as John Wana- 
maker’s is in New York. 

When it was decided to change 
the name, a plan was formulated. 
For one month the newspaper ad- 
vertisements carried no reference 
to the proposed change in the body 
or the signature, but at the top, 
the word “Witt’s” appeared. Dur- 
ing the second month, that portion 
of the signature eventually to be 
eliminated, was toned down’ by 
using a Ben Day Screen. In the 
third month, an outline of the 
word “Witt’s” made a background 
for the signature, still leaving the 
“Witt-Badgett and Co.” as it was 
in the preceding month. 

The next step was to make the 
background “Witt’s” solid black, 
putting the entire old signature 
under a gray screen. Finally, at 


the end of four months, the word 
“Witt’s” became the regular signa- 
ture, the old name was dropped 
and speedily forgotten. The whole 
transaction cost less than $100 and 
as they have an electric sign dis- 
playing the firm name, the abbre- 
viated form will use enough less 
current to save that $100 in a year. 

This method assuredly was in- 
teresting and effective. No trade 
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THE FADE-AWAY IN ACTION 


was lost because of the name 
change, for the business done dur- 
ing the period was a record and 
considerably larger than ever be- 
fore. During the second month 
of the advertising, many patrons 
made out their checks to “Witt’s’ 
without question or remark and 
after the fourth month, the change 
was accepted by all. 





Mattocks Makes Change 


Norton Mattocks has recently been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Klearflax Linen Rug Company, of Du- 
luth, Minn. Previously he has had 
charge of the advertising of several of 
Duluth’s leading manufacturers. 
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OST automotive construc- 
tion stories are the dry- 
est-ever. Take Hotchkiss 

Drive, for instance—a tongue- 
worn phrase among engineers 
and salesmen, but not so darned 
intelligible, at that, to dealers 
and public. How would you 
tell it? 


The SERVICE CORPORATION 


AUTOMOTIVE ES DEVELOPMENT 
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Giving a New Telling 
to an Old Story 


A big-league phase of our distribution- 
service campaign for a prominent Motor 
Truck Manufacturer was the interpreting of 
his perfected “Hotchkiss Drive” to thousands 
of dealers. 

“That’s driving through the springs, isn’t 
it?” Sure, only— 

In a certain way (in this case) and by a 
method developed to success from the failures 
of other contemporaries. And with a lot of 
corollary benefits to the buyer not always 
either apprehended or appreciated by him. 

The result was a sixteen-page story, nine 
by twelve inches: “The Famous Drive that 
Came from a Famous Gun’’—a story that this 
manufacturer’s own case-hardened district 
men went crazy over, at the Union League 
Club, in Chicago. 

Possibly you would like a copy? If so, just 
drop a line to the Diamond T Motor Car Co., 
Chicago, III. 
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Space Buyer 


Wanted by long 
established mid- 
dle sized agency 


an opportunity - 


must be clean, clear 
headed high grade 
man with natural ap- 
titude for statistics. 


Address ‘‘S.C.” Box 99, 


care of Printers’ Ink 
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If I Were Selling 
the Department Store 
What I Would Do ’ 


(Continued from page 6) 


it seems only mere justice to the 
dealer to relieve him of sloy. 
selling stock, to get him to take a 
chance on my goods, which he has 
not found necessary to his stock 
before. Then, after getting him 
to stock the goods, I should dy 
local advertising that would sell 
the goods quickly, and I should 
keep it up until the line was well 
established in that community at 
least. 

This policy will make a friend 
of the dealer. 

He will know that he got live 
goods instead of what was dead 
stock. He will see that my goods 
sell in his community and he will 
be glad to buy more of them. But 
that is the time when / shall not 
make the fatal mistake! I shall 
not abandon my goods and that 
dealer and let him discover that 
my goods are just as dead as the 
old stock. That is where many a 
good line of merchandise has been 
wrecked in sales and reputation— 
the short-sighted manufacturer, 
or his salesman, gets the goods on 
sale and thinks the battle is won, 
when really the sale of the goods 
may be the one thing that will 
“spike his guns” for the whole fu- 
ture. It is a lot easier to sell 
goods the first time than it is to 
sell them again, if the dealer has 
found that they do not sell to his 
customers—and a_ half-million 
dollars’ worth of national adver- 
tising will do mighty little to 
save the day if only thirty-seven 
people in that community read the 
magazines in which the advertis- 
ing appears. 

That dealer in that community 
is running a store for me, and I 
am going to make people in that 
community want my goods and go 
to his store to get them. 

If the product should be an ar- 
ticle of new use, like soap dyes, 
the manufacturer has a very dif- 
ferent responsibility. Of course, 
such an article may be easier to 
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other item to an already compli- 
cated stock; for each new article 
of use that a store sells adds to 
the possible sales volume of the 
store. Here I do not need to dis- 
place some other line, and there is 
no other article that the dealer 
could sell for this particular use. 

But I must be prepared to edu- 
cate everybody to the uses of my 
product and the public benefit in 
using it. I must educate the mer- 
chant. I must educate the public 
and make them demand the ar- 
tice. Then I must educate sales- | 
people to sell it. 

No merchant wants to put any- 
thing into his stocks that is hard 
to sell, or that people do not know 
and ask for. 

It would seem like folly to me 
to put salesmen on the road with 
such a commodity and try to “gin- 
ger them up” to forcing such a 
new line of goods on the dealers. 
Mighty few dealers know how to 
sell something that people don’t 
ask for—even if they think the | 
article good and useful. It’s a | 
hard and slow business educating 
the public about new things, and it 
is not a dealer’s function to have | 
to do this work of education. 
That is the duty of the manufac- 
turer. 

Here, more than in any other 
class of goods, the manufacturer | 
must do the whole job to prove | 
his right to existence. If I had 
such a commodity to market, I 
should start to sell it in one city. 
| would seek the co-operation of 
just one good store. Then I would 
advertise my product and_ the | 
store. I would tell people just | 
what it was, what it would do— 
how it should be used—just why it | 

was necessary to them, and make | 
them eager'to sce it, or the dem- 
onstration of it. Then I should 
demonstrate it at my expense. | 
should not only show customers 
how to use it, but insist on their 
letting me know, if the article 
failed to work properly for them. | 
If they did not use it properly, to 
get best results, I should want to 
know about it and help them to | 
get best results; for it is vital to | 
all such commodities to get | 
pleased purchasers to talk about it. 
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Booklet D 


A. C. TRUE, Ph.D., 
Director States Relations 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 
has written a fascinating 
resume of the _ progress 
achieved by the County Ag- 
ricultural Agent Movement 
during the first five years. 


To make this invaluable in- 
formation readily available 
for agricultural advertisers, 
we have reprinted the article 
in pamphlet form for free 
distribution. 


Every business man interested 
in the advancement of Ameri- 
can agriculture, will be in- 
formed and entertained by 
reading this little booklet. 


“The Farm Paper With a Mission”’ 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Geo. H. Meyers, Adv. Mor. 


Chicago 


Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
East’n Reps., 303 5th Ave., N. Y. 
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J. Montanye Vandergrift 
Incorporated 


Lords Court New York 


Advertising 


Forwarders of Business Success to All Parts 
of the World and Experts in Avoiding 
Newcastle as a Market for Coals 


a 


All Shipments via the Shortest Route— 
A Straight Line—Insurance Gratis 


Perils Insured Against 


(Except as hereinafter provided) 


- Loss arising from ambiguity of text. 

. Loss arising from insincerity of text. 

. Loss arising from the use of superfluous words 
or meaningless illustrations. 

. Loss arising from any unfavorable impression due 
to lay-outs, choice of type or bad taste. 

. Loss arising from playing favorites or profit in- 
stead of jolaing media solely upon merit. 
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f- Loss arising from plans so inflexible as to pre- 
clude the inclusion of good suggestions m 
outside sources. 

g. Loss arising from failure or fear to recognize a 
good suggestion. 

h. Loss arising from lack of tact or courtesy. 


Exclusions 

i. Loss which may be caused by our inability to 
argue the client away from the substitution of 
bromides for pep. 

j- Loss which may be caused by our inability to 
sustain the client’s nerve to see it through as 
planned. 

k. Loss which may be caused by the client’s failure 
to keep his product squared with his advertised 
claims 


l. Loss which may be caused by the client’s failure 
to keep faith with the dealer. 

m. Loss which may be caused by lack of tact or 
courtesy on the part of the client. 


Because we can see a rocket of distress before 
it bursts and hear an S.O.S. before it sounds 
we are frequently on deck when not expected. 
Our presence there is explained by our slogan: 


“We never seek an interview unless 
we have the goods” 


€ 


Telephones: Broad 2005 - 2006 - 2007 
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Wanted 








Assistant to 
Sales and Advertising 
Manager 





One of the largest silverware manufacturers 
in the East has an opening for a young man who 
knows a real opportunity when he sees it. A man 
is desired who has had experience in handling the 
many details of sales and advertising campaigns. 
He should be a sales correspondent, with sufh- 
cient executive ability to carry to completion 
plans outlined by his superior. This presupposes 
some sales experience and enough knowledge of 
advertising and printed publicity to know how 
they fit into a well-rounded sales and advertising 
campaign. 


While a high-salaried sales expert is neither 
required nor desired, nor can a beginner, however 
ambitious, fill the bill, still the salary will be 
commensurate with the man’s ability and prev- 
ious experience. What is needed is an ambitious 
young man, seasoned by some experience, who is 
willing to work hard for the additional exve- 
rience which will eventually fit him for a position 
of larger responsibilities. 


Address Opportunity, 
Box 97, Printers’ Ink 





























SN. P. A. Meeting Forecasts New 
Era in South 


Expansion Is Dominant Note of Convention Held at Asheville, N. C. 


EMARKABLE progress of the 

South as a factor in the ad- 
vertising world was indicated at 
the seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, held at Asheville, 
N. C., July 7, 8 and 9. The con- 
vention was held in conjunction 
with meetings of the executive 
board of the American Association 
of Advertising Agents, the South- 
ern Council of the A. A. A. A., the 
Association of Southern Farm 
Papers, newly formed, and the 
Southeastern Advertising Agents’ 
Association. 

An indication of the progress 
made by newspaper publishers to- 
ward co-operation in the South is 
shown in the increase of member- 
ship of the association, which has 
jumped from 68 three years ago 
to 157 to-day. In that member- 
ship are 95 evening and 62 morn- 
ing newspapers. 

Increases of advertising and cir- 
culation rates were discussed 
throughout the convention. It was 
the opinion of many publishers 
that the advertising rate in many 
cases was not high enough. Fol- 
lowing thorough consideration it 
was decided that the cost of pro- 
ducing a newspaper should be ac- 
curately determined and to that 
cost should be added a fair profit, 
in this way determining the rate 
for advertising space. 


STANDARD RATE RECOMMENDATION 
REJECTED 


A suggestion to fix an adver- 
tising rate which could be used by 
various papers of the same circu- 
lation was thrown in the discard 
because of the widely differing 
costs of manufacturing in the 
South. Valuable aid was given to 
the Southern publishers during 
this discussion by Jason Rogers. 
publisher of the New York Globe. 
Mr. Rogers said that the root of 
all the trouble in arriving at cor- 





rect advertising rates was in lack 
157 


of knowledge of producing costs. 
He told the publishers of an in- 
vestigation he has been conducting 
to arrive at standard costs in the 
various departments of newspaper 
manufacture, the results of which 
will be given gratis to newspaper 


‘publishers throughout the country. 


The trend of opinion was unmis- 
takably toward a higher rate both 
in advertising and circulation, an 
increase which the publishers said 
has .been necessitated by greatly 
augmented costs of production. 

The session most interesting to 
the national advertiser and adver- 
tising agent was the one held in 
conjunction with advertising 
agents and farm-paper publishers. 
Jefferson Thomas, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., presided at this meeting. An 
address of H. W. Johns, president 
of the A. A. A. A., was read by 
Pau! E. Faust, of Chicago. Mr. 
Johns asked for co-operation and 
support of the Southern publish- 
ers, and pointed out reasons why 
only recognized agents should re- 
ceive commissions on _ business 
placed with the papers. He also 
asked that 15 per cent commissions 
on gross rates be paid to recog- 
nized agents. 

Addresses were also made by 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the A. A. A. A; 
H. H. Charles, M. P. Gould, Stan- 
ley Resor, W. R. McLain, J. Wes- 
ley Barbour, Harry Dwight Smith, 
and L. A. Niven, newly elected 
president of the Association of 
Southern Farm Papers. 

Mr. Charles pointed out the ad- 
vertising opportunity that existed 
in the Southern farm paper. 

“There never was a more oppor- 
tune.time to cultivate the farmer,” 
he declared, “and the way to cul- 
tivate him is in the farm press.” 
He also pointed out the necessity 
of selling the wives of farmers, 
and added that many advertisers 
were mistaken when they under- 
valued inquiries from youngsters 
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WANTED 
-A Plan and Copy 


Director 


Advertising agency in Mid- 
dle West has unusual oppor- 
tunity for a man big enough 
to take complete charge of 
its plan and copy depts. 


Position demands broad 
knowledge of merchandising 
as well as advertising; and 
executive and selling ability. 


Such a man can acquire in- 
terest in growing agency 
with sound financial rating 
and a fine line of accounts. 
Man with agricultural expe- 
rience preferred. Make your 
first letter complete and 
earn an interview. Corre- 
spondence treated strictly 
confidential. Address C. W., 
Box 95, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Exporters’ 
Opportunity 


Leading drug special- 


ty jobber of South 
America, with branches 
in Chile, Argentine, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Brazil, will arrive in 
United States Ist of 
August. Will accept a 
few more non-competi- 
tive advertised _repre- 
sentations for the above 
territories. Address 
Mendel y Cia. 822 
Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 











on the farms. The importance 
having the right atmonhae 
copy - cmpeneinns 
tanley Resor, presiden 

J. Walter Thesapell = 
emphasized the growing impor. 
tance of newspapers as adyertis. 
ing mediums. He stated that his 
company will do this year $1. 
000,000 more business in the news- 
papers than the total volume of 
business placed three years ago, 

The increase in buying power of 
the Southern cities had 
greatly, Mr. O’Shaughnessy stated, 
The cities below the Mason and 
Dixon line have as great buying 
power as cities of the same size 
in other parts of the country, he 
told the publishers and agents, He 
remarked that this fact was shown 
by an analysis made by the A, A, 
A. A. of the buying power of 
cities throughout the country, 

“There is no need for a South- 
ern publisher to apologize for the 
buying power of his city,” he as- 
serted. “The buying power is 
there. The most important thing 
is to sell your city. Also keep out 
of newspaper fights; they don't 
pay. I know of cities which have 
been removed from advertising 
schedules because of just such 


fights.” 

Tuesday, Thomas H. 
Moore, associate director of the 
A. N. P. A. bureau of advertising, 
told the publishers of the work 
which that organization has been 
doing. He emphasized the grow- 
ing value of the newspaper as an 
advertising medium, and asked 
that the members of the associa- 
tion give their co-operation in the 
work of further putting over the 
daily paper. 

Lewellyn Pratt, first vice-presi- 
dent of the A. A. C. of W., hit 
fake advertising some hard knocks 
and told the publishers a few 
things about building confidence 
in advertising. Mr. Pratt’s sug- 
gestions were the subject of dis- 
cussion among individual publish- 
ers after the session on Monday. 

As a result of a discussion on 
postal matters, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

“Be it resolved, that the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
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iation, in annual convention as- 
sembied, at Asheville, N. C., de- 
clares its adherence to the zone 
system on postal rates on second- 
class matter as the only system 
whereby rates may be adjusted in 
such manner as to keep the Gov- 
ernment rate of postage in keeping 
with the service rendered and the 
cost of said service to the Govern- 


ment. 

“Resolved, further, that this as- 
sociation opposes the return to the 
flat-rate system of postage because 
of its unfairness to newspaper 
publishers and to the Government. 

“Re it further resolved, that in 
keeping with this belief, this asso- 
ciation reaffirms its former decla- 
ration in favor of the principles 
embodied in what is known as the 
McKellar amendment, and urges 
the provisions of this amendment 
as the proper ones to remove op- 
pressive provisions of the act of 
1918, insofar as said act applies 
to newspapers. 

“Be it further resolved, that the 
president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association be 
requested at once to fill the va- 
cancy on the Postal Committee of 
the association caused by the res- 
ignation of George McAneny, of 
the New York Times, and ex- 
presses the hope and belief that 
this vacancy should be filled by 
the appointment of Major E. B. 
Stahlman, one of the most active 
and live members of this associa- 
tion, who will give intelligent di- 
rection to the work required to be 
done to have the law of October, 
1918, amended so as to give relief 
to the newspapers of the country 
from oppressive and unjust pro- 
visions of said act, and thus carry 
out the wishes of this association 
and the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association as ex- 
pressed in the resolution unani- 
mously adopted at the annual 
meetings of the associations in 
1918 and 1919.” 

At the final session of the con- 
vention the following officers of 
the S. N. P. A. were elected: 

President, J. H. Allison, of the 
Fort Worth Record; first vice- 
president, Marcellus E. Foster, of 
the Houston Chronicle; second 
vice-president, W. A. Elliott, of 
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“Publica- 


tions-—out 
on time!” 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 























Parcel Post 
C . 

The best container made for mail- 
ing your catalog or booklet. This 
container is made of good 

box board, thickness depending 
upon the weight it will be required 
to carry. Made to any size and 
with a Sure Lock; no Wrapping 
or Tying necessary. 
Made Only by 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Ave. Chicago, Illineis 
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the Jacksonville Times-Union; 
secretaty and treasurer, Walter C. 
Johnson, of the Chattanooga 
News; member of executive com: 
mittee, Mrs. Lois K. Mayes. 

The following committees were 
appointed by President Allison: 

Executive committee — Victor 
H. Hanson, J. L. Mapes, C. I. 
Stewart, F. G. Bell, E. B. Jeffries, 
M. K. Duerson, Elmer E. Clark, 
V. C. Moore, W. W. Holland, and 
A. F. Sanford. 

The newsprint committee—C. I. 
Stewart, Lexington, Ky.; W. W. 
Stouffer, Louisville; Curtis B. 
Johnson, Knoxville; H. Giavan- 
noli, Lexington; W. E. Thomas, 
Roanoke. 

Advertising committee—W. G. 
Bryan, Atlanta; A. G. Newmyer, 
New Orleans; C. F. Gladfelter, 
Louisville; Charles Allen, Mont- 
gomery; Victor H. Hanson, Bir- 
mingham. 

Legislative committee — Major 
E. B. Stahlman, Nashville; L. 
J. Wortham, Fort Worth; Eury 
Woodson, Owensboro, Ky.; A. F. 
Stanford, Knoxville. 

Committee to make survey look- 
ing to the establishment of a 
school for linotype operators—W. 
T. Anderson. Macon, Ga.; Eury 
Woodson, Owensboro; D. D. 
Moore, New Orleans. 

The Association of Southern 
Farm Papers, which was formed 
during the convention, elected 
these officers : 

President, L. A. Niven, of the 
Progressive Farmer; secretary, 
Russell Kay, of the Florida 
Grower. The charter members of 
the association include the Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the Florida 
Grower, the Southern Agricul- 
turist, the Southern Ruralist, the 
Southern Cultivator, the Southern 
Planter, and Farm and Ranch. 
Several other Southern farm pa- 
pers will be admitted to the asso- 
ciation. 

The Southern Council of the 
A. A. A. A. elected officers as fol- 
lows: 

President, Thomas E. Basham, 
of Louisville; vice-president, E. E. 
Dallis, of Atlanta; secretary-treas- 
urer, S. O. Landry, of New Or- 
leans. 
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Jefferson Thomas, who retired 
as president of the § 
Council, was presented with a sil- 
ver cup. 

The Southeastern Advertising 
Agents’ Association admitted three 
new members: the Acme Advertis. 
ing Agency, of Atlanta; Watts 
Scott and Buetell, of Atlanta, and 
the advertising department of Ia- 
cobs & Co., of Clinton, S. C. die 
cers were elected: 

President, J. Dillard Jacobs, of 
Atlanta; vice-president, C. W. 
Page, of Richmond, Va.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, William Alden, of 
Atlanta. 


Frank McLaughlin Dead After 
Short Illness 


Frank McLaughlin, advertising man- 
ager of The Sun, New York, died last 
Saturday at his home in Pelham after 
a short illness. Death was due to a 
complication of diseases. Until about 
a month ago. Mr. McLaughlin appar- 
ently had been in excellent health. 

He was born in Philadelphia in 1859, 
th son of John McLaughlin, who, with 
a brother, Frank, established and con- 
trolled the Philadelphia Times. Tak- 
ing ‘up the newspaper business with his 
father and his uncle, he succeeded his 
uncle as publisher of the Philadelphia 
Times. Later a readjustment of the es 
tate of his uncle necessitated the sale 
of the newspaper and Mr. McLaughlin 
came to New York and became con- 
nected with the New York Times. 
Subsequently he became one of the 
business executives of The Sun, display- 
ing marked capacity and revealing an 
unusual talent for making friends. 


Wilcox in Advertising Work 
Again 


George D. Wilcox, Jr., edit 
Plane News, the official publication of 


editor of 


the air forces of the A. E. F. during the 
war, has become engaged in advertis- 
ing service work in Detroit. He han- 
dles service for the Powrlok Co.. Cleve 
land, the former M and S Differential 
Co., Detroit, and others. Prior to the 
war he was advertising manager for the 
old Regal Co., and the Republic Motor 
Truck Co. 


De Mott an Officer of “Elec- 
trical Experimenter” 


The Experimenter Publishing Com- 
pany. New York. recently elected R. 
W. De Mott, an officer of that company, 
with the title of secretary. Mr. De 
Mott has been advertising manager for 
both the Electrical Experimenter and . 
the Radio Amateur News, and he will 
continue to direct the advertising of 
these publications. 
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It is a significant fact 
that our accounts are 
rarely solicited by 
other Advertising 
Agencies. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
Advertising 
Detroit 








ARMING 


The LOUISIANA- 
MISSISSIPPI 
FARM PAPER 


18% of The South’s 
4-Billion Dollar Crop 


In 1918 is credited to Louisiana and Mississippi; which section stands 
to the forefront as one of America’s gateways to foreign and domes- 
tic agricultural trade. The Louisa tiledeteel farm market on the 
one hand—the agricultural product of the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America on the other. 

A lifetime study of Southern and Semi-tropical agri- 
culture, a rich and growing clientele, may enable us to 
open up a new market for your product, or that in 
which you are interested, in this corner of America. 

You may want to know something specific about the 
sales of -ortunities of the Louisiana-Mississippi terri- 
tory. Modern Farming will gladly help you. 








Representative: 
EK. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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Wood and Wood Pulp 


Forests Gave Materials for Manufacture 
and the Materials for Selling as well 


Not far away from the Thornhill Wagon Com- 
pany’s plant are virgin forests of oak and hickory 
where patriarchial trees frown down on brand new 
railroad stations. From such sections they secure 
such timber as few makers ever saw. It attains 
tremendous strength. For the ground is hard and 
rocky—the climate severe. The wood has to fight 
for life. So it grows sturdy and strong—close 
grained—well nigh unbreakable. 


Location gave them unusual advantages. Wood 
pulp—or rather salesmanship carried by it— 
enables them to secure as great an advertising in 
selling as they possess in manufacturing. 


Ten years ago, an advertising policy was adopted. 
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For the past seven years Staples & Staples have 
been their advertising counselors. 





During this seven years’ time they have grown from about 
20th in quantity of production to one of the leaders in the 
industry. They were one of the first farm paper adver- 
tisers to adopt exclusively a schedule of pages—one of 
the very earliest who appreciated the value of colors—one 
of the first to teach country merchants the value of sell- 
ing products backed by advertising. 










Last year whenever their message appeared in the farm 
papers—the covers containing the advertisement were 
mailed to dealers and inside was a typical Thornhill 
message on advertising. 










On the following pages we reproduce some of the adver- 
tisements which we built to sell merchants on Thornhill 
advertising and on their selection of media. 






In the agricultural field we serve four manufacturers— 
who are the world’s largest in their respective lines and 
several others who are pushing hard for leadership. 







To advertisers who are looking for an agency familiar 
with “planting dates” as well as publishing dates—that 
understands chemistry as applied to 
soils and feeds—agriculture as well as 
advertising, we feel Mr. Thornhill is 
almost justified when he speaks of us 
as—‘“‘the best agency you can possibly 

























Staples & 
Staples, tnc. 


‘Advertising 
Counselors 


Richmond, Va. 
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Shame on the 
Progressive Farmer! 


NLY a few years have passed since 

we decided to “swat the lie” in 

advertising. But a short time ago 
many farm papers were packed with 
filthy fake copy that brought into dis- 
repute any copy with which it rubbed 
elbows. 


So little was the power of the farm 
press realized that even publishers did 
not know the harm their papers could do. 


Then the round-up came! Makers of 
ood merchandise realized the power the 
arm press possessed. They insisted on 
better company, cleaner columns, from 
the papers they patronized. The objec- 
tionable district found in mamy papers 
had to go. 


There was a mad scramble for clean 
columns. Virtue became the rule where 
once it had been the exception. 

And as their columns grew cleaner, 
their circulation and their influence 
grew apace. The publishers acquired a 
confidential relation with their subscrib- 
ers never known under the old regime. 


There were a few papers, however, 
that. made none of these progressive 
changes, that took unto themselves no 
sudden assumption of virtue, that went 
upon the even tenor of their way—un- 
changed—that clung tenaciously to their 
old way. 


* Of these farm papers was THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Their. old policies were still carried 
out— their old principles still adhered 
to. They did not have to change. 


For their old policy had always been 
this: “No fakes for man or beast or 
fowl.” Before the days of truth in ad- 
vertising—when virtue in a paper was 
looked on as an idiosyncrasy and the 
guaranteeing of the advertisements as 


the rankest folly—THE PROGRES 
SIVE FARMER had been both » 
oddity and a fool. 


The latch-string was never out to th 
fakir. Unless they believed that the pu. 
chase would be of benefit to its 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER woul 
not carry the advertising, and every ai. 
vertiser was guaranteed to the readen 
with an iron-clad guarantee, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
pocaees the gospel of better living 
etter homes—better food. It becames 
power with the women as well as th 
men. 


Advertisements written in the ink of 
insincerity and built upon deceit wer 
offered to them, and back would go th 
orders to the advertiser—unacce, 


It took courage and self-sacrifice t 
turn away thousands of dollars’ wort 
of business every year that most papers 
would accept. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER wa 
good before it could afford to be It 
was straight because it didn’t know how 
to be anything else. They never had to 
clean up. 

And a paper built upon this idea nat 
urally appealed to the better class 
class to whom fake, filthy copy was @ 
eyesore not to be tolerated. A 
with the courage to do what TH 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER did for it 
readers, endeared itself to them. 

I have bought more than _ $100,000 
worth of space in THE PROGRES 
SIVE FARMER, and the record of 
sults tell me that sometimes an 
and a fool is a weisenheimer and that 
Emerson’s Law of Compensation is more 
than a myth or a bit of sophistry. 


HENRY LEE STAPLES. 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 


MASTER WAGON BUILDERS 


LYNCHBURG, 


VIRGINIA 
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THE WORLD'S FARM PAPER 


Reaching the Farmers of 
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Prosperous Pennsylvania 
and Opulent Ohio 


a better farming section in 

America than that great re- 
gion comprising the Keystone and 
Buckeye States and their next-door 
neighbors. 

Just as the Lord gave the Jews 
a Moses to lead them out of the 
wilderness so did he give these 
folks a farm paper to teach them 
to make the most of their unrivalled 
opportunities. ‘That paper is The 
National Stockman and Farmer. 

It isn’t a Cheap-John paper, 
edited with a paste pot and a pair 
of shears. A dollar doesn’t buy a 
three-years’ subscription with a 
razor and building lot thrown in. 
The farmer who wants informa- 
tion and advice about how to make 
more profit on his quarter section 
buys it just as he does a tractor 
or a farm wagon. 

You merchants who sell these 
prosperous Pennsylvania and opu- 
lent Ohio farmers are fortunate. 
Doubly so. For you not only have 
a well-to-do class of trade, but also 
a farm paper which reaches them 
like a well-placed shot scores a 
bull’s-eye. 

Every time this paper is put into 
the mails, it simply means that 


Ts be is not, in our opinion, 


LYNCHBURG, 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 


MASTER WAGON BUILDERS 


150,000 salesmen are starting out 
over the territory selling the goods 
advertised in its pages. 

This salesmanship-in-print is a 
powerful factor in 20th-century 
business. The merchant is too 
busy—has too many lines —to 
“push” any one. This printed 
salesmanship makes the customers 
“pull” the goods out of the mer- 
chant’s store. 

We like “The National Stock- 
man and Farmer”’—its common 
sense articles and editorials. And 
we like the “get-up-and-go” of the 
farmers who read it. One page 
advertisement in this paper has 
brought us more answers than any 
other advertisement that we have 
ever used. 

We like these enterprising dealers 
and we want even more than the 
big volume of business which we 
have secured in the past. 

The O. and P. section as we call 
it is mighty prosperous, and buying 
should be brisk these days. We 
are stepping across into Ohio and 
Pennsylvania with strong wagons 
and strong advertising. We want 
to cement stronger relations—to 


form with you A League to Enforce 
More Business. 





VIRGINIA 
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Shame on the 
Progressive Farmer! 


NLY a few years have passed since the rankest folly—THE PROGRES. 
we decided to “swat the lie” in SIVE FARMER had been both an 
advertising. But a _—— ago oddity and a fool. 
many farm papers were packed wit The latch-string was nev t 
filthy fake copy that brought into dis- fakir, Unless ther believed thet the sae 
repute any copy with which it rubbed chase would be of benefit to its readers, 
elbows. THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER would 

So littie was the power of the farm not carry the advertising, and every ad. 
press realized that even publishers did  vertiser was guaranteed to the readers 
not know the harm their papers could do. with an iron-clad guarantee. 

Then the round-up came! Makers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
good merchandise realized the power the posecies the gospel of better living— 
farm press possessed. They insisted on etter homes—better food. It became a 
better company, cleaner columns, from power with the women as well as the 
the papers they patronized. The objec- men. 
tionable district found in mamy papers _ Advertisements written in the ink of 
had to go. insincerity and built upon deceit were 

There was a mad scramble for clean offered to them, and back would go 
columns. Virtue became the rule where orders to the advertiser—unaccepted. 
once it had been the exception. It took courage and self-sacrifice to 

And as their columns grew cleaner, turn away thousands of dollars’ worth 
their circulation and their influence of business every year that most papers 
grew apace. The publishers acquired a would accept. 
confidential relation with their subscrib- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER was 
ers never known under the old regime. good before it could afford to be. It 

There were a few papers, however, was straight because it didn’t know how 
that made none of these progressive to be anything else. They never had to 
changes, that took unto themselves no clean up. 
sudden assumption of virtue, that went And a paper built upon this idea nat- 
upon the even tenor of their way—un- urally appealed to the better class—a 
> ie clung tenaciously to their class to whom fake, filthy copy was an 
4 way. eyesore not to be tolerated. A Sf 

Of these farm papers was THE with the courage to do what THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. PROGRESSIVE FARMER did for its 

Their old policies were still carried readers, endeared itself to them. 
out— their old principles still adhered I have bought more than $100,000 
to. They did not have to change. . worth of space in THE re 

For their old policy had always been > Seer and Go scam oddity 
this: “No fakes for man or beast or and a fool is a welsenhelanet and that 
fowl.” Before the days of truth in ad- Fmerson’s Law of Compensation is more 
vertising—when virtue in a paper waS han a myth or a bit of so histry 
looked on as an idiosyncrasy and the y s P ¢ 
guaranteeing of the advertisements as HENRY LEE STAPLES. 
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MASTER WAGON BUILDERS 
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HERE is not, in our opinion, 
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ing— a Moses to lead them out of the 
me a wilderness so did he give these 
S the folks a farm paper to teach them 
to make the most of their unrivalled 
on opportunities. That paper is The 
the National Stockman and Farmer. 
a. It isn’t a Cheap-John paper, 
2 edited with a paste pot and a pair 
~ of shears. A dollar doesn’t buy a 
three-years’ subscription with a 
was razor and building lot thrown in. 
It The farmer who wants informa- 
. tion and advice about how to make 
| more profit on his quarter section 
at. buys it just as he does a tractor 
~a or a farm wagon. 
— You merchants who sell these 
E prosperous Pennsylvania and opu- 
ts lent Ohio farmers are fortunate. 






Doubly so. For you not only have 
a well-to-do class of trade, but also 
a farm paper which reaches them 
like a well-placed shot scores a 
bull’s-eye. 

Every time this paper is put into 
the mails, it simply means that 
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Reaching the Farmers of 
Prosperous Pennsylvania 
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ples, Advertising Counselors, 
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150,000 salesmen are starting out 
over the territory selling the goods 
advertised in its pages. 

This salesmanship-in-print is a 
powerful factor in 20th-century 
business. The merchant is too 
busy—has too many lines —to 
“push” any one. This printed 
salesmanship makes the customers 
“pull” the goods out of the mer- 
chant’s store. 

We like “The National Stock- 
man and Farmer’—its common 
sense articles and editorials. And 
we like the “get-up-and-go” of the 
farmers who read it. One page 
advertisement in this paper has 
brought us more answers than any 
other advertisement that we have 
ever used. 

We like these enterprising dealers 
and we want even more than the 
big volume of business which we 
have secured in the past. 


The O. and P. section as we call 
it is mighty prosperous, and buying 
should be brisk these days. We 
are stepping across into Ohio and 
Pennsylvania with strong wagons 
and strong advertising. We want 
to cement stronger relations—to 


form with you A League to Enforce 
More Business. 





VIRGINIA 
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Southern 
Agriculturist 


First im the Farm Homes of the Cemtral South 





gives special advantages to 

those that live between certain 
parallels—that like other mothers, 
she has her favorites. Those good 
folks who reside in Kentucky and 
Tennessee are confident that these 
pleasant parallels run spank across 
their States. 

Certain it is that Nature smiles 
on the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee which are 
part and parcel of one another, 
though divided by the State line. 
It was this section that John Trot- 
wood Moore characterized as “the 
dimple in the cheek of Mother 
Earth.” 

But we think that Nature, like 
the rest of us, loves all of these 
two States—not just the better- 
known blue grass region. We are 
inordinately proud of the cattle and 
the horses synonymous with Ken- 
tucky and Middle Tennessee, but 
we are also proud of those other 
counties where man has made the 
most of Nature’s gifts. 

Where grows such Burley to- 
bacco as around our old Kentucky 
home? Few are the Southern Sec- 
tions making such strides in poul- 
try-raising as around Morristown, 
Tennessee. How inspiring the ac- 
tivity around Memphis—the Mecca 
for cotton from Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas and the fertile Mississippi 
delta! Here is a section which not 


S Gra. srec tell us that Nature 
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Helping Thornhill Dealers in 
Tennessee and “Old Kaintuck” 
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only produces those crops typical 
of the New South, but which is 
destined to be the coming stock 
land of America. 

Underneath those soils of Tenne- 
see and “Old Kaintuck”—Natur 
stretched a carpet of limestone t 
keep the land sweet so that thos 
fields could stay productive for 
man and his children’s children, 
Sweet clover and fragrant Burley 
tobacco find here the kind of soil 
to which they like to go for home. 

At Nashville is published the 
Southern Agriculturist which is 
doing invaluable work in teaching 
these farmers to make the most 
of their unrivalled opportunities, 
Quite a task to put into any one 
paper information that will cover 
the diverse soils and crops of their 
own and bordering States! But 
it’s a real paper with real editors, 
and they’re doing it. They’re cam- 
paigning to make King Corn larger 
around his equator—to make him 
let out his belt and adjust it a 
little lower to take in Tennessee. 
They’re preaching one endless ser- 
mon, viz.: “Kill the Scrub Sire.” 
LS dig neglecting no part of their 
ob. 

. Advertising in the Southern Ag 
makes farmers want wagons built the 
Thornhill way. It sonae business to 
dealers in and around the dimple in the 
cheek of Mother Earth. That’s why we 
have for years, and still are, using its 


columns to tell how the lightest-running, 
most durable wagon is made. 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 
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School 
Advertising Reflects a 
New Idea 


A School Sets the Lure of the Out- 
of-Doors in Its Copy—Self-Di- 
rection, with Efficient Guides, is 
the Dominant Idea in Attracting 
Parents and Pupils 


DVERTISING will tell the 

future historian of our times 
more than any present-day realis- 
tic novel, more than any dry the- 
sis upon American manners and 
customs. 

Tell me what a nation buys and 
I will tell you what a nation is. 
The things that we buy are the 
index of our tastes and habits, and 
the things advertised are the 
things bought. 

Nowhere is the advertisement a 
better guide to our ideals than in 
the school announcements that 
brighten the magazine pages with 
their half-tones of happy boys in 
outdoor togs. The youngsters 
swim and perform daring dives; 
they ride bareback; they fish and 
trap and shoot and drill. Next 
year, no doubt, we will see them 
in aviators’ helmets doing such 
aerial stunts as the nose dive and 
the loop. 

The girls in middies and bloom- 
ers are no less aggressively ath- 
letic. Their grandmothers at that 
age would have been called tom- 
boys and severely reprimanded for 
such unladylike behavior. 

The school advertising to-day 
features the training of the slim 
young body, because the modern 
parents and the modern educators 
have come back to the Greek ideal 
of a first-class mentality in a first- 
class physique. Contrast the stilt- 
ed and painfully genteel announce- 
ments of private schools a genera- 
tion ago with this description of a 
school in Highland, New York: 

“Does your boy want to do 
things in a big way—build build- 
ings, build roads, build bridges? 
And at the same time travel the 
beaten—and somewhat necessary 
—path toward college require- 
ments? 
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“He is 33 years of age, a college 





Sales and 
Advertising 


Manager 
Seeks Real Opportunity 


A splendid young executive, with 
14 years’ selling and advertising 


experience, wishes responsible 
position with high class mapu- 
facturing concern. 

Is a thoroughly competent man- 
ager, possessing tact, confidence, 
personality and good judgment. 
Has a splendid sales record, and 
writes a good letter, ad or 
booklet. 
graduate, a Christian and an 
optimist. 

Leaving present organization 
because of restricted field. 


H. S., Box 98, Printers’ Ink 

















“How would he enjoy Bernard 


WHICH IS 
YOURS? 


Wasting time, 
twine, paper.and 
salaries—or with one motion 
dropping your article into its 
container ready to mail. 

These Parcel Post Carriers made 
in any weight of strong boxboard 
with a special lock preventing 
loss of contents. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Sexton, the Gray Wolf, telling 
him stories far. up in a hillside 
cave, that is, if he is a little boy? 

“How would he like to go in the 

dead of winter, ’way up in the 
Adirondacks, for a month, and 
make the most of it in our camp 
there ;—that is, if he is a big 
boy? Of course being drummed 
in his studies as he tracks the 
fisher and the-otter, and hears tell 
of all that Natty Bumpo did in 
those parts long ago. 

“Briefly—how would he like to 
be in a school where he can live 
and can be, can do and can de- 
liver ; a school where he can get 
out the kinks of adolescence, guid- 
ed by men and some women, who 
are really interested in HIM? 

“There are plenty of schools 
for lads with Fauntleroy collars 
and dress-suits, but here’s the 
place for United States Ameri- 
cans in the making. The flannel- 
shirted, axe-swinging citizen of 
the future, who can put on a 
dress-suit when called upon, be- 
cause he has something to put in 
it to fill it out—muscle, man and 
brawn, and who has something 
under a silk hat when he wears 
one.” 

Most of us can remember when 
we had to read about hillside 
caves, and fishing and life in the 
woods in “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn” or other 
“represensible” books about “bad” 
little boys. They did not advertise 
adventure in school prospectuses 
in those days. The men of to-day 
when as boys they wanted caves 
and trout streams and swimming 
holes did not go to school for 
them. They played hookey. 


‘ 





Commerce Bureau Chief, Bur- 
rill S. Cutler, Resigns 


Dr. Burrill S. Cutler, chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, 
one of the foremost experts in com- 
mercial economics in this country, has 
resigned his position to enter on a spe- 
cial peace trade mission. He will make 
a tour as a representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce through the war 
countries and throughout Europe in the 
interests of American trade. He’ will 
go to England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium and Spain. 
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ALPHA PorTLanp Cement Co: 
Easton, Pa., July 11, iss 
a ~*4 of Printers’ Inx; ; 
sn’t it pretty well 
vertising men themselves ‘are tegt 


readers of advertising than ordinary 
citizens? . 









































If this is the case—and I belies ; 
is—most slogans are fun betiene it 
weak. 








c As I read over the li 
“nationally advertised aloguna” aoa 
20 of your issue of July 10, I pa 
that there were six out of the fifty 
that_I could identify with the 

they were supposed to advertise ln 
the other forty-four cases I had to look 
at the name of the firm before I kney 
=. the slogan referred to. 
_ Did you notice, in publishi i 
list, that only four deakua tan 
of fifty incorporated either the name of 
the product or the name of the fire 
producing the product? It has 
seemed to me that the advertiser over. 
looked a most essential feature if he 
adoptd a slogan that did not inco: 
some word that unmistakably linked the 
slogan up with the product. Take 
“Purposely Made for leer Pu 
for example. I see that you credit this 
to the John Lucas Company. I buy 
some paint occasionally and have some 
painting done occasionally, but I cannot 
recall having seen this “nationally ad. 





























































vertised” slogan before. If the 

had been something that tied an 
the Lucas name, I believe that it would 
have made some impression on me. 

I am not much of a bettor, but I 
will lay a figurative bet that if “Old 
Subscriber” will go over these. slogans 
in your issue of July 10 he will not find 
many that have been impressed on his 
mind as being connected with a particu. 
lar product. Most of them are cursed 
with the general claims on clever stuff 
that rob so large a part of our adver 
tising of its effectiveness. 

Slogans judiciously used may be fine 
things, but let’s tie them up with the 
products they relate to. Whenever we 
think of kodak we are forced to think 
of Eastman. It should be that way 
with other products. 

Truly yours, 
S. Rotanp Hatt. 























New Soft Drink Advertised 
Sectionally 


The Stroh Products Company, of De 
troit, formerly the Stroh Brewing Com- 
pany, is advertising Mattay-Cola, a South 
American beverage, where the drink is 
known as maté. After a trial distribu 
tion, which began last fall, advertisi 
was used with good results. The ad 
vertising is being concentrated in a few 
cities at a time, where distribution has 
already been secured. Later, when 4 
firmer foothold is secured, the adver- 
tising will be broadened in an endeavor 
- secure semi-national distribution at 
east. 
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Stone's 12-Sheet Poster Calendars 


(14 Styles) 


Stone’s Weekly Calendars 


(6x14 inches) 


The Stone Printing and ; 
ave been extensively 


used for years. They are 
Nation-wide Calendars. 
Cost is reasonable—mail- 
ing simple—ask for 


Booklet ‘P.” 


The Stone Printing 


& Manufacturing Co. 
ALBERT A. STONE, President 
Roanoke, Va. 
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§ Suse complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, haif-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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one respect 

1 — ey 

of salesmen at the 

High Prices present time seem 

to be neglected. This is in their 

price education. When it comes 

to explaining the real causes for 

the high prices now prevailing the 

average salesman flounders around 
like a babe in the woods. 

A buyer for a well-known store 
was telling us the other day that 
of the dozens of salesmen who call 
on him every week only an occa- 
sional one is able to give him an 
intelligent idea as to why prices 
are high. Most of these men 
merely guess at the reasons and in 
doing so make themselves ridicu- 
lous. They attribute the existing 
prices to the packers, to the 
“trusts,” to the war, to profiteers 
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or to some other vague or mythical 
cause. Their explenaian not 
- 3 not Re pe but 

make the seeker after information 
suspicious that the concern the 
salesman Tepresents is itself at 
least partially responsible for the 
high = of merchandise, 

o let a representative go 
sell goods these days we a 
able to talk the economics of price 
is a weak link in a sales policy, 
A misinformed salesman can stir 
up more opposition and start more 
unsound thinking than a good- 
sized advertising campaign can 
allay. 

What makes prices high is a 
complicated question. Certainly the 
blame cannot be attached to any 
group of business interests. Neith- 
er can the so-called “profiteer” be 
held responsible. High prices 
create profiteers and not the re- 
verse of this as so many are fond 
of asserting. 

The price trend operates in 
obedience to inexorable economic 
law. Nothing in the world can 
stop that law from operatng, al- 
though men may adopt all sorts of 
expedients to delay the action of 
the law or to alleviate its effect. 
Many factors enter into a price. 
Thus there are many causes of the 
steep level of prices now existing. 

The principal cause, however, 
is the world-wide shortage of 
commodities. In other words, the 
demand for merchandise is greater 
than the supply. When that con- 
dition exists “all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men” cannot 
keep prices from being high. When 
there isn’t enough goods to go 
around, there is bound to be lively 
bidding for those goods. The situ- 
ation offers an excellent chance for 
an occasional profiteer to slip in. 

The only way to head off the 
profiteer and to bring prices down 
is to equalize the economic equil- 
ibrium. This:means that produc- 
tion must catch up with demand. 
For over four years the world has 
been engaged in the wanton de- 
struction of wealth. Prices won't 
come down to normal until this 
loss has been retrieved. To ac- 
complish this everybody must get 
to work. There is nothing 
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rid needs right now quite so 
badly as hard work. _That may 
not solve our economic ills, but 
anyway it is the first step to take 
toward their solution. — 

Let salesmen teach this sort of 
gospel and it will do much to show 
ple how the price burden can 


be lightened. 





The There - a trend 

in advertising 

Reverse j,tely which has 

English been frequently 

commented upon in Printers’ Inx 

to interest women in the purchase 
of men’s wear. 

John David’s campaign was 
based upon the woman’s taste in 
buying men’s clothes. Michaels- 
Stern is starting to advertise in 
women’s publications, and it is un- 
derstood that other manufacturers 
of men’s wear are thinking along 
the same lines. 

Makers of merchandise appeal- 
ing to women, many of whom are 
mere males, apparently feel the im- 
plied slight upon the male sex ‘in 
being left out as an advisor, and 
are starting a back fire. 

One of the pioneers was the 
advertiser who showed disgrun- 
tled husbands why his dress-fast- 
ener would save their fingers, 
tempers and time. 

Another more recent example 
is the current advertising for the 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinet. While 
the husband isn’t the dominating 
feature in the illustration, he is 
there, and he is doing the buying. 
The copy states that his wife was 
on the verge of a breakdown, and 
he became interested in the subject 
of kitchen cabinets because of the 
number of steps he had to take 
= he helped her with the break- 
ast. 

Thus when a trend starts in ad- 
vertising in one direction, there 
is always someone who thinks of 
the “reverse English” and gets a 
new slant on his own market by 
observing the other. 





Live Upto The obligation 
the which the na- 

Ad tional advertiser 
vertising takes upon him- 


self when he proclaims to the 
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world the uniform excellence of 
his product has an interesting cor- 
relary in the methods employed 
by several prominent manufac- 
turers to encourage their salesmen 
to live on a scale consistent with 
the product they represent. 

The president of one middle- 
western concern whose salesmen 
sell entirely on commission re- 
gards this factor of such impor- 
tance that a number of years ago 
he recommended and approved a 
sales-promotion campaign costing 
many thousands of dollars, the 
essence of which was the encour- 
agement of his representatives to 
live well—and to get thoroughly 
in their systems the taste for good 
(though not extravagant) living. 

This campaign he carried on not 
only in this country, but notably 
in Europe, where he found that 
his salesmen were often too ready 
to, fall in with the lower stand- 
ards of living that characterized 
the European peoples. Such per- 
sonal practices meant, in every in- 
stance, a less insistent stimulus 
to the salesman’s ambition—and 
fewer sales for the company. On 
the other hand, once a salesman 
had tasted of the comforts and 
luxuries which even a fairly mod- 
erate income could provide, the 
company could rely on him to bend 
every energy toward keeping his 
income up to the scale. 

“Why, Madam, your hand is so 
hard,” ‘said one sales manager 
rather pointedly to the wife of 
one of his salesmen. 

“Certainly it is,” was the reply, 
voiced with some spirit; “I'm a 
hard-working woman!” 

Whereupon, to make a long 
story short, this sales manager, 
a wonderful judge of human na- 
ture, made very clear to her the 
false economy of doimg her own 
washing over a tub, just to save 
money. 

“Your business,” said he in ef- 
fect, “is to think up a way by 
which your husband can average 
the sale of one more 38-A saw 
a week. His commission on such 
a saw is $2.00. That would en- 
able you to get the washing done 
outside.” 

This story is absolutely true. 
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The sequel is that this woman re- 
versed her policy and so did her 
husband. To-day she is the wife 
of the vice-president of the com- 


pany—and she hasn’t changed 
husbands ! 
Negative When a young 


fellow first sets 

Advertising out to sell goods, 
he is often inclined to state his 
arguments negatively. He is prone 
to say, “Why can’t I sell you this?” 
rather than “How much of this 
would you like to buy?” 

Copywriters frequently make the 
same mistake. They weaken the 
selling force of their appeal by 
giving a negative twist to it. 

It is suggestion that moves peo- 
ple to buy. It is more effective 
than argument. The human mind 
tends to act on the suggestions that 
it receives. Often it acts on them 
unthinkingly, impulsively. If the 
suggestion is positive, it will be 
acted on positively. But if it 
is negative, the action is also 
likely to be negative. Ask peo- 
ple timidly why they won’t 
buy, and immediately it becomes 
easier for them to cecide not to 
buy. 

A very good example of negative 
exhortation is furnished us in the 
campaign of the Government and 
of banks urging people not to sell 
their Liberty bonds. “Don’t part 
with your bonds,” they are advised. 
This very appeal itself, because it 
is negative, causes many persons 
to sell their Government securi- 
ties. Dr. Frank Crane, in one of 
his editorials, tells of a banker 
who recently declared, “The con- 
stant reiteration of appeals to 
people to hold on to their bonds 
sometimes arouses suspicion, dis- 
closing, as they seem to do, ap- 
prehension over the volume of 
selling. 

This man pointed out that if 
more emphasis were placed on the 
advantages to be obtained by mak- 
ing additional bond purchases at 
current levels there would be less 
selling. In other words, it is easier 
to get people to act on the positive 
suggestion to make money by ac- 
cepting an opportunity than it is 
to get them to act on such a nega- 
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tive suggestion as warni 
against a possible loss. =o 

There is a principle in this situa. 
tion that is as broad as all seffj 
The positive appeal goes farther 
and lasts longer than the negative 
appeal. 


Copy That Why is it that the 
Causes "sponsible, un. 
Trouble thinking and 


headlong men are 

often the ones who are allowed to 
speak for business associations? 
At a time, like the present, when 
radicals on both sides make ¢o- 
operation between constructive 
capital and conservative labor diff- 
eult, words flung at random by the 
man with a chip on his shoulder 
do an immeasurable amount of 
damage. 

At a recent meeting in New 
York City speeches were made 
which practically “sabotaged” eight 
months’ effort on the part of an 
earnest group of men who are 
working for a better basis of un- 
derstanding. Many members of 
the association did not agree with 
the speaker, but certain utterances 
given wide publicity in the press 
gave the impression that the 
thoughts expressed represented 
the opinion of the entire member- 
ship. In many labor unions there 
are groups of radicals in a mi- 
nority. They are often the ones 
who make the most noise. In 
many manufacturers’ associations 
there are groups of industrial au- 
tocrats speaking the language of 
1898. They also often make the 
speeches. 

In other organizations, however, 
the great majority of the members 
could get together on certain 
points of agreement, could work 
out their problems in a spirit of 
co-operation if they were not kept 
apart by the unfortunate utter- 
ances of the radicals on both sides. 

With a good article to sell, with 
the opportunity for associations 
on both-sides to work together for 
the benefit of the industry upon 
which they both depend for a liv- 
ing, it seems unfortunate that the 
“copy” is so often written by the 
noisy minority, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


FTER negotiation covering 

A the past eight months, I 
am pleased to announce 

that J. M. HOPKINS, for twelve 
years General Manager of Printers’ 
Ink, has become heavily interested 
-in ADVERTISING & SELLING, 
and on August Ist will take up 
the duties of President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the corporation. 


Mr. Hopkins’ work on Printers’ 
Ink is too well known, and he 
has too many friends, to make 
necessary a further statement as to 
his activities with us or the prob- 
able further rapid development of 
ADVERTISING & SELLING. 


WM. B. CURTIS, Publisher 


ADVERTISING & SELLING 
131 East 23d Street, New York 
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NEW YORK 
$0 Madison Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
610 Riggs Bidg. 
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c 
104 S Miches 


> 
Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Charter Members American Association 
of Advertising Agencies 


WILLIAM H. 2ANKIN, President 
H. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, ist Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, &nd Vice-Presidey 





“brass tacks’ Again 





The Wilson Label Protects Your Tabh 


HE really big thing to do is 

to create advertising that shall 

be characteristic—advertising 
that has a personality. 


The reader of the advertisements 
should. form a mental photograph 
of the business advertised 


Sometimes that business suggests 
a keynote, a phrase, a slogan, 
which is so completely institutional 
that it tells a big story every time 
it is printed. 


‘The Wilson Label Protects Your 
Table’’ is one of these. 


Only six words, but it rings true; 
it expresses the manufacturing 
methods and the business policy of 
Wilson & Co. 


Hundreds of advertising men—ex- 
perts in analyzing the reaction of 
the human mind—have told us 
that “‘The Wilson Label Protects 
Your Table’’ adds 25% to the value 
of every Wilson advertisement. 


People believe in the Wilson ad- 
vertising because of the sincere 
way in which the institution and 
its products are presented. 


¢ ¢ ° 


We are naturally glad that Wilson 
& Company is a customer of ours. 
We work hard for this customer, 
Just as we do for all our other 
customers. 


vm TaATrereree me 


LITTLE over three years ago 
the name of Wilson & Com- 
pany appeared as successor 

to an old food product organization, 


Today the name Wilson is as well 
known as that of any food institu 
tion that ever existed. More than 
that, it is known in a friendly way, 


It has a personality; the public 
seems to have a kindly heart toward 
the concern and its products, 


In other words, the people take 
Wilson advertising at its face value 
because they find Wilson products 
make good on Wilson advertising. 


5 ¢ ¢ 


The advertising of Wilson & Com- 
pany had an advantage from the 
start. 


Those who meet Mr. Wilson say 
they already know him—say that 
they recognize his personality in 
the advertising of his company. 


There’s a lot of truth in that. Mr. 
Wilson tells his advertising depart- 
ment and us: ‘‘Tell the truth and 
stick to it; put our good faith and 
our straightforwardness of purpose 
before the public. Put the Wilson 
label on every advertisement, just 
as we put it on every other pro 
duct of ours.’’ 











and the trade-mark on the 

label are a personal guaranty 
{ quality. Consequently Wilson 
sdvertising is considered a product 
of that institution. 





be label on Wilson products 


ry ¢ °¢ 










The successful business is the one 
with a personality. Its customers 
may live a thousand miles away or 





Pag right across the street. But when 
= I they buy its goods they feel that 
; they are dealing with an individual 
N and that they know how that indi- 
ii yidual will treat them. 
Tabl Its advertising is to them a personal 
e message from a distinct person- 
ears ago ality. That is successful merchan- 
& Com. dising — creating confidence and 
UCCessor winning lasting support. 
sientl 
You can put the acid test to Wil- 
as well HF son advertising and it will analyze 
Institu- as straight goods from the first 
re than word to the last. 
ly way, 
publie This is true because every person 
eeudl in the whole Wilson organization 
| honestly and firmly believes that 
| it is his or her duty to show you 
> take that ‘The Wilson Label Protects 
value Your Table.’’ 
ducts 
ising, ° ° ¢ 
We believe in the power of ideas. 
‘om If we may talk with you, we will 
“the tell you what we are doing and 
how we are doing it. 
say We will show you that we can so 
that plan and prepare your campaign 
rin that instead of being merely ‘‘ad- 
vertising,’’ it will be your adver- 
tising. 
Mr, 
rt- We go at our work in a simple 
nd way. There is nothing mysterious 
nd about us—just comnon sense and 
se a bit of persistence. 
yn 
st We do not imitate. We find the 
> personality in your business and 


keep-it before the buying public. 
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WENTY of our men are back 
from the war. They are bet- 
ter writers, planners and 
detail men than when they went 
away. They have broader visions; 
they have more alertness, more 
knowledge of the importance of 
accurate detail. 


All of these men are back—mak- 
ing our force just that much 
stronger; because we did not have 
to release any one to make room 
for them. 


We are in better shape today to 
serve our customers than ever be- 
fore in the history of this company. 


We have no salesmen; our adver- 
tisements are our salesmen. We 
trust them, and the friendly sales 
help of our customers and other 
friends to attract new customers. 


With Chicago and New York or- 
ganizations complete in themselves, 
yet working intelligently together, 
and with our office in Washington, 
D. C., we have the facilities to 
serve any advertiser anywhere. 


a7 ca ¢ 


‘We believe there are half a dozen 
good Chicago concerns that can 
profitably use our work and our 
advice—just as we serve Wilson 
& Company, Marshall Field & 
Company, (wholesale); Mead Cycle 
Conmipany, Schulze’s Bread, Sawyer 
Biscuit Company, The Haynes 
Automobile Company, The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Moline- 
Knight Automobile Company, and 
many others. 


Specimens of our work and full 
information concerning our service 
will be sent any advertiser who 
wishes to know something more 
of the methods of our organization. 
Wire, write or telephone Wm. H 
Rankin Company, 50 Madison Ave., 
New York, telephone Madison 1815 
or Monroe Bldg., Chicago., tele 
phone Randolph 6600. 
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NO DRY LAWS 


Cuba and Latin Amer- 
ica generally is now a 
fertile field for those 
interested in the sale 
of Beers, Wines and 
Whiskies. Everybody 
drinks, but there are 
no drunkards! 


The Beers Adv. Agency 


Havana and New York 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbourss Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 


ENGRAVING 


MULTI-COLOR-WORK 


from 


ONE-COLOR-COPY 
TWO-COLOR-WORK 


from 


ANY KIND OF COPY 


to print on 
ANY KIND OF STOCK 


is guaranteed by 


BOURGES 


in the FLATIRON BUILDING 
Phone Gramercy 536 














Est. 1906 














Printers’ Ink’s First 
Forms Close Friday 
Noon. Please Get 
YOUR Copy in Early! 
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Federal Trade Board Aps: 
Advocates Price Fixing 


In a special report 
Federal Trade Comentalan the by the 
meneies made last ‘“~ 
manufacturers be i 
fix and maintain resale prices, many, 
review by a disinterested ba 
renewed. Under the Comutiadia’ by 
ommendation manufacturers Pd 
to fix and maintain resale Prices desig 
file with an agency to be deiguaa' 
Congress descriptions of their 
contracts of sale, and the win ot 
ules to be maintained. It js the opini 
of the Commission that existi + gm 
which ae been interpreted by 
preme Court in the case again Colgate 
& Co., and in other test cases to pee 
fixing of resale prices should be 
amended, with the view of removing the 
present complexity in. the busines 
world, promoting the efficiency of map. 
ufacturing and commercial institutions, 
and of serving the interests of the eno. 
—s — . 

t is stated that the recommendation 
of the Commission are based on th 
a i noamrgage 

at producers of identifi 
should be protected in their pea 
property right or good will, create 
through years of fair dealing and of 
sustained quality of merchandise; 

That the unlimited power both to f& 
and to enforce and maintain res 
prices may not be made lawful with 
safety; and 

That unrestrained price-cutting is not 
in the public interest, and tends, in the 
long run, to impair, if not to destroy, 
the production and distribution of art- 
cles desirable to the public. 



































































Company Formed for East- 
European Trade 


The Union Liberty Co., a common 
law trust with an initial capital of 
$7,000,000, has been organized to estab 
lish an extensive import and 
trade between the United States and 
European countries, principally Poland, 
Russia, Roumania and Czecho-Slovakia. 

It is proposed to establish a string of 
warehouses and department stores m 
New York, Cleveland, Chicago, De 
troit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Milwaukee 
and Gary, and in Dans, Warsaw, Ro- 
sen, Lemberg, Lodz and Lublin, Poland. 

American headquarters of the fo 
trade department will be established m 
New York, while Danzig_will be t 
chief port of Europe to figure in this 
enterprise, which promoters expect will 
assume extensive proportions in the 
next few years.—Daily News Record. 


Canadian Soldiers’ Qualifica- 
tions Advertised 


The Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-establishment of Canada is 10 
running a series of advertisements fo 
bring to the attention of employers get 
erally the qualifications of the returning 











men. 
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Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 
Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 











Printing 17,000 Daily 


» Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 











is read by 


Buyers of space, agencies, advertising managers, 
business men and publishers 


The only advertising journal published in a territory of 10 million people. 
Rich in its possibilities for the development of new advertising accounts. 
Rates on application. A live, up-to-the-minute, handsomely printed, monthly 
magazine you'll like to see and read. Sample copies free. 


RAMSEY OPPENHEIM CO., INc., Publishers 
SAN FRANCISCO 














FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 





Ss vantageous, 
Ted Save, is Sa 
Vi Ecol drial All Ways 


PRINTING 


en mteamncn A on pacer 
The Arkenberg-Machen-Dowd Co. 
of ) 406 Madison Ave., Toledo 
aun STREET NEW ORK city 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 63 Park Row, New York 


PHONE MURRAY HILL 
———— 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 





























































































The Little 





School master’s 


Classroom 


‘s EAR Schoolmaster,” writes 

a devoted pupil, “some- 
ting occurred the other day 
which proves the strength of ad- 
vertising. 

“A stationery store in this vi- 
cinity was entered one night by 
a burglar who confined himself 
solely to the pilfering of nationally 
advertised products, ‘Waterman’s 
Fountain Pens,’ ‘Gillette Safety 
Razors,’ and ‘Ingersoll Radiolite 
Watches.’ 

“He haughtily passed up two 
cases of fountain pens not nation- 
ally advertised. Verily, it pays to 
advertise.” 

* * 

Frequently the attention of the 
Schoolmaster is called to the simi- 
larity in the ideas of competitive 
advertisements and if the class- 
room scholar is young, and in- 
timately concerned with the par- 
ticular advertisements, he will 
protest that something ought to 
be done to prevent people from 
stealing ideas. 

For example, several months ago 
two of our biggest watch com- 
panies ran advertisements on 
“Timing The Barrage Fire.” The 
illustrations and text were so 
closely paralleled that it seemed 
positive there was imitation—to 
put it mildly. 

But the facts were these: A 
well-known British advertising 
man, interested in developing all 
good advertising, visited the coun- 
try and wrote to these companies 
showing them how to dramatize 
their advertising as the British 
manufacturers had done. He gave 
them the “Timing The Barrage 
Fire” idea as the most important 
feature of the war where time and 
accurate timepieces meant so much 
in lives and money. 

Both companies saw the force 
of this presentation and the ad- 
vertisements were prepared to ap- 
pear almost simultaneously in the 


magazines. 
* * 


In order to sell sporting goods 


the sporting-goods manufacturers 
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have to sell the idea of sports 
and Printers’ Inx has carried sev. 
eral articles upon the idea, In 
any line of business, selling the 
fundamental thoughts behind the 
business is the better way to se. 
cure co-operation, good will and 
prospective customers. 

Up in New England there is a 
man so sold on the idea of sports 
that he carries it over into the 
sporting spirit, which, in his esti- 
mation, will solve every problem 
of the present day. The man who 
likes sports is actually a good 
sport, which means fair play, good 
sportsmanship and the ability to 
smile when things are going 
wrong. He is going further back 
than the idea of sport merely to 
tuild up the body. Listen to this 
one: y 
“Men who openly embrace the 
creed of anti-social selfishness, who 
live their lives for themselves, who 
refuse to come in contact with hu- 
manity on the sporting field on 
terms of equality, are not going 
to be the ideal citizens of the fu- 
ture. America’s most admired 
men and women will be healthy, 
normal human beings, disciples of 
sports and the out-of-door life, 
with well-balanced minds and cor- 
rect fundamental understanding 
of the right relationship between 
work and play. Sport and pleas- 
ure of life here and life hereafter 
—of now and eternity.” 

Or this: 

“A true sportsman is never mer- 
cenary. He is never what is 
known in the business world as 
a money-grubber or gold-digger, 
but his interests and sympathies 
lié more in the direction of com- 
petition in good, clean sport.” 

Is there not a thought for the 
men who are selling sporting 
goods to the American public in 
the true philosophy of sport and 
its place in the modern evolution? 
The Schoolmaster believes there 
is a chance for more fundamental 
copy in this line and many others. 

ee at 


Most form letters sent out by 
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An Extraordinary Opportunity for 
Manufacturers of Building Materials 


Building—particularly moderate-cost Build- 
ing—is driving ahead as never before. Of 
certain materials there is a positive shortage, 
with prices soaring proportionately. 


Never before was there such an opportunity 
open to manufacturers who are able to sup- 
ply dependable building materials at reason- 
able prices. The market is not only ready, 
but eager. 


The way to this market is short and easy— 
through the DEPARTMENT STORES OF 
THE BUILDING BUSINESS reached by 
the Dealer’s Edition of 





Our Research Department stands ready to 
furnish facts. 


Journal of Commerce Company 
Arcade Building, St. Louis 


Cleveland; Mallers Bldg., Chicago; 816 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
320 Market St., San Francisco. 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


LUMBER’S Branch Offices: 243 W. Thirty-ninth St., New York; Guardian Bldg., I} 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
cont Advertising | Crear 
Biaiee |] SERVICE |e, 
122 West Polk Street, Chicago 








Wabash 7316 








AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American aaay Se 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row 7 New York 





Cards, etc. 
327 EAST 29™ STRE 


ET. 
Tel. Murray Hill 5040 <=> New York- 
Send fr Rerpfelio of Photagraphs + 





e 

« . » ye 
Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 
While the mail-order advertiser is 
asleep, golfing, automobiling, ill or at 
target practice, legions of persons are 
writing letters of inquiry or orders to 
him. Let’s write or talk about what 
YOU have in mind. May mean a for- 
tune to you. CHICAGO—29 East Madi- 
son St. Central 5557. NEW YORK— 
220 West 42nd St. Bryant 5907. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 





am SP AT 
YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR GOODS 


8<B Sicn Co...: 
341-347 Fifth Ave. N.Y 
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firms give the firm issyj 

a fairly good recomtanaeualie 

Accuracy, speed, efficiency, the 

words are legion which are 
plied by most letter-writers to the 
accomplishments of the house 
represent. It very seldom happens 
that on paper a firm “minyses” 
a sale in order to secure future 
business. It is refreshing, there. 
fore, to come across another letter 
which starts off by admitting that 
the firm who had issued it had 
made a mistake a short time ago. 
Here is the letter and it is sent 
out by Austin, Baldwin & Co,: 

“The other day we made a mis- 
take in charging marine insur- 
ance, and it looked as if it would 
be difficult to collect the differ- 
ence from the foreign customer. 
But our client, instead of simply 
charging the amount.to us, wrote: 

“*Should we bé unable to effect 
a settlement with our customer we 
shall be glad to stand one-half 
the loss, and trust the arrangement 
will be satisfactory.’ 

“Of course, we refused to take 
advantage of this generous offer. 
However, that isn’t the point. The 
point is this: that through years 
of expert, profitable service we 
had so won his good will that 
when we did make a mistake the 
it’s-your-fault - and-your- funeral 
idea didn’t occur to him at all. 
“Now I realize that from this 
incident you have also learned that 
it is not beyond us to make a 
mistake. But I don’t mind depart- 
ing from the time-honored custom 
of telling everybody how perfect 
‘we’ are. 

“As a matter of fact, no man 
or concern is perfect. But we 
strive for that ideal just as if 
it were attainable; and it is truly 
gratifying that our many clients 
recognize the extent to which we 
have succeeded.” 
And so the letter continues, add- 
ing another to the list of firms 
who aren’t afraid to admit they 
have made a mistake. 

x * * 
Whoever wrote that adroit copy 
of the Remington Arms Company 
arguing for the use of 16-gauge 
and 20-gauge guns because it 1s 
more sportsmanlike to shoot birds 











with a small-caliber gun has @ 
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far-reaching understanding of the 
human mind in its reaction on 
hunting. None but a true student 
of sporting life could have dug 
up that argument and applied it 
so neatly. This reminds the 
Schoolmaster that not so long 
ago one of the executives of a 
large advertising agency said: 
“We have a good-sized firearms 
account and we haven’t a man on 
our staff who likes firearms or 
who knows much about hunting. 
No ordinary man can write the 
kind of copy we need. We must 
have a fellow who can’t pass a 
sporting-goods window without 
stopping for a while and looking 
lovingly at the display of guns 
and rifles.” 











: 





Discussing the question of why 
national advertisers do not get 
a heartier response from retail 
dealers in their efforts to have 
advertising material displayed or 
distributed, a mid-West advertis- 
ing manager says: “I have been 
a retail merchant myself—was, un- 
tila few years ago—and I believe 
a good deal of the trouble lies 
in the use of what may well be 
called ‘advertising man’s language.’ 
Advertising men have a language 
of their own. They talk about 
‘distribution,’ ‘consumer-edu- 
cation, ‘dealer-aid,’ ‘broadsides,’ 
etc. These are things that they 
are familiar with, but dealers 
aren’t, as a rule. If advertising 
men would just put aside most of 
this vocabulary and talk plainly, 
I believe they would get twice as 
much attention and consideration.” 
























P. I. Slogan List Uncovers 
Duplication 


Berrien CoMPANY 

{ New York, July 11, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 
. We notice that in your list of na- 
tionally advertised slogans as given in 
your current issue, the Armstrong Cork 
Co. was credited with “For Every Room 
in the House.” 

We should be glad to know just 
when they started using this nationally, 
for we have been using the same slogan 
for the Klearflax Linen Rug Company 
ever since they started to advertise, and 
we are inclined to think they started 
aeere the Armstrong Cork Company 
i 
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INK 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


The only Dealer Paper 
in the Building Field. 


612 Federal St. Chicago 


Office Wppliances 


The one journal which covers 

the field of office equipment 
Two hundred sixty manufacturers making 
use of every issue. Send ten cents for sample 
copy. The government requests that we do not 
send it free. 

417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


allies 


and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Its readers construct, equip and maintain, 
office and apartment buildings. They buy 
vast quantities of materials, equipment and 
supplies for this work. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 











— 
Te secure Trade from South and Central 
Amerioa, Mexico, West indies, Spain, 
Portugal, eto. 
ADVERTISE IN 


EL COMERCIO 


Established 1875 


The Oldest Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 





Clroulation ‘: on by 


EEE: Compacy ? A. B 


eZ Sample Copy, Cireu- 





lar Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


hepherd Clark Co. 
Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L. CLARK, President & Mgr. 
114 Liberty St., New York City 
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Frank D. Hatsey. 





Posters, Booklets and Folders 
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Classified Advertisements 








must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Inx” cost fifty cents a line for each 
insertion. No order accepted for less than two dollars and fifty cents. Cash 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 














HELP WANTED 


Advertising agency—young, progressive, 
fully recognized, handling every class of 
accounts—will extend unusually attrac- 
tive proposition to experienced advertis- 
ing man with business. Box 400, P. I. 


WANTED: Advertising Designer; also 
Photo Retoucher. 
HOWARD-WESSON COMPANY, 
Artists and Engravers 
Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED: Advertising copy writer with 
advertising agency experience. Idea man 
preferred. State age, experience and sal- 
ary expected. Address W. A. Krasselt, 
care of The Cramer-Krasselt Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SALESMAN 


for large printer of publications in New 
York City. Give experience in full and 
state remuneration expected. Box 399, 
care of l’rinters’ Ink. 














* es WANTED 

vertising man, with sales abilit 
handle food product. Must be willing te 
go on road. State age, experience, and 
salary to start. Good future for right 
man. Young man preferred. Box 416, 
Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN: An unusual opportuni 
is offered to handle an established = 
teresting specialty either as an exclusive 
selling proposition or side line. Write 
for information, stating territory cov- 
ered, line now selling, etc. Box 397, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ART 
SALESMAN 








Leading Chicago photo-engraving firm 
wants high-class salesman, with thor- 
ough knowledge of the photo-engraving 
business, to cover choice territory. Must 
be able to estimate on complicated work. 
Liberal salary and expenses. Give full 
particulars with photo. Confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 398, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Printing Salesman Wanted who can esti- 
mate and sell; must be a hustler; posi- 
tion with a good firm and in the best 
town in Kansas; state salary wanted 
and experience in first letter. Address 
Wichita Eagle Press, Wichita, Kansas. 


ASSISTANT ESTIMATOR 
Young mah wanted in manufacturing es- 
tablishment, in Philadelphia, to help with 
the estimating. One. familiar with the 
printing business preferred. In answer- 
ing please give age, experience and re- 
muneration expected. Box 409, P. I. 


WANTED 
Several Young Salesmen 


A large and progressive and national ad- 
vertiser, manufacturing and selling var- 
nish throughout the United States and 

anada has room in its sales force for 
several experienced young salesmen. 
While varnish-selling experience would 
be helpful, it is not essential provided 
you are alert, resourceful and ambitious 
—and can prove it. The work will ap- 
peal stronger to single men prepared to 
© anywhere in the U 








U. S. or Canada; 
ut married men are not barred. Fine 
opportunity to connect with high-cali- 
bered House. Address stating educa- 
tion, complete personal business history, 
salary wanted and photo of yourself. 


Box 405, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 
Replies will be held strictly confidential, 
but give references as to character and 
ability in case of favorable consideration. 








WANTED 
AN ARTIST 


In a Large New 
York Agency 


A versatile artist with 
imagination and ambi- } 
tion. He must be able 
to handle line with con- 
fidence. Newspaper, 
magazine advertisements 
and posters. Salary 
commensurate with ar- 
tist’s ability. Oppor- 
tunity unlimited. Re- 
plies will be handled in 
strict confidence. Please 
write for an interview. 
Box 403, c/o Printers’ 
Ink. 









































A LIVE advertising salesman can make 
a favorable connection with long-es- 
tablished trade journal of high stand- 
ing. The right man will be given valu- 
able co-operation and his future earn- 
ings will depend only upon his energy 
and ability. Full information required. 
All applications will be considered 
strictly confidential. Box 429, Printers 
Ink. 





PHOTO AND CUT MAN—The adver- 
tising manager of an old-established ma- 
chinery house in New York would like 
to hear from a well-educated young man 
who has some skill in making photo- 
graphs and doing simple retouching and 
lettering, and whe would be capable of 
keeping orderly records and of learning 
the full publicity program of the busi- 
ness. Address Box 406, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager wanted by es- 
tablished jewelry firm to take entire 
charge of mail-order department. Un- 
derstanding catalog work, etc. State 
experience, salary expected, etc, Ex- 
cellent future for the right man. Box 
425, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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| WANTED— 


Salesmanager 


of proved ability by Eastern 
manufacturer of men’s me- 
dium to high grade shoes. 





Must be able to direct mer- 
chandising campaign and 
handle salesmen. The posi- 
tion is one of large respon- 
sibility with a salary in pro- 
portion, 


Apply, giving full particu- 
lars as to experience, age 
and salary expected. All 
applications held in confi- 
dence. Address Box 422, 
- care of Printers’ Ink. 
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UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
for an experienced advertising salesman 
for southern trade journal leading its 
field. Must make New Orleans head- 
quarters and do considerable traveling. 
Previous experience essential. Unusual 
opportunity for man who can handle ter- 
ritory and who is capable of developing 
into advertising manager. State age, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Ai re- 
plies held strictly confidential. 

Southern Marine Journal Publishing Co. 
Houston, Texes , 








SUPERINTENDENT 
Must be competent; to take full charge 
of medium-sized printing and publication 
plant. Reeland, p27 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER 

A rapidly growing advertising agency 
handling high-grade women’s apparel ac- 
counts, desires the immediate services 
of a skilled copy writer whose ability to 
write crisp, artistic and distinctive copy 
has been demonstrated. We prefer a 
yeung woman who has had agency expe- 
tience. Address Gornay, Inc., 605 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone Murary Hill 6105 for 
appointment. 


WANTED—Experienced 
Mechanical Photo  re- 
touchers. Steady work. 
Apply Art-Photo Divi- 
sion, Publicity Dept., 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

















WANTED—Two Color Rotary Press 
capable of printing 32 pp. 10%x14%, 
delivered if possible as a 32. Must be 
in first-class condition. Box 404, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





SLOGANS, TRADE-NAMES, 
MADE-TO-MEASURE, $15.02 
APIECE. FILE THIS. “S. 
LOGAN,” BOX 407, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 





¢.a Sheel Posts R.1 


SHOWS 
UMON TRUST BLOG PROVIDENCE KI 


Standish-Barnes Co. 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 


Ninety-six Beekman St. 




















New York City 
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FOR SALE 
One S-1 cylinder Harris press, 17”x22”, 
with feed, and one Autopress, 12”x20”, 
with feed; with or without 220 volt 
D. C. motors. Apply Fourth Floor, 2 
West 45th Street, New York. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Curved Stereotype Casting Box for 
11-inch cylinder to use on S. 4 Harris 
Automatic Press. State price and con- 
dition. Kemper-Thomas Co., Cincinnati, 


hio. 
Th ine that 
OSTAGE. =e 
act business b 
fice 


y 

mail. A necessity in every business office. 
1.00 for six months. $2.00 a year. 
STAGE. 1 Madison Ave., New York 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Proposition that will guarantee increased 
circulation of daily paper with 2100 
circulation in wealthy agricultural and 
small’ town district of 25,000 people. 
Write terms and entire proposition in 
first letter. Interested only in plan that 
has succeeded. Address H. A. S., Box 
427, Printers’ Ink. 


WE WANT 


a suggestion or an idea for a novelty, 
publication, scheme, device, or any legit- 
imate plan that will keep our $200,000 
lithographing, printing and _ binding 
plant going on a non-competitive basis. 
good proposition awaits the party 
whose suggestion we can adopt. Ad- 
dress Box 401, care Printers’ Ink. 


To Sell, Through Emergency 


An unusually promising new trade jour- 
nal, already several hundred dollars 
ahead of cost of production, monthly, 
and capable of large expansion in right 
hands. Urgent personal situation in- 
duces quick disposal. Don’t write un- 
less you have at least $1200 for deal and 
mean business. Address WESTERN, 
Box 421, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 


American wants position New York pub- 
lication field. Many years’ proven abil- 
ity as manager trade weekly. Address 
Executive, Room 406, 20 Vesey St., 
New York. 








Young man, 21, several years’ experi- 
ence_in agencies, wishes position with 
N. Y¥. agency or national advertiser. 
Understands all detail work. Box 423, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





Capable Young Newspaperman 
Experienced reporter and editor on large 
daily; college graduate; wants opportun- 
ity in publicity or advertising field. Box 
412, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant 
Four years with prominent national ad- 
vertiser. Excellent experience and train- 
ing. Live wire. Age 25. Salary inci- 
dental until I have made good. Convinc- 








ing recommendations. Box 414, P. I. 


f p eekly 
cation, handling advertisin 

and other details, seeks position m sat 
azine or advertising agency, or where 
similar experience is required. Address 
Box 411, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Thor 
derstands production end of pon Fog 
has had ere! experience and $ 
printing, copy-editing, and proof; ading; 
skillful writer; valuable in pote ad. 
vertising dept. College man wi 

ery Ink 


Experienced office woman, w publi. 





able personality. Box 433, Print 





Very successful newspaper man, mar. 
ried, thirty years of age, with 10 years’ 
experience as circulation, advertis) 
and business manager in city of 50,000, 
wants to change about Sept. Ist, As 
sistant to publisher, advertising man 

or will travel. $4,000 to start. 
431, Printers’ Ink. 


MECHANICAL DEPT. MANAGER 
In a live, growing Agency; thoroughly 
experienced in buying and handling all 
the details connected with this depart. 
ment. Twelve years’ experience in Print- 
ing, Publishing, Advertising and Selling. 
Age 27. Box 428, care Printers’ Ink, 
1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MAN of VISION, 

SKILL and EXPERIENCE 
wants to exchange his services as Art- 
Manager and Visualizer for a reasonable 
salary and the opportunity to work and 
grow with producers in an organization 
that is not too big. Location New York. 
Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 


> . 
Executive, (Junior) 
Young graduate engineer, 3 years’ busi- 
ness experience, seeks a position where 
initiative, ability and loyalty will be re- 
warded. Has risen to be Assistant Fac- 
tory Manager and Sales Manager, but 
now desires position with a good future. 

Box 424, care of Printers’ Ink. 














Successful college man is desirous of 
joining some progressive organization 
where energy, conscientious work and 
efficiency are requisite. First-class sten- 
ographer, understands books, and accus- 
tomed to very exacting clerical work. 
Five years in present position as assist- 
ant manager of one of the largest cold- 
storage warehouse plants in the country. 
Now earning $30. Was with the colors 
on the Border and in France. A-1 serv- 
ice record and recommendation if re- 
required. Does any business house care 
to exchange confidences regarding my 
services? Box 420, care Printers’ Ink. 


—proof a’plenty— 


I would like to receive a letter from 
some manufacturer, simply saying that 
he is in the market for a Sales Manager. 


That will do as a preliminary. It will 
then be up to me to prove that by past 
experience and present accomplishment 
I am fitted for the job. 


From this you will understand that I 
am now employed. But I can leave on 
short notice. Box 413, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING man p R 

seasoned, ability guaranteed, seeks 
Vg ee Trained copy writer, 
ersed in printing and “knows the 
vem” Leave city if necessary. Noth- 
fae eg than $3,500 considered. Box 





iis, care of Printers’ Ink. 
—“QDVERTISING—PRINTING 
e Oo 


iti here I can make us : 
Peay exgeriance in Printing, Publish- 
r ‘Advertising and Selling. Present 
a offers no further advancement. 


Pon 432, Printers’ Ink. 
YOUNG WOMAN 


le, Alert, Experienced, Seeks 
= in Advertising Agency 

where thorough knowledge of Efficiency, 
Methods, Printing, and Engraving, Cost- 
Finding, and Advertising Routine, com- 
bined with Stenographic ability and Ex- 
ecutive Commonsense would be an asset. 
Salary, not less than $2500 to start. 
New York preferred. For full is af 
lars, address L. M., Box 434, P. I. 


EXECUTIVE—SECRETARY 
Ambitious young woman of broad ex- 
perience, business manager of maga- 
zine suspending publication, wishes 
managerial position or assistant to busy 
executive. Experienced in sales letter 
advertising and promotion work. Com- 
petent stenographer. Has had eight 
years’ training in publishing field. 
Pleasing personality and excellent 
health. No objections to traveling or 
out of town. Salary to start, $2,500. 
Box 402, Printers’ Ink. 


. 
Opportunity, Not Salary 
Do a scholarly knowledge of language, 
fluency of address, a facile pen, and a 
eapeng pumnslity have a_ market 
value in advertising? The advertiser 
has a master’s degree in English from 
Columbia University. He is not now in 
the advertising business, but has studied 
advertising and marketing in New York 
University. He does not need, to be 
taught rudiments. Initiai salary, your 
own figure. Box 426, Printers’ Ink. 


INSURANCE 

ADVERTISING MAN 

Now open for engagement. A mature 
writing man with 15 years’ insurance ex- 
perience, 10 as fire company manager, 
who thoroughly understands both stock 
and mutual systems, who has produced 
all kinds of insurance advertising liter- 
ature and who has the faculty of creat- 
ing the stuff that sells policies and con- 
fidence; a man who formerly was Adver- 
tising Manager of a departmental store, 
newspaper reporter, editor and maga- 
zine writer, a man of college education, 
wide reading, versatility and the habit 
of research, who is now in touch with 
late advertising theory and practice and 
who, for one thing, is highly capable of 
conducting an sivestilas department 
for up-to-date company or reputable 
group of insurers. 
Party is now on the Pacific Coast, but 
can report for work anywhere in North 
America on short notice. Address Box 
410, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER 
Thoroughly experienced in agency work. 
Capable of organizing and directing de- 
partment or acting as account executive. 
Graduate engineer. Box 435; P. I. 


EUROPEAN REPRESENTATION 
Business man, lively and experienced. 
well introduced, wishes to represent 
exclusively, good American firm in 
Europe. Box 396, Printers’ Ink. 








Woman, 6 years’ experience with large 
national agency desires change. Copy 
on national accounts well known. x- 
perienced in dealing with clients. Has 
reached limits of present work and seeks 
larger opportunities. Box 408, P. I. 


Advertising Salesman—A worker and 
producer, desires to represent one, or 
limited number well-rated publications 
in New York and Eastern territory. 12 
years’ success in general, trade and ex- 
port fields; extensive acquaintance. Sal- 
ary or retainer and commission. on 








held confidential. Box 430, P. 
AGENCY ASSISTANT 
Office manager, rate man, etc.—with 


thorough knowledge of agency routine 
desires connection as assistant to the 
“big man” of a large agency. Bright 
edge slightly taken off by Army routine 
—but still sharp. Information if wanted. 
What’s your needs? Box 436, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Agency Man— 

An able salesman, a producer, grounded 
at N. Y. U. in advertising, wants to go 
thru ad mill as copy writer with ultimate 
ambition to prove himself successful ac- 
count solicitor and executive. 


When CanYou See Me? 


Box 415, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


75 Cents Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders ‘for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
strong black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue, - - New York 
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Permanence 





Outdoors is perma- 
nent—it was here yes- 
terday—it is here 
today—will be here 
tomorrow. Outdoor 
advertising from the 
very nature of its con- 
struction is perma- 
nent. Your message is 
before the public 
every minute of every 


hour of the day. 





| “Thos. (isack (o. 
| |hos. G ee fai i k ©. Sg 
CHICAGO New York 

Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Publishers Buy 
Chicago Tribune Space 


The Chicago Tribune in May, 1919, carried more 
publishers’ advertising than all other Chicago papers 
combined. The figures follow: 


American 


Post 


Included in the lineage of Hearst’s Herald-Ex- 
aminer above are 11,179 lines placed by Hearst's 
American. Included in the lineage of Hearst's 
American are 13,604 lines placed by Hearst's 
Herald and Examiner. 


Advertising agencies also should be excellent judges 
of the relative value of various mediums. The 
following figures, therefore, are significant: 


In 1918 The Tribune carried 22% more ad- 
vertising agency advertising than all other 
Chicago newspapers combined, and in May, 
1919, The Tribune carried more than twice 
as much advertising agency advertising as 
all other Chicago papers combined. 


The Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] (fh 





The Tribune’s 1919 BOOK OF FACTS is now out. 
Sent free to advertising men if requested on busi- 
ness stationery. 
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